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AND 
E U L U 




‘From the Forests and Highlands 
We come, we come’ 



THE NGONG FARM 


1 had a farm in Africa, at the foot of the Ngong Hills, 
d’he Equator runs across these highlands, a hundred 
miles to the North, and the farm lay at an altitude of 
over six thousand feet. In the day-time you felt that you 
had got high up, near to the sun, but the early mornings 
and evenings were limpid and restlul, and the nights 
were cold. 

I hc geographical position, and the height of the land 
combined to create a landscape that had not its like in 
all the world. There was no fat on it and no luxuriance 
anywhere; it was Africa distilled up through six thou- 
sand feet, like the strong and refined essence of a con- 
tinent. I'he colours were dry and burnt, like the colours 
in pottery. 'Ehe trees had a light delicate foliage, the 
structure of which was different from that of the trees in 
Europe; it did not grow in bows or cupolas, but in hori- 
zontal layers, and the formation gave to the tall solitary 
trees a likeness to the palms, or a heroic and romantic 
air like full-rigged ships with their sails furled, and to 
the edge of a wood a strange appearance as if the whole 
wood were faintly vibrating. Tpon the grass of the great 
plains the crooked, bare old tliorn-trees were scattered, 
and the grass was spiced like thyme and bog-myrtle; 
in some places the scent was so sMong, that it smarted 
in the nostrils. All the flowers that you found on the 
plains, or upon the creepers and liana in the native forest, 
were diminutive like flowers of the downs, — only just in 
the beginning of the long rains a number of big, massive 
heavy-scented lilies sprang out on the plains. The views 
were immensely wide. Everything that you saw made for 
greatness and freedom, and unetiualled nobility. 

The chief feature of the landscape, and of your life in 
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it, was the air. Looking back on a sojourn in the African 
highlands, you are struck by your feeling of having lived 
for a time up in the air. The sky was rarely more than 
pale blue or \iolet, with a profusion of mighty, weight- 
less, ever-changing clouds towering up and sailing on it, 
but it has a blue vigour in it, and at a short distance it 
painted the ranges of hills and the woods a fresh deep 
l)lue. In the middle of the day the air was alive over the 
land, like a flame burning; it scintillated, waved and 
^hone like running water, mirrored and doubled all ob- 
jects, and created great Fata Morgana. Up in this high air 
you breathed easily, drawing in a vital assurance and 
lightness of heart. In the highlands \ou woke up in the 
morning and thought: Here I am. where I ought to be. 

Fhe Mountain of Ngong stretches in a long ridge from 
North to South, and is crowned with four noble peaks like 
immovable darker blue waves against the sky. It rises 
eight thousand feet above the Sea. and to the East two 
thousand feet above the surrounding country; but to the 
W'est the drop is deeper and more precipitous, — the 
hills fall \ertically down towardN the (ireat Rift Valley. 

The wind in the highlaiuK blows steadily from the 
North-North-East. It is the same wind that, down at the 
coasts of Africa and Arabia, they n.nne the Monsoon, the 
East W ind, whi( h was King Solomon’s la\ouritc liorse. Up 
here it is felt as just the lesistance of the air, as the 
Earth throws herself forward into space. I he wind runs 
straight against the Ngong Hills, and the slopes of the 
hills would be the ideal place for setting up a glider, 
that would be lifted upwards by the currents, over the 
mouv-ain top. I he clouds, which were travelling wdth 
the wi. a, struck the side of the hill and hung round it, 
or were caught on the summit and broke into rain. Rut 
those that took a higher course and sailed clear of the 
reef, dissolved to the West ol it, o\er the burning desert 
of the Rift Valley. Many times I have from my house 
followed these mighty precessions advancing, and have 
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wondered to see their proud floating masses, as soon as 
they had got over the hills, vanish in the blue air and be 
gone. 

The hills from the farm changed their character many 
times in the course of the day, and sometimes looked 
quite close, and at other times very far away. In the eve- 
ning, when it was getting dark, it would first look, as you 
ga/cd at them, as if in the sky a thin silver line was 
drawn all ?...>ng the silhouette of the dark mountain: 
then, as night fell, the four peaks fieemed to be flattened 
and smoothened out, as if the mountain was stretching 
and spreading itself. 

From the Ngong H...,. .. , , — 

see to the South the vast plains of the great game-coun- 
trv that stretches all the way to Kilimanjaro; to the East 
and North the park-like country of the foot-hills with 
the forest beiiin.l them, and the undulating land of the 
Kikuyu-Reserve, which extends to Mount Kenya a hun- 
dred miles awav, — a mosaic of little square maizefields, 
banana-groves and grass land, with here and there the 
blue smoke from a native village, a small cluster of 
peaked mole-casts. But towards the West, deep down, 
lies the dry, moon-like landscape of the African low 
country. The brown desert is irregularlv dotted with the 
little marks of the thornbushes. the winding river-beds 
are drawn up with crooked dark-green trails; those are 
(he woods of the mighty, wide-branching Mimosa-trees, 
with thorns like spikes: the cactus grows here, and here 
is the home of the Giraffe and the Rhino. 

The hill-country itself, when veu get into it. is tre- 
mendously big, picturesque and mysterious: varied with 
long sal leys, thickets, green slopes and rocky crags. High 
up, under one of the peaks, there is even a bamboo- 
grove. There are springs and wells in the hills; I have 
camped np here bv them. 

In my dav. the Buffalo, the Eland and the Rhino lived 
in the Ngong Hills, the very old Natives remembered a 
time when there were Elephants there, and I was always 
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*;orrv that the whole Ngong Mountain was not eiulosrd 
in the Game Reserve. Onlv a small part of it was (iaine 
Reserve, and the beacon on the Southern pc'ak marked 
the boimdarv of it. When the Colony prospers and Nai- 
robi. the eapital, grows into a big city, the Ngong Hills 
have made a matchless game park for it. But 
during my last vears in .Africa manv young Nairobi shop- 
people ran out into the hills on Sundays, on their motor- 
cycles. and sliot at am thing tliey saw, and I believe that 
tfu' big game will have wandered awav from the hills, 
through the thorn-thickets and the stony ground further 
South. 

I'p on the very ridge of the hills and on the four j^eaks 
themselves it was easv to walk; the grass was short as on .t 
lawn, with the grev stone in places breaking through 
the sward. Along the ridge, up and down the peaks, like a 
gentle switchback, there ran a narrow game-path. One 
morning, at the time that I was camped in the hills, I 
came up here and walker! along the path, and I found on 
it fresh tracks and dung of a herd of Kland. The big 
peaceful animals must have been up on the ridge at sun- 
rise. walking in a long row. and vou cannot imagine that 
they had come for anv other reason than just to look, 
deep down on both sides, at the land below. 

We grew coffee on mv farm. The land was in itself a 
little too high for coffee, and it wms hard work to keep it 
going; we were never rich on the farm. But a coffee- 
plantation is a thing that gets hold of you and docs not 
let you go, and there is always something to do on it: 
vou arc generally just a little behind with your work. 

In :he wildness and irregularity of the country, a piece 
of lane., laid out and planted according to rule, looked 
very well. Later on, when I flew in .Africa, and became 
familiar w^ith the appearance of my farm from the air, I 
was filled with admiration for my coffee-plantation, that 
lay quite bright green in the grev -green land, and I 
realized how keenly the human mind yearns for geomcl- 
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riral figures. All the country round Nairobi, particularly 
to the north of the to vn, is laid out in a similar way, 
and here lives a people, who are constantly thinking and 
talking of planting, pruning or picking coffee, and who 
lie at night and meditate upon improvements to their 
(offcc-factories. 

("odcc-growing is a long job. It docs not all come out 
as you imagine', wlien, vourscif young and hopeful, in 
the streaini ./ rain, you carry the boxes of your shining 
young (offee-plants from the nurseries, and, with the 
whole number of farm-hands in the field, watch the 
plants set in the regular rows of holes in the wet ground 
where they are to grow, and then have them thickly 
shafh'd against the sun, with branches broken from the 
bush. siiu(‘ ol)s(urit\ is tlie prixilege of >oung things. Ii 
is four or five years till the trees come into bearing, and 
in the ircainiim' you will get drought on the land, or 
diseases, and the bold native weeds will grow up thick 
in the fields, - the black-jack, which has long scabrous 
seed-\(‘ssels that hang on to vour clothes and stockings. 
Some o{ the ttees have been baclb planted with their 
(a|)-rc)ots bent; they will die just as thev begin to flower. 
^ou |dant a little oxer six hundred trees to the acre, and 
I had six hundred acres of land with coffee: my oxen 
draggc cl the cultixators up and doxvn the fields, betxveen 
the rows ol trees, inanx thousand miles, patientb. . await- 
ing coming bountie^. 

I here arc times of great beauty on a coffee-farm. 
When the plantation floxvered in the beginning of the 
rains, it xvas a radiant sight, like a cloud of chalk, in the 
mist and the dii//ling rain, cner six hundred acres of 
land. The coflec-blossom has a delicate slightly bitter 
scent, like the black thorn blossom. WMicn the field red- 
dened xviih the ripe berries, all the women and the chil- 
dren, xvhom they call the Totos. xvere called out to pick 
the coffee off the trees, together xxdth the men: then the 
waggons and carts brought it doxvn to the factory near 
the river. Our machinery was never quite what it should 
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have been, but wc had planned and built the factory our- 
selves and thought highly of it. Once the whole factory 
burned down and had to be built up again. The big 
cofTcc-drver turned and turned, rumbling the coffee in 
its iron belly with a sound like pebbles that arc washed 
about on the sea-shore. Sometimes the coffee would be 
drv. and readv to take out of the dryer, in the middle of 
the night. That was a picturesque moment, with many 
hurricane lamps in the huge dark room of the factory, 
that was hung everywhere with cobwebs and coffee-husks, 
and with eager glowing dark faces, in the light of the 
lamps, round the dryer; the factory, you felt, hung ui 
the great African night like a bright jewel in an Ethiopc*s 
ear. Later on the cofTee was hulled, graded, and sorted bv 
hand, and packed in sacks sewn up with a saddler’s 
needle. 

Then in the end in the earlv morning, while it was 
still dark, and I was King in bed. I heard the waggons, 
loaded high up with coffee-sacks, twelve to a ton. with 
sixteen oxen to each waggon, starting on their wav in to 
Nairobi railway station up the long factory hill, with much 
shouting and rattling, the drivers running beside the 
waggons. I was pleased to think that this was the onlv 
hill up, on their wav. for the farm was a thousand feet 
higher than the town of Nairobi. In the evening I walked 
out to meet the procession that came back, tlie tired 
oxen hanging their heads in front of the emptv waggons, 
with a tired little Toto leading them, and the wearv 
drivers trailing their whips in the dust of the road. Now 
we had done what we could do. The coffee would be 
on the sea in a dav or two. and wc could onlv hope 
got d luck at the big auction-sales in London. 

I had oix thousand acres of land, and had thus got 
much spare land besides the coffee-plantation. Part of the 
farm was native forest, and about one thousand acres 
were squatters’ land, what they called their shambn^. 
The squatters are Natives, who with their families hold 
a few acres on a white man’s farm, and in return have 
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lo work for him a certain number of days in the year. My 
squatters, I think, saw the relationship in a different light, 
for many of them were born on the farm, and their 
fathers before them, and they very likely regarded me 
as a s(Mt ot superior squatter on their estates. I'he 
squatters’ land was more intensely alive than the rest 
of the farm, and was changing with the seasons the year 
round. I he niai/e grew up higher than your head as you 
walked on ..le narrow hard-trampled footpaths in be- 
tween the tail green rustling regiments, and then again 
it was harvested. The beans, ripened in the fields, were 
gathered and tlirashed by the women, and the stalks and 
pods were collected and burned, so that in certain seasons 
thin blue columns of smoke rose here and there all over 
the farm. 1 he Kikuyu also grew the sweet potatoes, 
that have a vine-like leaf and spread over the ground 
like a dense entangled mat, and many varieties of big 
yellow and green speckled pumpkins. 

Whenever you walk amidst the Kikuyu shambas, the 
first thing that will catih your eye is the hind part of a 
little old woman raking in her soil, like a picture of an 
ostrich which buries her head in the sand. Each Kikuyu 
family had a number of small round peaked huts and 
store-huts; the space between the huts was a lively place, 
the earth hard as concrete; here the maize was ground 
and the goats milked, and children and chickens were 
running. I used to shoot spurfowl in the sweet-f>otato 
fields round the squatters’ houses in the blue late after- 
noons, and the stock-pigeons cooed out a loud song in 
the high-stemmed, fringy trees, which were left over, 
here and there in the shambas, from the forest that had 
once covered all the farm. 

1 had moreover a couple of thousand acres of grass- 
land on the farm. Here the long grass ran and fled like 
sea-waves before the strong winds, and the little Kikuyu 
herdboys herded their fathers’ cows. In the cold season 
they carried live coals in small wicker baskets with them 
from the huts, and sometimes caused big grass-fires, which 
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were disastrous to the grazing on the farm. In the years 
of drought the Zebra and the Eland came down to the 
farm’s grass-plains. 


Nairobi w^as our town, twelve miles away, down on a 
flat bit of land amongst hills. Here was the Government 
House and the big central oHices; from here the country 
was ruled. 

h is imp>ossible that a town will not play a part in 
your life, it docs not e\en make much dillereiue whether 
)ou have more good or bad things to say of it, it draws 
your mind to it, b> a mental law oi gravitation. I'hc 
luminous haze on the sk) abo\e the town at night, 
which 1 could see Irom some places on my farm, set my 
thoughts going, and recalled the big cities ot Europe. 

When I first came to Africa, there were no cars in the 
country, and we rode in to Nairobi, or drove in a cart 
with six mules to it, and stabled our animals in the 
Stables of The Highland I'ranspoit. During all my time. 
Nairobi was a medley place, with some line new stone 
buildings, and wdiole quarters of old corrugated iron 
shops, offices and bungalows, laid out with long rows of 
Eucahptus trees along the Ixire dusty streets. Ehe Ollices 
of the High Court, the Native Allairs Depart meiit, and 
the \'eterinary Depaiiment were lousih housed, and i 
had a great respect lor those (iovernment Olficials who 
could get any work at all done in the little burning 
hot, ink\ rooms in which thev were set. 

Ml the same Nairobi was a town; here you could bu> 
things, hear new s, lum h or dine at the hotels and dance 
at the Cdub. And it was a live place, in movement like 
runnirg water, and in growth like a young thing, it 
changed ;oni yeai to vear, and while vou were away on 
a shooting Safari. Ilie new Government House was 
built, a stately cool house with a hue ball-room and a 


pretty garden, big gieat impressive agri- 

cultural shows aiui^^fe no^y^^^iows were held, our 
Quasi-Smart Set j^^he Colony'^mim time to time en- 
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livrncd the town with rows of quick melodrama. Nairobi 
said to you: ‘Make the most of me and of time. Wir 
kommen nic wieder so jung — so undisciplined and rapa- 
cious — zusammen.' Generally I and Nairobi were in 
very good understanding, and at one time I drove through 
the town and thought: There is no world without 
Nairobi’s streets. 

rhe quarters of the Natives and of the coloured im- 
migrants wcic very extensive compared to the European 
town. 

^rhe Swaheli town, on the road to the Muthaiga Club, 
had not a good name in any way, but was a lively, dirty 
and gaudy place, with, at any hour, a number of things 
going on in it. It was built mostly out of old paraffin 
tins hammered flat, in various states of rust, like the 
coral rock, the fossilized structure, from which the spirit 
of the advancing civilization was steadily fleeing. 

The Somali town was farther away from Nairobi, on 
account, I think, of the Somali’s svstem of seclusion of 
their women. I'here were in my day a few beautiful 
voung Somali Avomen, of Avhom all the town knew the 
names, who went and lived in the Bazaar and led the 
Nairobi Police a great dance; they were intelligent, and 
b('witching people. But the honest Somali women were 
not seen in the town. The Somali toAvn lay exposed to 
all winds and was shadeless and dustv. it must have re- 
called to the Somali their native deserts. Europeans, w^ho 
live for a long time, even for sc\cral generations, in 
the same place, cannot reconcile themselves to the 
complete indifference to the surroundings of their homes, 
nf the nomadic races. The Somali’s houses were ir- 
regularly strewn on ^hc bare ground, and looked as if 
they had been nailed together with a bushel of four-inch 
nails, to last for a week. It was a surprising thing, when 
you entered one of them, to find it inside so neat and 
fresh, scented with Arab incenses, with fine carpets and 
hangings, vessels of brass and silver, and swords with 
ivory hilts and noble blades. The Somali women them- 
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solves had dignified, gentle ways, and were hospitable 
and gay, with a laughter like silver bells. I was much at 
home in the Somali village through my Somali servant 
Farah Aden, who was with me all the time that I was in 
Africa, I went to many of their feasts. A big Somali 
wedding is a magnificent, traditional festivity. As a guest 
of honour I was taken into the bridal chamber, where 
the walls and the bridal bed were hung with old gcntlv 
plowing weavings and embroideries, and the dark-cved 
young bride herself was stiff, like a marshal’s baton, with 
heavy silks, gold and amber. 

The Somali were cattle-dealers and traders all over 
the country. For the transport of their goods they kept a 
number of little grev donkevs in the village, and I have 
seen camels there as well: haughtv, hardened products 
of the desert, beyond all earthlv sufferings, like Cactus, 
and like the Somali. 

The Somali bring much trouble upon themselves bv 
their terrible tribal quarrels. In this matter thev feel and 
reason differently from other people. Farah belonged to 
the tribe of Habr Yunis. ,so that personally in a quarrel I 
sided with them. At one time there was a great real 
fight in the Somali town, between the two tribes of Dulba 
Hantis and Habr Ch.aolo, with rifle-shooting and fires, 
and ten or twelve people killed, until the Covernment 
interfered. Farah then had a voting friend of his own 
tribe, by name of Sayid. who used to come out to see 
him at the farm, and who was a graceful bov, so that I 
was sorry when I was told bv mv honsoboys that Sayid 
had gone round to visit a Habr Chaolo familv in their 
house, when an angry member of the Dtdha Hantis 
tribe h.-^d passed and fired two shots at haphazard through 
the wall cT the house and broken Sayid’s leg. I condoled 
with Farah on his friend’s mi.sfortune. — ‘What? Sayid?’ 
Farah cried out with vehemence. ‘That was good enough 
for Sayid. Why must he go and drink tea in the house 
of a Habr Chaolo?’ 

The Indians of Nairobi dominated the big Native 
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business quarter ol the Bazaar, and the great Indian 
merchants had their little Villas just outside the town: 
Jevanjee, Suleiman Virjee, Allidina Visram. They all 
had a taste for stonework-stairs, balusters, and vases, 
rather badly cut out of the soft stone of the country, — 
like the structures which children build of pink orna- 
mental bricks. They gave tea-parties in their gardens, 
with Indian pastry in the style of the Villas, and were 
clever, tra\ell.»l, highly polite people. But the Indians in 
Africa are such grasping tradesmen that with them you 
would never know if you were face to face with a human 
individual or with the head of a firm. I had been to 
.Suleiman Virjee’s house, and when one day I saw the 
flag at half mast above his big compound of warehouse, 

I asked Farah: ‘Is Suleiman Virjee dead?’ ‘Half dead,’ 
said Farah. ‘Do they put the flag at half mast when he 
is half dead.-*’ 1 asked. ‘Suleiman is dead,’ said Farah. 
‘Virjee is alive.’ 

Before I took over the management of the farm, I had 
been keen on shooting and had been out on many 
Safaris. But when I became a farmer I put away my rifles. 

The Masai, the nomadic, cattle-owning nation were 
neighbours of the farm and lived on the other side of the 
river; from time to time some of them would come to my 
house to complain about a lion that was taking their 
cows, and to ask me to go out and shoot it for them, and 
I did so if I could. Sometimes, on Saturday, I also 
walked out on the Orungi plains to shoot a Zebra or two 
as meat for my iarm-labourers, with a long tail of opti- 
mistic young Kikuyu after me. ! shot birds on the farm, 
spurfowl and guineafowl, that are very good to eat. But 
for many years I was not out on any shooting expedition. 

Still, we often talked on the farm of the Safaris that 
we had been on. Camping-places fix themselves in your 
mind as if you had spent long periods of your life in 
them. You will remember a curve of your waggon track 
in the grass of the plain, like the features of a friend. 
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Out on the Safaris, I had seen a herd of Buffalo, one 
hundred and twenty-nine of them, come out of the morn- 
ing mist under a copper sky, one by one, as if the 
dark and massive, iron-like animals with the mighty 
hori/.ontally swung horns were not approaching, but were 
being created before my eyes and sent out as they were 
finished. I had seen a herd of Elephant travelling through 
dense Native forest, where the sunlight is strewn down 
between the thick creepers in small spots and patches, 
pacing along as if they had an appointment at the end of 
the world. It was, in giant si/e, the border of a very old, 
infinitel) precious Persian carpet, in the dyes of green, 
yellow ancl black-brown. I hacl time after time watched 
the progression across the plain of the CiiralFe, in their 
c|ueer, inimitable, \cgetative gracefulness, as if it were 
not a herd of animals but a family of rare, long-stemmed, 
speckled gigantic llowers slowly acbanc ing. 1 had followed 
two Rhinos on their morning promenade, when they 
were sniiting and snorting in the air of the dawn, — which 
is so cold that it hurts the nose. — and looked like two 
ver\ big angular stones rollicking in the long \ alley and 
enjening life together. I had seen the royal lion, before 
sunrise, below a waning moon, crossing the grey plain on 
his way home from the kill, chawing a dark wake- in tlie sil- 
very grass, his face still red up to the eats, or dining tlie 
midday-siesta, when he reposed contentedly in the midst 
of his family on the short grass and in the delicate, spring- 
like shade of the broad .Acacia trees of his part of .Africa. 

Ml these things were pleasant to think of when times 
were dull on the farm. And the big game was out there 
still, in their own country; I could go ancl look them up 
once riore if I liked. Their nearnc.ss gave a shine ancl 
play to the atmosphere of the farm. Farah, — although 
with time he came to take a vivid interest in farm-affairs, 
— and my old native Safari-servants, lived in hope of 
other Safaris. 

Out in the wilds I had learned to beware of abrupt 
movements. The creatures with which you arc dealing 
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rherc are shy and watchful, they have a talent for evad- 
ing you when you least expert it. No domestic animal 
can be as still as a wild animal, rhe civilized people ha\c 
lost the aptitude of stillness, and must take lessons in 
silent e from the wild before they are accepted by it. The 
art of moving gently, without suddenness, is the first to 
be studied by the hunter, and more so by the hunter with 
the camera. Hunters cannot have their own way, they 
must fall in widi the wind, and the (olouis and smells of 
the landstape, anti they must make the tempo of the en- 
sembh' their t)wn. Sometimes it repeats a movement over 
anti o\('r again, and the\ must follow up with it. 

W'hen you have caught the rh\rhm of Africa, \ou 
fintl that it is the same in all h(*r musif. What I learnetl 
from the game in the tountr\. was useful tt) me in mv 
dealings with the Native People. 

I'hc love of woman and womanliness is a masculine 
i haracteristic, anti the lose of man and manliness a femi- 
nine characteristic, and there is a susccptibilits to the 
Southern countries and races that is a Nordic qualits. 
The Normans must have fallen in love with the foreign 
countries, first with France anti then with England, 
riiosc old Milords who figure in the historv and fiction 
of the eighteenth centurv. as constantlv travelling in 
Italy, Greece and Spain, hatl not a single Southern trait 
in their nature, but were drawn and held bv the fascina- 
tion of things whollv different from themselves. The old 
German and Scantlina\ ian painters, philosophers and 
[)oets, when they first came to Florence and Rome, went 
down on their knees to adore th^ South. 

A queer illogical patience towards an alien world came 
out in these impatient j^eople. As it is almost impossible 
for a woman to irritate a real man. and as to the women, 
a man is never quite contemptible, never altogether 
rejectable, as long as he remains a man, so were the hastv 
red-haired Northern people infinitely long-suffering with 
the tropical countries and races. They would stand no 
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nonsense from their own country or their own relations, 
but they took the drought of the African Highlands, and 
a case of sun stroke, the Rinderpest on their cattle, and 
the incompetencv of their Native servants, with humility 
and resignation. Their sense of individuality itself was 
lost in the sense of the possibilities that lie in interaction 
between those who can be made one bv reason of their 
incongruity. The people of Southern Furope and the 
people of mixed blood have not got this quality: they 
blame if. or ^corn it. So the men’s men scorn the sif^hing 
lover, and the rational women who have no patience with 
their men, are in the same wav indignant with Grisehla 

As for me. from mv first weeks in Africa. I had felt 
a great affection for the Natives. It was a strong feeling 
that embraced all ages and both sexes. I'he discovery of 
the dark races was to me a magnificent enlargement 
of all mv world. If a person with an inborn svmpathv for 
animals had grown up in a milicai where there wtic' no 
animals, and had come into contact with animals late in 
life: or if a person with an instinctive taste for woods 
and forest had entered a forest for the first time at the 
age of twenty; of if some one with an ear for music 
had happened to hear music for the first time when he 
was already grown up: their cases might haye been 
similar to mine. After I had met with the Natives. I 
s^t out the routine of m\ daily life to the Orchestra. 

Mv father was an officer in the Danish and French 
army, and as a very young lieutenant at Diippel he wrote 
home: 'Back in Diippel T was officer to a long column. It 
was hard work, but it was splendid. The love of war is a 
passion like another, you love soldiers as you love young 
womc Tolk, — to madness, and the one love does not ex- 
clude ti... other, as the girls knosv. But the love of women 
can include only one at a time, and the love for vour sol- 
diers comprehends the whole regiment, which vou would 
like enlarged if it were possible.* It was the s.ime thing 
with the Natives and me. 

It was not easy to get to know the Natives. They were 
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qilick of hearing, and evanescent; if you frightened them 
they could withdraw into a world of their own, in a 
second, like the wild animals which at an abrupt move- 
ment from you are gone, — simply are not there. Until 
you knew a Native well, it was almost impossible to get 
a straight answer from him. To a direct question as to 
how many cows he had, he had an eluding reply, — ‘As 
many as 1 told you yesterday.* It goes against the feelings 
of Europeans be answered in such a manner, it very 
likely goes against the ieelings of the Natives to be 
questioned in this wav. II we j^ressed or |)ursued them, 
to get an ex[)lanation of their behaviour out of them, 
they receded as long as they posdbly could, and then 
they used a giotesciue humorous fantasy to lead us on 
the wrong Hack. K\en small children in this situation 
had all the cpialiiv ol old Poker-players, who do not 
mind il voi; o\e:\alue or undervalue their hand, so long 
as you do not know its real nature. When we really did 
break into the Natives’ existence, thev behaved like ants, 
when vou poke a stic k into their ant-hill; they wiped out 
the damage with uinvearied eneigv, swiftlv and silently, 
as il oblitcKiling an unseemlv action. 

W’e could not know and could not imagine, what the 
clangers were that thev I eared liom our hands. 1 myself 
think that thev were afraid ol us more in the manner in 
which u)u arc? alraid ot a sudden terrihe noise, than as 
vou are afraid ol sullering and death. And yet it was 
dillicult to tell, for the Natives were great at the art of 
mimicry. In the shambas you would sometimes in the 
c‘arlv morning come upon a spurlo\\l which would run 
in front of your horse as if her wing was broken, and she 
was terrilied of being caught by the dogs. But her wing 
was not broken, and she was not alraid of the dogs, — she 
could whir up before them the moment she chose. — 
only she had got her brood of young chicken some- 
where near by. and she was drawing our attention away 
from them. Like the spin fowl, the Nativ es might be 
mimicking a fear of us because ot some other deeper 
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dread the nature ol which we could not guess. Or in the 
end their beha\iour to us might be some sort of strange 
joke, and the shy people weie not afraid of us at all. The 
Natives have, far less than the white people, the sense of 
risks in life. Sometimes on a Safari, or on the farm, in a 
moment of extreme tension, 1 have met the eyes of my 
Native companions, and have felt that we were at a great 
distance from one another, and that they were wonder- 
ing at my apprehension of our risk. It made me reflect 
that perhaps the> were, in life itself, within their own 
element, such as we can ne\er be, like fishes in deep 
water which for the life of them cannot understand our 
fear of drowning. This assurance, this art of swimming, 
they had, I thought, because thev had preserved a know 
ledge that was lost to us by our first parents; Africa, 
amongst the continents, will teach it to you: that (iod 
and the Devil are one, the majestv (oeternal, not two 
uncreated but one uncreated, and the Natives neither 
confounded the persons nor di\ided the substance. 

On our Safaris, and on the farm, my acquaintaiue 
with tile N<iti\es de\ eloped into a settled and peisonal re- 
lationshij). We were good liiends. 1 reconciled m)sell to 
the tact that while I should ne\er quite know' or under- 
stand them, the) knew me througli and through, and 
were conscious the decisions that I was going to take, 
before I was certain about them myself, for some time 
1 had a small farm up at (iil-(iil, where I li\ed in a tent, 
and I travelled bv the railway to and Iro between Ciil- 
Gil and Ngong. At Gil-Gil, I might make up my mind 
very suddenly, when it began to rain, to go back to my 
house. But when I came to Kikuyu, which was our 
statioii on the railway line, and from where it was ten 
miles to the farm, one of my people would be there with 
a mule for me to ride home on. When I asked them how 
they had known that I was coming down, they looked 
away, and seemed uneasy, as if frightened or bored, such 
as we should be if a deaf person insisted on getting an 
explanation of a symphony from us. 
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When the Natives felt safe with iis from abrupt move- 
ments and sudden noises, they would sj)cak to us a 
deal more opcnlv than one European speaks to 
another. They were never reliable, but in a {^rand man- 
ner sincere. A good name. — w^hat is (ailed prestige, — 
meant much in the Native world, f'hey seemed to have 
made u|), at some time, a joint appraisement of you, 
against which no one would afterwards ever go. 

At times, liie on the farm was very lonely, and in the 
stillness of the evenings when the minutes dripped from 
the (lock, life seemed to be dripping out of vou with 
them, just for want of white people to talk to. But all the 
time I felt the silent overshadowed existence of the 
Natives running parallel with mv own. on a different 
plane. Echoes went from the one to the other. 

I'he Natives were Africa in flesh and blood. The tall 
extinct voliano of Eongnnot that rises above the Rift 
Valiev, the broad .\fimosa trees along the rivers, the 
Elephant and the Giraffe, were not more trulv Africa 
than the Nati\’cs were,— small figures in an immense 
scenerv. All were different expressions of one idea, 
variations upon the same theme. It was not a congenial 
upheaving of heterogeneous atoms, but a heterogeneous 
upheaping of congenial atom‘s, as in the case of the oak- 
leaf and the acorn and the object made from oak. \Vc 
ourselves, in boots, and in our constant great hurry, 
often jar with the landscape. The \ati\es arc in accor- 
dance with it, and when the tall. slim. dark, and dark- 
eved people travel. — alwavs one bv one. so that even the 
great Native veins of traffic are narrow foot-paths, — or 
work the soil, or herd their cattle, or hold their big 
dances, or tell you a tale, it is Africa wandering, dancing 
and entertaining vou. In the highlands \ou remember 
the Poet’s words: 

Noble found I 

ever the Native, 

and insipid the Immigrant 
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The Colony is changing and has already changed since 
I lived there. When I write down as accurately as possible 
my experiences on the farm, withithe country and with 
some of the inhabitants of the plains and woods, it may 
have a sort of historical interest. 



A NATIVE CHILD 


Rainaiuc was a small Kikuyu boy, the son ot one ot 
my squatteis. 1 used to know my squatter children well, 
for they both /orked tor me on the tarm, and used 
to be up round my house herding their goats on the 
lawns, in the laith that here something of interest might 
always occur. But Kamante must have lived on the farm 
for some years before f ever met him; I suppose that he 
had been leading a seclusive existence, like a sick animal. 

I came upon him lor the first time one day when I 

\sas riding across the plain of the farm, and he was herd- 
ing his peoi'lc’ goats there. He was the most pitiful 

((ijject that you could set eyes on. His head was big and 

his body terribly small and thin, the elbows and knees 
stood out like knots on a stick and both his legs were 
(osered with deep running sores from the thigh to the 
heel. Here on the plain he looked extraordinarily small, 
so that it struck you as a strange thing that so much 
suffering could be condensed into a single point. When I 
stopped and spoke to him, he did not answer, and hardly 
appeared to see me. In his Hat, angular, harrassed, and 
infinitely patient face, the eyes were without glance, dim 
like the eyes of a dead person. He looked as if he could 
not have more than a few weeks to live in, and you ex- 
pected to see the vultures, which are never far away from 
death on the plain, high up in the pale burning air over 
his head. I told him to come round to my house the next 
morning, so that I coulu try to cure him. 

I was a doctor to the people on the farm most morn- 
ings from nine to ten, and like all great quacks 1 had a 
large circle of patients, and generally between two and a 
dozen sick people up by my house then. 

The Kikuyu are adjusted for the unforeseen and ac- 
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customcd to the unexpected. Here they differ I'roin the 
u'/ii(e men, ol whom the majority strive to insure them 
selves against the unknown and the assaults of fate. 
Fhe Negro is on friendly terms with destiny, having 
been in her hands all his time; she is to him, in a way. 
his home, the familiar darkness of the hut, deep mould 
for hi> roots. He faces any change in life with great 
calm. Amongst the qualities that he will be looking for 
in a master or a doctor or in God, imagination, I 
believe, comes high up in the list. It may be on the 
strength of such a taste, that the Caliph Haroun al Ras- 
chid maintains, to the hearts of Africa and Arabia, his 
position as an ideal ruler; with him nobody knew what 
to expect next, and you did not know where you had him. 
When the .Africans speak of the personality of Ciotl 
ihe\ speak like the Arabian Nights or like the last cha|)ters 
of the book of Job; it is die same cjualitiy, the inlinite 
power of imagination, with which they are impressed. 

l o this characteristic in my people I myself owed m) 
{X)pularity, or my fame, as a doctor. When I first came 
out to Africa I traselled on the boat with a great German 
Scientist, who was going out, for the twentythiid time, 
to experiment with cures for sleeping-sickness, and who 
had over a hundred rats and guinea-pigs on the lH)at 
w'ith him. Me told me that his dilliculty with the Native 
patients had nc\er been any lack of courage in them — in 
the face of pain or ol a great operation they generally 
showed little fear, — but it was their deep dislike of regu- 
larity, of any repeated tieatment or the systematization of 
the whole; and this the great (ierman doctor could not 
understand. But when I myself got to know the Natives, 
tlii' quality in them was one of the things that 1 liked 
best. I hey had real courage: the unadulterated liking of 
danger, — the true answer ol creation to the announce- 
ment of their lot, — the echo from the earth when heaven 
had spoken. I sometimes thought that what, at the bottom 
of their hearts, they feared from us was pedantry. In the 
hands of a pedant they die of grief. 
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My patients waited on a paved terrace outside my house. 
Here they squatted, — the old skeletons of men with 
tearing coughs and running eyes, the young slim smooth 
brawlers with black eyes and bruised mouths, and the 
mothers with their feverish children, like little dry 
flowers, hanging upon their necks. I often had bad burns 
to treat, lor the Kikuyu at night sleep round the fires 
in their huts, and the piles of burning wood or charcoal 
may collapse ar.a slide down on them, — when at times I 
had run out of my store of medicine, I found that honey 
was n >1 a bad ointment for burns. I he atmosphere of 
the terrace was animated, electric, like the atmosphere 
of the Casinos in Europe. I he low lively flow of talk 
would stop when 1 came out, but the silence was pregnant 
with possibilities, now the moment had come when any- 
thing might happen. 1 hey did however always wait for 
me myself to choose my first patient. 

1 knew very little of doctoring, just what you learn 
at a first aid course. But my renown as a doctor had 
been spread by a few lucky cures, and had not been 
decreased by the catastrophic mistakes that I had 
made. 

If now I had been able to guarantee my patients a 
recovery in each single case, who knows but that their 
circle might have thinned out? I should then have at- 
tained a professional prestige, — here evidently was a 
highly efficient doctor from Volaia, — but would they still 
have been sure that the Lord was with me? For of the 
Lord they knew from the great years of drought, from the 
lions on the plains at night, and the leopards near the 
houses when the children were alone there, and from the 
swarms of grasshoppers that would come on to the land, 
nobody knew where-froin, and leave not a leaf of grass 
where they had passed. I'hey knew him, too, from the 
unbelievable hours of happiness when the swarm passed 
over the maizcKeld and did not settle, or when in Spring 
the rains would come early and plentiful, and make all 
the fields and plains flower and give rich crops. So that 
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this highly capable doctor from Volaia might be after* all 
a sort of outsider where the real great things in life were 
concerned, 

Kamante to my surprise turned up at my house the 
morning after our first meeting. He stood there, a little 
away from the three or four other sick people present, 
erect, with his half-dead face, as if after all he had some 
feeling of attachment to life, and had now made up his 
mind to try this last chance of holding on to it. 

He showed himself with time to be an excellent patient. 
He came when he was ordered to come, without fault, 
and he could keep account of time when he was told to 
come back every third or fourth day, which is an un- 
usual thing with the Natives. He bore the hard treat- 
ment of his sores with a stoicism that I have not known 
the like of. In all these respects I might have held him 
up as a model to the others, but I did not do so, for at the 
same time he caused me much uneasiness of mind. 

Rarely, rarely, have I met such a wild creature, a 
human being wlio was so utterly isolated from the world, 
and, by a sort of firm deadly resignation, completely 
closed to all surrounding life. 1 could make him answer 
when I questioned him, but he never volunteered a 
word and never looked at me. He had no pity whatever 
in him, and kept a little scornful laughter of contempt, 
and of knawing better, for the tears of the other sick 
children, when they were washed and bandaged, but he 
never looked at them either. He had no wish for any sort 
of contact with the world around him, the contacts that he 
had known of had been too cruel for that. His fortitude 
of soul in the face of pain was the fortitude of an old 
warrior. A thing could never be so bad as to surprise 
him, he was, by his career and his philosophy, prepared 
for the worst. 

All this was in the grand manner, and recalled the 
declaration of faith of Prometheus: ‘Pain is my element as 
hate is thine. Ye rend me now: I care not.’ And, ‘Ay, 
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do thy worst. Thou art omnipotent.’ But in a person of 
his size it was uncomfortable, a thing to make you lose 
heart. And what will God think, — I thought, — confronted 
with this attitude in a .small human being? 

I remember well the first time that he ever looked at 
me and spoke to me of his own accord. This must have 
been some time along in our acquaintance, for I had 
given up my first mode of treatment, and was trying a 
new thing, a hot poultice that I had looked up in mv 
hooks. In my eagerness to do the thing thoroughly, I 
made 't too hot, and as I put if on his leg and clapped the 
dressing on the top of it Kamante spoke; — ‘Msabu,’ he 
said, and gave me a great glance. The Natives use this 
Indian word when they address white women, but thev 
nronounce it a little differently, and change it into an 
African word, with a diverging ring to it. In Kamante’s 
mouth now it •vis a cry for help, but also a word of 
warning, such as a loyal friend might give yon, to stop 
von in a proceeding unworthv of you. I thought of it 
with hope afterwards. I had ambition as a doctor, and I 
W.1S sorry to have put on the poultice too hot. but I was 
glad all the .same, for this was the first glimpse of an 
understanding between the wild child and myself. The 
stark sufferer, who expected nothing but suffering, did 
not expect it from me. 

As far as my doctoring of him went, things did not. 
however, look hopeful. For a long time I kept on wash- 
ing and bandaging his leg, but the disease was bevond 
me. From time to time he would groiv a little better, and 
then the sores would break out in new places. In the end 
I made up my mind to take him to the hospital of the 
Scotch Mission. 

This decision of mine for once was sufficiently fatal, 
and had in it enough possibilities, to make an impression 
on Kamante, — he did not want to go. He was prevented 
bv his career and his philosophy from protesting much 
against anything, but when I drove him to the Mission, 
and delivered him there in the long hospital building, in 
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surroundings entirely foreign and mysterious to him', he 
trembled. 

I had the Church of Scotland Mission as a neighbour 
twelve miles to the North West, five hundred feet higher 
than the farm; and the French Roman Catholic Mission 
ten miles to the East, on the flatter land, and five hun- 
dred feet lower. I did not svmpathi/e with the Missions, 
but personally I was on friendlv terms with them both, 
and regretted that between themselves they should live 
in a state of hostility. 

The French Fathers were niv best friends. I used to 
ride over with Farah. to hear Mass with them on Sun- 
day morning, partly in order to speak French again, and 
partly because it was a lovelv ride to the Mission. For a 
long wav the road ran through the Forest Department’s 
old wattle plantation, and the virile fresh pinaeeous scent 
of the wattle-trees was sweet and cheering in the morn- 
ings. 

If was an extraordinarv thing to see how the Church 
of Rome was carrying her atmosphere with her wher- 
ever she %vent. The Fathers had planned and built their 
Church themselves, with the assistance of their Native 
congregation, and they w'ere with reason very proud of 
it. There was here a fine big grev Church with a bell- 
tower on it; it was laid out on a broad courtvard, above 
terraces and stairs, in the midst of their coffee-plantation, 
which was the oldest in the Colony and very skilfully 
run. On the two other sides of the court were the arcaded 
Refectory and the Convent buildings, with the school 
and the mill dosvn by the river, and to get into the drive 
up to the Church you had to ride over an arched bridge. 
It vas all built in grev stone, and as you came riding 
down upon it, it looked neat and impressive in the land- 
scaoe, and might have been lying in a Southern canton 
of .Switzerland, or in the North of Italy. 

The friendly fathers lay in wait for me at the Church 
door, when Mass was over, to invite me to un petit verre 
de vin, across the courtyard in the roomy and cool 
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Refectory; there it was wonderful to hear how they knew 
of everything that was going on in the Colony, even to 
the remotest corners of it. I’hey would also, under the 
disguise of a sweet and benevolent conversation, draw 
from you any sort of news that you might possibly have 
in you, like a small lively group of brown, furry bees, — 
for they all grew long, thick beards, — hanging on to a 
Hower lor its store of honey. But while they were so in- 
terested in the lif'e of the Colony, they were all the time 
in their own trench way exiles, patient and cheerful 
obcisai.ts to some higher orders of a mysterious nature. 
If it had not been for the unknown authority that kept 
them in the place, you felt they would not be there, 
neither would the Church of grey stone with the tall bell- 
tower, nor the arcades, the school or any other part of 
their neat plantation and Mission station. For when the 
word of relief had been gi\en, all of these would leave 
the affairs of the Colony to themselves and take a bee- 
line back to Paris. 

Farah, who had been holding the two ponies while I 
had been to Church, and to the Refectory, on the way 
back to the farm would notice my cheerful spirits, — he 
was himself a pious .Mohammedan and did not touch 
akohol, but he took the Mass and the w'ine as coordi- 
nant rites of my religion. 

The F'rench F'athers sometimes rode on their motor- 
bicycles to the farm and lunched there, they quoted 
the fables of Lafontaine to me. and gave me good advice 
on my coffee-plantation. 

I’he Scotch Mission I did not know so well. There 
was a splendid view, from up there, over all the sur- 
rounding Kikuyu country, but all the same the Mis- 
sion station gave me an impression of blindness, as if it 
could sec nothing itself. The Church of Scotland was 
working hard to put the Natives into European clothes, 
which, 1 thought, did them no good from any point 
of view. But they had a very good hospital at the Mis- 
sion, and, at the time when I was there, it was in the 
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charge of a philanthropic, clever head-doctor. Dr. Arthur. 
They saved the life of many of the people from the farm. 

At the Scotch Mission they kept Kamantc for three 
months. During that time 1 saw him once. 1 came riding 
past the Mission on my way to the Kikuyu railway 
station, and the road here for a while runs along the 
hospital grounds. 1 caught sight of Kamante in the 
gTOunds, he was standing by himself at a little distance 
horn the groups of other convalescents. By this time he 
was already so much better that he could run. When he 
saw me he came up to the fence and ran with me as long 
as it was following the road. He trotted along, on his >ide 
of the fence, like a foal in a paildock when you pass it on 
horseback, and kept his e\es on in\ jx)ny, but he did not 
sa\ a word. At the corner of the hospital grounds Ite had 
to stop, and when as 1 rode on. I looked back, I saw him 
standing stock still, with his head up in the air, and star- 
ing after me, in the exact manner of a foal when you ride 
away from it. I waved my hand to him a couple of times, 
the first time he did not react at all, then suddcnlv his 
arm went straight up like a pump-spear, but he did not 
do it more than once. 

Kamante came back to my house on the niotning of 
Easter Sunday, and handed me a letter from the hospital 
people who declared that he was much better and that 
they thought him cured for good. He must have kitown 
something of its contents for he watched mv face atten- 
tively while I was reading it, but he did not want to dis- 
cuss it, he had greater things in his mind. Kamante al- 
ways carried himself with much collected or restrained 
digni”. . but this time he shone with repre,ssed triumph 
as well. 

All Natises have a strong sense tor dramatic ellects. 
Kamante had carefully tied old bandages round his legs 
all the way up to the knee, to arrange a surprise for me. 
It was clear that he .saw the vital importance of the 
moment, not in his own good luck, but, unselfishly, in 
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the pleasure that he was to give me. He probably remem- 
bered the times when he had seen me all upset by the 
continual failure of my cures with him, and he knew that 
the result of the hospitaTs treatment was an astounding 
thing. As slowly, slowly, he unwound the bandages from 
his knee to his heel there appeared, underneath them, a 
pair of whole smooth legs, only slightly marked by grey 
scars. 

When Kamantc had thoroughly, and in his calm grand 
manner, enjoyed my astonishment and pleasure, he again 
renewed the impression bv stating that he was now a 
Cihristian. ‘I am like you/ he said. He added that he 
thought that I might give him a Rupee because Christ 
had risen on this same day. 

He went away to call on his own people. His mother 
was a widow, and lived a long way awav on the farm. 
From what I heard from her later I believe that he did 
upon this (lav make a digression from his habit and un- 
loaded his heart to her of the impressions of strange 
people and wavs that he had received at the hospital. 
But after his visit to his mother’s hut. he came back to 
my house as if he took it for granted that now he be- 
longed there. He was then in mv service from this time 
till the time that 1 left the countrv, — for about twehe 
years. 

Kamantc when I first met him looked as if he were six 
years old, but he had a brother who looked about eight, 
and both brothers agreed that Kamantc was the eldest of 
them, so I suppose he must have been set back in growth 
by his long illness: he was probablv then nine vears old. 
He grew up now, but he alwavs made the impression of 
being a dwarf, or in some wav deformed, although you 
could not put your finger on the precise spot that made 
him look so. His angular face was rounded with time, he 
walked and moved e:isily, and I myself did not think him 
bad-looking, but I may have looked upon him with 
something of a creator’s eyes. His legs remained forever 
as thin as sticks. A fantastic figure he always was, half of 
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fun and half of diabolism: with a very slight alteration, 
he might have sat and stared down, on the top of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. He had in him some- 
thing bright and live; in a painting he would have made 
a spot of unusuallv intense colouring; with this he gave a 
stroke of picturesqueness to mv household. He was never 
quite right in the head, or at least he was always what, in 
a white person, you would have called highlv eccentric. 

He was a thoughtful person. Perhaps the long years 
of suffering that he had lived through, had developed in 
him a tendenev to reflect upon things, and to draw his 
own conclusions from everything he saw. He was all his 
life, in his own wav, an isolated figure. P\'en when he 
did the same things as other people he would do them in 
a different way. 

I had an E\cning School for the peo|)le of tlu‘ farm, 
with a Native schoolmaster to teach them. I got m\ 
schoolmasters from one of the Missions, and in m\ time 
I base had all three. “Roman Catholic, Church of Kng 
land, and Church of Scotland schoolmasters. For the 
Native education of the countr\ is run rigorouslv on re- 
ligious lines: so far as I know, there arc no other books 
translated into Swaheli than the Bible and the Inmn- 
books. I m\self, during all m\ time in Africa, was plan- 
ning to translate /Fsop’s fables, for the benefit of the 
Natives, but I never found time- to carrv mv plan through. 
Still, such as it was, mv school was to me a favourite 
place on the farm, the centre of our spiritual life, and 
I <ipent many pleasant evening hours in the long old storc-- 
housc of corrugated iron in which it was kept. 

Kamante would then come with me, but he would not 
join t’.'^ children on the school-benches, he would stand 
a little c*.vay from them, as if consciouslv closing his ears 
to the learning, and exulting in the simplicity of those 
who consented to be taken in, and to listen. But in the 
privacy of my kitchen, I have seen him copying from 
memory, very slowly and pre|x)sterouslv. those same let- 
ters and figures that he had observed on the black- 
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board in the school. I do not think that he could have 
come in with other people if he had wanted to; early in 
his life something in him had been twisted or locked, 
and now it was, so to say, to him the normal thing to be 
out of the normal. He was aware of this separateness of 
his, himself, with the arrogant greatness of soul of the 
real dwarf, who, when he finds himself at a difference 
with the whole world, holds the world to be crooked. 

Kamante was ;shrewd in money matters, he spent little, 
and did a number of wise deals with the other Kikuyu 
in goa.s, he married at an early age, and marriage in 
the Kikuyu world is an expensive undertaking. At the 
same time I have heard him philosophising, soundly and 
originally, upon the worthlessness of money. He stood 
in a peculiar relation to existence on the w'hole; he 
mastered it, l^ut he had no high opinion of it. 

He had nu gift whatever for admiration. He might 
acknowledge, and think well of the wisdom of animals, 
but there was, during all the time that I knew him, only 
one human being of whose good sense I heard him 
speak approvingly; it was a young Somali woman who 
some years later came to li\e on the farm. He had a little 
mocking laughter, of which he made use in all circum- 
stances, but chiefh towards any self-confidence or gran- 
diloquence in other people. All \ati\es have in them a 
strong strain of malice, a shrill delight in things going 
wrong, which in itself is hurting and ie\ oiling to Fauo- 
peans. Kamante brought this characteristic to a rare per- 
fection, even to a special ^elf-iroin , that made him take 
pleasure in his own disappointments and disasters, nearly 
exactly as in those of other people. 

I have met with the same kind of mentalitv in the old 
Native women who have been roasted over many fires, 
who have mixed blcxul with Fate, and recogni/e her irony, 
wherever they meet it, with sympathv, as if it were that 
of a sister. (3n the farm 1 used to let my houseboys 
deal out snull , — ionibacco the Natises say — to the old 
women on Sunday mornings, whde I myself was still in 
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bed. On this accouiu I had a queer lot of customers 
round iny house on Sunciays, like a very old, rumpled, 
bald and bony |)oultry yard; and their low cackling, — 
for the Natives will very rarely speak up loudly, — made 
its way through the open winciows of my bedroom. On 
one particular Sunday morning, the gentle lively flow of 
Kikuvu communications suddenly rose to ripples and 
cascades of mirth: some highly humorous incident was 
taking place out there, and I called in Farah to tell me 
about it. Farah did not like to tell me, for the matter was 
that he had forgotten to buy snuff, so that to (lav the 
old women had come a long way, as they say themselves. 
boori , — for nothing. Fhis happening was later on a source 
of amusement to the old Kikuvu women. Sometimes, w hen 
I met one of them on a path in the mai/e-field, she would 
stand still in front of me, poke a crooked bony finger 
at me, and, with her old dark face dissolving into laughter, 
so that all the w i inkles of it were drawn and folded 
together as bv one single secret string being pulled, she 
would remind me of the Sunda> when she and her sisters 
in the snuff, had walked and walked up to mv house, 
only to find that I had forgotten to get it. and that 
there was not a grain there, — Ha ha Msabu! 

Fhc white people often say of the Kikuvu that thev 
know nothing of ‘gratitude. Kamante in any case was not 
ungrateful, he even gave words to his feeling of an obli- 
gation. .V number of times, many years after our first 
meeting, he went out of his way to do me a service for 
which I had not asked him, and when I questioned him 
why he had done it, he said that if it had not been lor me 
he should have been dead a long time ago. He showed 
his gra-i'ude in another manner as well, in a particular 
kind of benevolent, helpful, or perhaps the right worci is, 
forbearing, attitude towards me. It may be that he kept 
in mind that he and I were of the same religion. In a 
world of fools, I was, I think, to him one of the greater 
fools. From the day when he came into my service and 
attached his fate to mine, I felt his watchful |)enetrating 
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eyes on me, and my whole modus uivendi subject to a 
rlenr unbiassed eritirism; I believe that from the begin- 
ning, he looked upon the trouble that I had taken to get 
him rured as upon a piece of hopeless eccentricity. But 
he showed me all the time great interest and sympathy, 
and he laid himself out to guide my great ignorance. On 
some occasions I found that he had given time and 
thought to the problem, and that he meant to prepare 
and illustrate his instructions, in order that they should 
be easier for me to understand. 

Kamante began his life in my hous(‘ as a dog-toto, 
later he became a medic <d assistant to me. There I found 
out what good hands he had. although you would not 
liavc thought so from the look of them, and I sent him 
into the kitchen to be a cook’s bov, a marmiton. under 
my old cook Ksa, wa> murdered. After Ksa’s death 
he succeeded to him, and he was now my Chef all the 
time that he was with me. 

Natives ha\e usuallv vers little feeling for animals, 
but Kamante differed from t\pe here, as in other things, 
he was an authoritative dog-boy, and he identified him- 
self with the dogs, and would come and communicate to 
me what thev wished, or missed, or generally thought of 
things. He kept the dogs free of flc.as. which arc a pest in 
Africa, and manv times in the middle of the night, he 
,mcl I, called by the howls of the dogs, have, by the light 
of a hurricane lamp, picked off them, one bv one, the 
murderous big ants, the Siafu, which march alone and 
cat up everything on their wav. 

He must also have used his c\es at the time when 
he had been in the .\fission hospital, — even if it had been 
as was ever the case with him, without the slightest 
reverence or pre{)osscssion, — for he was a thoughtful, 
inventive doctor’s assistant. After he had left this office, 
hq would at times appear from the kitchen to interfere in 
a case of sickness, and give me very sound advice. 

But as a Chef he was a different thing, and precluded 
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classification. Nature had here taken a leap and cut away 
from the order of precedence of faculties and talents, the 
thing now became mystic and inexplicable, as ever where 
vou are dealing with genius. In the kitchen, in the 
culinary world. Kamante had all the attributes of genius, 
even to that doom of genius, — the individual’s power- 
Icssncss in the face of his own powers. If Kamante had 
been born in Europe, and had fallen into the hands of a 
clever teacher, he might have become famous, and w'ould 
have cut a droll figure in history. And out here in 
Africa he made himself a name, his attitude to his art 
was that of a master. 

I was much interested in cookery myself, and on my 
first visit back to Europe. I took lessons from a Erench 
Chef at a celebrated restaurant, because I thought it 
would be an amusing thing to be able to make good food 
in Africa. The Chef, Monsieur Perrochet. at that time 
made me an offer to come in with him in his business of 
the restaurant, for the sake of my devotion to the art. 
Now when I found Kamante at hand, as a familiar spirit 
to cook with, this devotion again took hold of me. 'I'hcre 
was to me a great pcrspcctise in our working together. 
Nothing. I thought, could be more mysterious than this 
natural instinct in a Savage for our culinary art. It made 
me take another view of our t ivili/ation; after all it might 
be in some way divine and predestinated. I felt like 
the man who regained his faith in God because a Phreno- 
logist showed him the scat in the human brain of 
theological eloquence: if the existence of theological 
eloquence could be proved, the existence of theology itself 
was proved with it, and, in the end, God’s existence. 

Kamante. in all cooking matters, had a surprising 
manual aaroitness. The great tricks and tours-de-force 
of the kitchen were child’s play to his dark crooked 
hands; they knew on their own everything about ome- 
lettes, vol-au-vents, sauces, and mayonaises. He had a 
special gift for making things light, as in the legend the 
infant Christ forms birds out of clay and tells them to fly. 
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He* scorned all complicated tools, as if impatient of too 
much independence in them, and when I gave him a 
machine for beating eggs he set it aside to rust, and beat 
whites of egg with a weeding knife that I had had to 
weed the lawn with, and his whites of eggs towered up 
like light clouds. As a (look he had a penetrating in 
spired eye, and would pick out the fattest chicken out of 
a whole poultry-yard, and he gravely weighed an egg in 
his hand, and knew when it had been laid. He thought 
out schemes for improvement of my table, and by some 
means of communication, from a friend who was work- 
ing for a doctor tar away in the tountry, he got me seed 
of a really excellent sort ot lettuce, such as I had mvself 
tor many years looked for in \ain. 

He had a great memory for recipes. He could not 
read, and he knew no English so that cookery-books 
were of no use to Inin, but he must have held all that he 
was ever taught stored up in his ungraceful head, accord- 
ing to some sysiemati/ation of his own, which I should 
never know. He had named the dishes after some event 
which had taken place on the day they had been shown 
to him, and he s])oke of the sauce of the lightning that 
struck the tree, and ot the sauce of the grey horse that 
died. But he did not contound any two of these things. 

There was only one point that I tried to impress up)on 
him without any success, that was the order of the 
courses within a meal. It became necessary to me, when 
I had guests for dinner, to draw up for my chef, as if it 
were a pictorial menu: first a soup-plate, then a fish, then 
a partridge, or an artichoke. I did not quite believe this 
shortcoming in him to be due to a faulty memory, but he 
did, I think, in his own heart, maintain that there is a 
limit to everything, and that upon anything so com- 
pletely immaterial, he would not waste his time. 

It is a moving thing to work together with a demon. 
Nominally the kitchen was mine, but in the course of 
our cooperations, I felt not only the kitchen, but the 
whole world in which we were cooperating, pass over 
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into Kamante’s hands. For here he understood to per- 
fection what I wished of him, and sometimes he carried 
out my wishes even before I had told him of them; but 
as to me I could not make clear to myself how or indeed 
why he worked as he did. It seemed to me a strange 
thii g that anyone could be so great in an art of which he 
did iioL understand the real meaning, and for which he 
felt nothing but contempt. 

Kamante could have no idea as to how a dish of ours 
ought to taste, and he was, in spite of his conversion, 
and his connection with civilization, at heart an arrant 
Kikuyu rooted in the traditions of his tribe and in hi« 
faith in them, as in the only way of living worthy of a 
human being. He did at times taste the food that he 
cooked, but then with a distrustful face, like a witch who 
takes a sip out of her cauldron. He stuck to the maize- 
cobs of his fathers. Here even his intelligence sometimes 
failed him, and he came and offered me a Kikuyu deli- 
cacy, — a roasted sweet potato or a lump of sheep’s fat, 
— as even a civilized dog, that has lived for a long 
time with people, will place a bone on the floor before 
you, as a present. In his heart he did, I feel, all the time, 
look upon the trouble that w^c give ourselves about our 
food, as upon a lunacy. I sometimes tried to extract 
from him his views upon these things, but although 
he spoke with great frankness on many subjects, on 
others he was very close, so that we worked side by side 
in the kitchen, leaving one another’s ideas on the im- 
portance of cooking, alone. 

I sent Kamante in to the Muthaiga Club to learn, and 
to the cooks of my friends in Nairobi, when I had had a 
new good dish in their house, and by the time that he 
had served his apprenticeship, my own house became 
famous in the Colony for its table. This was a great plea- 
sure to me. I longed to have an audience for my art, and 
I was glad when my friends came out to dine with me; 
but Kamante cared for the praise of no one. All the same 
he remembered the individual taste of those of my 
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friends who came most often to the farm. ‘I shall cook 
the fish in white wine for Bwana Berkeley Cole,’ he said, 
gravely, as if he were speaking of a demented person, 
‘He sends you out white wine himself to cook fish in.’ 
To get the opinion of an authority, I asked my old 
friend, Mr. Charles Bulpctt of Nairobi, out to dine with 
me. Mr. Bulpett was a great traveller of the former 
generation, themselves a generation away from Phineas 
Fogg; he had been all over the world and had tasted 
everywhere the best it had to offer, and he had not cared 
to sccur^ his future so long as he could enjoy the pre- 
sent moment. I'he books about sport and mountaineer- 
ing, of fifty years ago, tell of his exploits as an athlete, 
and of his mountain climbings in Switzerland and Mexico, 
and there is a book of famous bets called Light Come 
Light Go, in which you can read of how for a bet he 
swam the I’hamei in evening clothes and a high hat — 
but later on, and more romantically, he .swam the Helle- 
spont like I.cander and Lord Byron. I was happy when 
he came out to the farm for a tete-a-tete dinner; there is 
a particular happiness in giving a man whom you like 
very much, good food that you have cooked yourself. In 
return he gave me his ideas on food, and on many other 
things in the world, and told me that he had nowhere 
dined better. 

The Prince of Wales did me the great honour to come 
and dine at the farm, and to compliment me on a Cum- 
berland Sauce. This is the only time that I have seen 
Kamante listening with deep interest when I repeated the 
praise of his cooking to him, for Natives have very great 
ideas of kings and like to talk about them. Many 
months after, he felt a longing to hear it once more, and 
suddenly asked me, like a French reading-book, ‘Did 
the son of the Sultan like the sauce of the pig? Did he 
eat it all?’ 

Kamante showed his good will towards me, outside of the 
kitchen as well. He wanted to help me, in accordance with 
his own ideas of the advantages and dangers in life. 
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One night, after midnight, he suddenly walked into 
my bedroom with a hurricane-lamp in his hand, silent, 
as if on duty. It must have been only a short time after 
he first came into my house, for he was very small; he 
stood by my bedside like a dark bat that had strayed 
into 'hr* room, with very big spreading ears, or like a 
small African Will-o’-the-wisp, with his lamp in his 
hand. He spoke to me very solemnly, ‘Msabu,’ he said, 
‘I think you had better get up.* I sat up in bed bewil- 
dered: I thought that if anything serious had happened, 
it would have been Farah who would have come to fetch 
me, but when I told Kamante to go away again, he did 
not move. ‘Msabu,* he said again, ‘I think that you had 
better get up. I think that God is corning.* When I 
heard this, I did get up, and asked him why he thought 
so. He gravely led me into the dining-room which looked 
West, towards the hills. From the door-windows I now 
saw a strange phenomenon. There was a big grass-fire 
going on, out in the hills, and the gi'ass was burning all 
the way from the hill-top to the plain; when seen from 
the house it was a nearly vertical line. It did indeed look 
as if some gigantic figure was moving and coming to- 
wards us. I stood for some time and looked at it, with 
Kamante watching by my side, then I began to explain 
the thing to him. J meant to (juiet him, for I thought 
that !ie had been terribly frightened. But the explana- 
tion did not seem to make much impression on him one 
way or the other; he clearly took his mission to have 
been fulfilled when he had called me. ‘Well yes,* he 
said, it may be so. But I thought that you had better get 
up in case it was God coming.* 



THE SAVAGE IN THE 
IMMIGRANT’S HOUSE 


One year the long rains failed. 

That is a ternblc, tremendous experience, and the 
farmer who has lived through it, will never forget it. 
Years afterwards, away from Africa, in the wet climate 
of a Northern country, he will start up at night, at the 
sound of a sudden shower of rain, and cry, ‘At last, at 
last.’ 

In normal years the long rains began in the last week 
of March and went on into the middle of June. Up to 
the time of the rains, the world grew hotter and drier 
every day, feverish, as in Euro[)e before a great thunder- 
storm, only more so. 

T he Masai, who were my neighbours on the other side 
of the river, at that time set fire to the bast-dry plains to 
get new green grass for their cattle with the first rain, 
and the air over the plains danced with the mighty con- 
flagration; the long grey and rainbow^-tinted layers of 
smoke rolled along over the grass, and the heat and the 
smell of burning wxre drifted in over the cultivated land 
as from a furnace. 

Gigantic clouds gathered, and dissolved again, over 
the landscape; a light distant shower of rain painted a 
blue slanting streak across the horizon. All the wwld 
had only one thought. 

On an evening just before sunset, the scenery drew 
close round you, the hills came near and were vigorous, 
meaningful, in their clear, deep blue and green colour- 
ing. A couple of hours later you went out and saw that 
the stars had gone, and you felt the night-air soft and 
deep and pregnant with benefaction. 

When the quickly growing rushing sound wandered 
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over your head it was the wind in the tall forest-trees 
and not the rain. When it ran along the ground it was 
the wind in the shrubs and the long grass — and not the 
rain. When it rustled and rattled just above the ground 
it was the wind in the mai/e-fields, — where it sounded 
so uin''h like rain that you were taken in. time after time, 
and even got a certain content from it, as if you were at 
least shown the thing von longed for acted on a stage, — 
and not the rain. 

But when the earth .inswered like a .sounding-board 
in a deep fertile roar, and the world sang round you in 
all dimensions, all above and below', — that was the rain. 
It was like coming back to the Sea. when you have been 
a long time away from it. like a lov'cr’s embrace. 

But one year the long rains failed. It was, then, as if 
the Universe were turning away from you. It grew' cooler, 
on some days it would be cold, but there w'as no sign of 
moisture in the atmospliero. Everything became drier 
and harder, and it w'as as if all force and gracefulness 
had withdrawn from the world. It was not bad weather 
or good weather, but a negation of all weather, as if it 
had been deferred sine die. \ bleak wind, like a draught, 
ran over your head, all colour faded from all things; 
the smells w'ent aw'ay from the fields and forests. 'I'he 
feeling of being in disgrace with the Great Powers pressed 
on you. To the South, the burnt plains lay black and 
waste, striped with grey and white ashes. 

With every day, in which we now waited for the rain 
in vain, prospects and hopes of the farm grew dim, and 
disappeared. The ploughing, pruning and planting of 
the last months turned out to be a labour of fools. The 
farm wo slowed off, and stood still. 

On the jjlains and in the hills, the waterholes dried 
up, and many new kinds of ducks and geese came to my 
pond. To the pond on the boundary of the farm, the 
Zebra came wandering in the early mornings and at sun- 
set to drink, in long rows, two or three hundred of them, 
the foals walking with the mares, and they were not 
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afraid of me when I rode out amongst them. But we 
tried to keep them off the land for the sake of our 
cattle, for the water was sinking in the ponds. Still 
it was a pleasure to go down there, where the rushes 
growing in the mud made a green patch in the brown 
landscape. 

I’he Natives became silent under the drought, 1 could 
not get a word on the prospects out of them, although 
you would have thought that they should have known 
more about the signs of the weather than we did. It was 
their existence which was at stake, it was not an unheard 
of thing to them, — and had not been to their fathers, — 
to lose nine-tenths of their stock in the great years of 
drought. I'heir shambas were dry, with a few drooping 
and withering sweet-potato and maize plants. 

After a time 1 learned their manner from them, and 
gave up talking of the hard times or complaining about 
them, like a person in disgrace. But 1 was a European, 
and I had not lived long enough in the country to 
acquire the absolute passivity of the Native, as some 
Europeans will do, who live for many decennaries in 
Africa. I was >oung, and by instinct of self-preservation, 

1 had to collect my energy on something, if I were not to 
be whirled away with the dust on the farm-roads, or the 
smoke on the plain. 1 began in the evening-, to write 
stories, fairy-tales and romances, that would take my 
miird a long way off, to other countries and times. 

I had been telling some of the stories to a friend when 
he canre to stay oir the farm. 

When I got up and wetrt outside, there was a cruel 
wind blowing, the sky was clear and set with millions of 
hard stars, everything was dry. 

At first I wrote in the evenings only, but later on 1 
olten sat down to write in the mornings as well, when 1 
ought to have been out on the farm. It was difficult, out 
there, to decide whether we ought to plough the maize- 
field up again and plant it a second time, and whether 
we ought to strip the withering coffee berries off the 
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trees to save the trees, or not. I put the decisions off 
from day to day. 

I used to sit and write in the dining-room, with papers 
spread all over the dinner table, for I had accounts and 
estimates of the farm to do, in between my stories and 
little '^p-alate notes from my farm manager to answer. 
My houseboys asked me what I was doing; when 1 told 
them I was trying to write a book, they looked upon it as 
a last attempt to save the farm through the hard times, 
and took an interest in it. l.ater they asked me how my 
book was proceeding. I’liey would come in, and stand 
for a long time watcliing the progress of it, and in the 
panelled room their heads were so much the colour of 
the panels, that at night it looked as if they were white 
robes only, keeping me company with their backs to the 
wall. 

My dining-room looked W'est, and had three long 
windows that opened out to the paved terrace, the lawn 
and the forest. The land here sloped down to the river 
that formed the boundary between me and the Masai. 
You could not see the river itself from the house, but you 
could follow its winding course by the design of the 
dark-green big Acacias which grew along it. I’o the 
other side of it the wood-clad land rose again, and over 
the woods were the green plains that reached to the foot 
of the Ngong Hills. 

‘And were my faith so strong that it could move 
mountains, that is the mountain that I would make 
come to me.’ 

The wind blew from the East: the doors of my din- 
ing-rooir to lee, were always open, and for this reason 
the West s. 'e of the house was popular with the Natives; 
they laid their way round it, to keep in touch with what 
was going on inside. From the same motive the little 
Native herdboys brought their goats round and made them 
graze on the lawn. 

These little boys, who wandered about on the farm in 
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the company of their fathers’ herds of goats and sheep, 
looking up grazing for them, did in a way form a link 
between the life of my civilized house and the life of the 
wild. My houseboys distrusted them and did not like 
them to come into the rooms, but the children had a real 
love and enthusiasm for civilization; to them it held no 
dangers at all, for they could leave it again whenever they 
liked. The central symbol of it to them, was an old 
German cuckoo-clock that hung in the dining-room. A 
clock was entirely an object of luxury in the African 
Highlands. All the year round you could tell, from the 
position of the sun, what the time was, and as you had 
no dealings with railways, and could arrange your life 
on the farm according to your own wishes, it became a 
matter of no importance. But this vs'as a very fine clock. 
In the midst of a cluster of pink ro.ses, at every full hour, 
a (uckoo here flung op its little door and threw itself for- 
rvard to announce the hour in a clear insolent voice. Its 
apparition was every time a fresh delight to the voung 
people of the farm. From the position of the sun, they 
judged accurately when the moment for the midday call 
was due, and by a quarter to twelve I could sec them ap- 
proaching the house from all sides, at the tail of their 
goats, svhich they dared not leave behind. The heads of 
the children and of the goats swam through the bush 
and long grass of the forest like heads of frogs in a pond. 

They left their flocks on the lawn and came in noise- 
lessly on their bare feet: the bigger ones were about ten 
years and the youngest two years. They behaved very 
well, and kept up a sort of self-made ceremonial for 
their visits, which came to this: that thev could move 
about freely in the house so long as they did not touch 
anything, nor sit down, nor speak unless spoken to. As the 
cuckoo rushed out on them, a great movement of ecstasy 
and suppressed laughter ran through the group. It also 
sometimes happened that a very small herdboy, who did 
not feel any responsibility about the goats, would come 
back in the early morning all by himself, stand for a 
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long time in front of the clock, now shut up and silent, 
and address it in Kikuyu in a slow sing-song declaration 
of love, then gravely walk out again. My houseboys 
laughed at the herdboys. and confided to me that the 
children were so ignorant that they believed the cuckoo 
to bi. i 1 *'”e. 

Now my houseboys came in themselves to watch the 
work of the typewriter. Kamante sometimes stood by 
the wall for an hour in the evening, his eyes ran to and 
fro like dark drops under the eyelashes, as if he meant 
to learn enough about the machine to take it to pieces 
and put it together again. 

One night as I looked up I met these profound atten- 
tive eyes and after a moment he spoke. ‘Msabu’, he 
said, ‘do you believe sourself that you can write a book?’ 

I answered that I did not know. 

To figure to oneself a conversation with Kamante one 
must imagine a long, pregnant, as if deeply responsible, 
pause before each phrase. .All Natives are masters in the 
art of the pause and thereby give perspective to a dis- 
cussion. 

Kamante now made such a long pause, and then said, 
‘I do not believe it.’ 

I had nobody else to discuss my book with; I laid 
down my paper and asked him why not. I now found 
that he had been thinking the conversation over before, 
and prepared himself for it; he stood with the Odys- 
sey itself behind his back, and here he laid it on the 
table. 

‘Look, Msabu,’ he said, ‘this is a good book. It hangs 
together from the one end to the other. Even if you hold 
it up ar..i chake it strongly, it does not come to pieces. 
The man wno has written it is very clever. But what you 
write’, he went on, both with .scorn and with a sort of 
friendly compassion, ‘is some here and some there. When 
the people forget to close the door it blows about, even 
down on the floor and you are angry. It will not be a 
good book.’ 
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1 explained to him that in Europe the people would 
be able to fix it all up together. 

‘Will your book then be as heavy as this?’ Kamante 
asked, weighing the Odyssey. 

When he saw that I hesitated he handed it to me in 
order that I might judge for myself. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘it will not, but there are other books in 
the library, as you know, that arc lighter.’ 

‘And as hard?’ he asked. 

I said it was expensive to make a book so hard. 

lie stood for some time in silence and then expressed 
his greater hopes of my book, and perhaps also repen- 
tance of his doubts, by picking up the scattered pages 
from the floor and laying them on the table. .Still he did 
not go away, but stood by the table and waited, and then 
asked me gravely: ‘Msabu, what is there in books?’ 

As an illustration I told him the story from the 
Odyssey of the hero and Polyphemus, and of how Odys- 
seus had called himself Noman, had put out Polyphemus’ 
eye, and had escaped tied up under the belly of a ram. 

Kamante listened with interest and expressed as his 
opinion, that the ram must have been of the same race 
as the sheep ol Mr. I-ong, of Elmcntaita, which he had 
seen at the cattle-show in Nairobi. He came back to 
Polyphemus, and asked me if he had been black, like the 
Kikuyu. When I said no, he wanted to know if Odysseus 
had been of my own tribe or family. 

‘flow did he,’ he asked, ‘say the word, Noman, in his 
own language? Say it.’ 

‘He .said Outis’ I told him. ‘He called himself Outis, 
which in his language means Noman ’ 

‘Must you write about the same thing?’ he asked me. 

‘No,’ I said, ‘people can write of anything they like. 
1 might write of you.' 

Kamante who had opened up in the course of the 
talk, here suddenly closed again, he looked down him- 
self and asked me in a low voice, what part of him I 
would write about. 
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‘I might write about the time when you were ill and 
were out with the sheep on the plain,’ I said, ‘what did 
you think of then?’ 

His eyes wandered over the room, up and down; in 
the end he said vaguely: ‘Sefui ’ — I know not. 
you afraid?’ I asked him. 

After a pause, ‘Yes,’ he said firmly, ‘All the boys on 
the plain are afraid sometimes.’ 

‘Of what were you afraid?’ I said. 

Kamante stood silent for a little while, then he looked 
at me; his face became collected and deep, his eyes gazed 
inward; 

‘Of Outis,’ he said. ‘ The boys on the plain are afraid 
of Outis.’ 

A few days later, 1 heard Kamante explain to the 
other houseboys that in Europe the book which I was 
writing could be made to stick together, and that with 
terrible expense it could even be made as hard as the 
Odyssey, which was again displayed. He himself, how- 
ever, did not believe that it could be made blue. 

Kamante had a talent of his own that became of use to 
him in my house. He could, I believe, cry when he 
wanted to. 

If ever I scolded him in earnest, he stood up straight 
before me and looked me in the face, with that watchful, 
deep sadness which the faces of the Natives take on in 
a single moment; then his eyes swelled, and filled with 
heavy tears that slowly, one by one, rolled out and down 
over his cheeks. I knew them to be pure crocodile tears, 
and in other people they would not have affected me. But 
with K . ^ante it was a different thing. His Hat wooden 
face, on t^iese occasions, sank back into the world of 
darkness and infinite loneliness, in which he had dwelt 
for many years. Such heavy, dumb tears he might have 
wept as a little boy on the plain, with the sheep round 
him. They made me uneasy, and gave to the sins for 
which I scolded him a different aspect, a smaller look so 
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that I did not want to go on talking about them. In a 
way it was a demoralising thing. Still I believe that by 
strength of the true human understanding which existed 
between us, Kamante knew in his heart that I looked 
through his tears of contrition and did not take them for 
more than they were, — indeed that he himself looked 
upon them more as a ceremony due to the higher powers, 
than as any attempt to deceive. 

He often referred to himself as a Christian. I did not 
know what idea he attached to the name, and once or 
twice I tried to catechise him, but he then explained to 
me that he believed what I believed, and that, since 1 
myself must know what I believed, there was no sense in 
me questioning him. I found that this was more than an 
evasion, it was in a w.ay his positive programme, or con- 
fession of faith He had given himself under the God of 
the white people. In His service he was prepared to 
carry out any order, but he would not take upon himself 
to give reasons for a working system which might prove 
to be as unreasonable as the working .systems of the 
white people themselves. 

It sometimes happened that my bt'haviour clashed with 
the teachings of the Scotch Mission, where he had been 
converted; then he w'ould ask me who were right. 

The lack of prejudice in the Natives is a striking thing, 
for you expect to find dark taboos in the primitive 
people. It is due, I believe, to their acquaintance with a 
variety of races and tribes, and to the lively human inter- 
course that was brought upon East Africa, first by the 
old traders of ivory and slaves, and in our days by the 
settlers and big-game hunters. Nearly every Native, 
down to the little herdboys of the plains, has in his day 
stood face to face with a whole range of nations as differ- 
ent from one another, and to him, as a Sicilian to an 
Esquimo: Englishmen, Jews, Boers, Arabs, Somali 
Indians, Swaheli, Masai and Kavirondo. As far as recep- 
tivity of ideas goes, the Native is more of a man of the 
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world than in the suburban or provincial settler or mission- 
ary, who has grown up in a uniform community and with 
a set of stable ideas. Much of the misunderstanding be- 
tween the white people and the Natives arises from this fact. 

It is an alarming experience to be, in your person, 
representing Christianity to the Natives. 

Th('i was a young Kikiivu by the name of Kitau, who 
came in from the Kikuyu Reserve and took service with 
me. He was a meditative boy, an observant, attentive ser- 
vant and I liked him well. After three months he one day 
asked me to give him a letter of recommendation to my 
old friend Sheik Ali bin Salim, the Leroali of the Coast, 
at Mombasa, for he had seen him in my house and now, 
he said, he wished to go and work for him. I did not want 
Kitau to leave just when he had learned the routine of the 
house, and I said to him that I would i*ather raise his pay. 
No, he said, he was not leaving to get any higher pay, but 
he could not stay. He told me that he had made up his 
mind, up in the Reserve, that he would become either a 
Christian or a Mohammedan, only he did not yet know 
which. For this reason he had come and worked for me, since 
I was a Christian, and he had stayed for three months in 
my house to see the testurde , — the ways and habits, — of 
the Christians. From me he woidd go for three months to 
Sheik Ali in Momba.sa and study the testurde of the Moham- 
medans; then he wonld decide. I believe that even an Arch- 
bishop, when he had had these farts laid before him, would 
have said, or at least have thought, as I said: ‘Good God, 
Kitau, you might have told me that when you came here.’ 

The Mohammedans will not eat meat of any animal 
that has not had its throat cut by a Mohammedan in the 
orthodox manner. This is often a difficulty on a .Safari, 
where you .irry few provisions with you, and are depen- 
dant for your servants’ food on the game you shoot. 
When you shoot a Kongoni and it falls, your Moham- 
medans rush at it, as upon wings, to be in time to cut the 
throat of it before it dies, and you yourself watch them 
in suspense, with burning eyes, for if they are seen 
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standing over it with hanging arms and head, it means 
that the Kongoni has died before they got up to it, and 
you will have to stalk another Kongoni, or your gun- 
bearers will go starving. 

When in the beginning of the war I was going out 
with my ox-waggons, the night before I started I hap- 
pened to meet the Mohammedan Shereef up at Kijabe; 

I asked him if he could not give my people dispensation 
from the law tnr as long as our Safari lasted. 

The Shcrcei was a young man, but wise, and he talked 
with Farah and Ismail and pronounced: This lady is a 
disciple ol Jesus Christ. VV^ien she fires off her rifle, she 
will say, or at least in her Iicart say: In the name of God, 
which will make her bullets equivalent to the knife of the 
orthodox Mohammedan. For the length of time of this jour- 
ney, )ou can eat the meat ol the animals that she shoots.’ 

The prestige of ciic Christian religion in Africa was 
weakened by the intolerance that the one Christian 
church showed towards the other. 

On Christmas nights while I was in Africa I used to 
drive over to the French Mission to hear the Midnight 
Mass. It was generally hot at this time of the year; as 
you drove through the wattle plantation, you heard the 
chiming of the Mission bell a long way in the clear 
warm air. A crowd of ha|}py, lively people were at the 
place round the church when you arrived, the French 
and Italian shopkeepers of Nairobi with their families 
had come out, the nuns from the convent school were 
present, and the Native congregation swarmed in gay 
clothes. Fhc big fine church was lighted with many hun- 
dred candles and with great transparencies which the 
Fathers had themselves made. 

When Christmas came, in the first year after Kamante 
had come into my house, I told him that I was going to 
take him with me to the Mass, as a fellow Christian, and 
described to him the beautiful things that he was going 
to see there, in the manner of the Fathers themselves. 
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Kamante listened to it all, moved in his soul, and put on 
the best clothes he had. But when the car was at the 
door, he came back in great agitation of mind and said 
that he could not possibly come with me. He did not 
want to give me his rea.sons. and flinched from my t|ues- 
tion»: in the end it came out. No, he could not go, he 
had L>. now realized that it was to the French Mission 
that 1 meant to take him, and he had been so strongly 
warned against that Mission when he had been in Hos- 
pital. I explained to him that this was all a misunder- 
standing, and that he must come now. But at that he be- 
gan to turn to stone before my eyes, he died, he turned 
up his eyes so that only the white showed in them and 
sweated in the face. 

'No, no, Msabu,’ he whispered, ‘I am not coming with 
you. Ihere inside that big church, 1 know it well, 
there is a Msabu who is nibaia saiia ’ — terribly bad. 

\Vhen I heard this I became very sad, but I thought 
that now I would indeed have to take him with me so 
that the Virgin herself could enlighten him. Fhe Fathers 
had a lifesizc pasteboard statue of the Virgin in their 
Church, all blue and white, and the Natives are generally 
impressed b\ statues, while it is diflicult to them to con- 
ceive the idea of a picture. So I promised Kamante my 
protection and took him with me, and when he walked 
into the Church, Very close at my heels, he forgot all 
his scruples. It happened to be the finest Christmas Mass 
that they had ever had at the Mission. There was in the 
Church a very big Nativity, — a grotto with the Holy 
Family, just out from Paris, which was illuminated by 
radiant stars in a blue sky, and it had round it a 
hundred toy animals, wooden cows and pure white cot- 
ton-wool ! ’•^bs, without any petty consideration as to 
their size, that must have raised ecstasy in the hearts of 
the Kikuyus. 

After Kamante had become a Christian he was no 
longer afraid to touch a dead body. 
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Earlier in his life he had been afraid of it, and when a 
man, who had been carried on a stretcher up to the 
terrace by my house, died there, he would no more than 
the others lend a hand to carry him back; he did not 
recede, like the other people on to the lawn, but he stood 
immovable upon the pavement, a little dark monument. 
Why the Kikuyu, who personally have so little fear of 
death, should be so terrified to touch a corpse, while the 
white people, w’ho arc afraid to die, handle the dead 
easily, I do not know. Here once more you feel their 
reality to be different from our realities. But all farmers 
know that here is a domain on which you cannot control 
the Native, and that you will save yourself trouble if you 
give up the idea at once, for he will really rather die than 
change his ways. 

Now the terror had disappeared out of Kamante’s 
heart; he scorned it in his kinsmen. He did even show off 
a little here, ,is if to boast of the power of his God. 
It happened that I had opportunities to test his faith, and 
that Kamante and I came to carrs three dead people be- 
tween us, in the course of our life on the farm. One was 
a young Kikuyu girl who was run over by an ox cart out- 
side my house. 'I'lic second was a young Kikuyu who 
was killed tvhilc he was felling trees in the forest. 
The third rvas an old white man who came to live 
on the farm, played a part in the life of it, and died there. 

He was a countryman of mine, an old blind Dane by 
the name of Knud.sen. One day when I was in Nairobi 
he fumbled his way up to my car, presented himself, 
and asked me to give him a house on m) land, as he had 
no place in the world to stay in. I had at that time been 
reducing my .staff of white people on the plantation, and 
had an empty bungalow that I could lend him. and he 
came out and lived on the farm for six months. 

He was a singular figure to have on a highland farm: 
so much a creature of the Sea that it was as if we 
had had an old clipped albatross with us. He was all 
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broken by the hardships of life, and by disease and drink, 
bent and crooked, with the curious colouring of red- 
haired people gone white, as if he had in reality strewn 
ashes upon his head, or as if he was marked by his 
own element and had been salted. But there was an 
unquenchable (lame in him which no ashes could cover. 
He c.i i;e of Danish fisherman stock and had been a 
sailor, and later one of the very early pioneers of Africa, 
— whatever wind it was that blew him there. 

Old Knudsen had tried a great many things in his life, 
preferably such as have to do with water or fish or 
birds, and had done well on none of them. At one time, he 
told me, he had owned a very fine fishing concern on 
Lake Victoria, with many miles of the best fishing nets 
in the world, and with a motorboat. But during the war 
he had lost it all. In his recounting of this tragedy of his, 
there was a dark moment of fatal misunderstanding, or 
of the treason of a friend. I do not know which, for the 
tale was never quite the same at the various times when 
it was told to me, and it brought Old Knudsen into a 
terrible state of mind when he came to this point of his 
recital. There was, all the same, some real fact in the 
story, for in compensation of his losses, the Government, 
while he was staying with me, paid him a .sort of pension 
of a shilling a day. 

All this he told me on the occasions when he came up 
on a visit to my house. He often took refuge in me, for he 
was uncomfortable in his own bungalow. The small 
Native boys, whom I gave him as servants, ran away from 
him again and again, because he frightened them by 
rushing at them blindly, head foremost, and fumbling 
with his ttick. But when he was in high spirits he would 
sit on my randah over a cup of coffee and sing Danish 
patriotic songs to me, all by himself, with great energy. 
It was a pleasure to both him and me to speak Danish, so 
we exchanged many remarks over insignificant happen- 
ings on the farm, just for the joy of talking. But I did 
not always have patience with him, for when he had once 
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arrived it was difficult to make him stop talking and go 
away; in our daily intercourse he had, as was to be ex- 
pected, much of the Ancient Mariner, or of the Old 
Man of the Sea. 

He had been a great artist at the making of fishing 
nets, — the best fishing nets in the world, he told me, — 
and here, in the bungalow of the farm, he made kibokos, 
— the Native whips which arc cut out of Hippo hide. He 
would buy a Hippo hide from the Natives or the farmers 
up at Lake Naivasha, and if he was lucky he could make 
fifty kibokos out of one hide. I have still a riding-whip 
which he gave me; it is a very fine whip. This work 
spread a terrible stench round his house, like the stench 
round the nest of some old carrion-bird. Later on, when 
I made a pond on the farm, he was nearly always to be 
found by the pond, in deep thought, with his reflection 
vertically under him. like a Sea-bird in a Zoo. 

Old Knudsen ha«l in his frail sunken breast the simple, 
fierce, irascible, wild heart of a small boy, who burns 
with the unadulterated love of fighting; he was a great 
romantic bully and combatant. He was a singularly 
good hater, always afire with indignation and rage against 
nearly all the people and institutions with which he 
came in touch; he called heaven to let fire and brim- 
stone rain down on them, and ‘painted the devil on the 
wall’, as we say in Denmark, in a Michaelangelesque 
manner. He was highly delighted whenever he could set 
other people by the ears, like a small boy who sets two 
dogs fighting, or a dog at a cat. It was an impressive and 
formidable thing that Old Knudsen’s soul should still, — 
after his long hard life, and wheji he had at last, so to 
say, been washed into a quiet creek where he might have 
lain with his sails slacked, — cry out for opposition and 
adversity, like the soul of a boy. It made me respect it, 
as the soul of a Berserk. 

He never spoke of himself except in the third person, 
as 'Old Knudsen’, and never without boasting and brag- 
ging to the last degree. There was not a thing in the 
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world that Old Knudsen would not undertake and carry 
through, and not a champion fighter whom Old Knudsen 
could not knock down. Wherever other people were con- 
cerned, he was a black pessimist, and he foresaw a near, 
catastrophic and well deserved end to all their activities. 
But on his own behalf he was a furious optimist. A 
short lime before he died he confided to me, under 
the promise of secrecy, a tremendous plan. It would 
make Old Knudsen, at last, a millionaire and put all his 
enemies to shame. He was, he told me, going to lift, 
from the bottom of Lake Naivasha, the hundred thou- 
sand tons of guano dropped there, from the time of the 
creation of the world, by the swimming-birds. In a last 
colossal elfort he made a journey from the farm to Lake 
Naivasha, to study and work out the details of his plan. 
He died in the lustre of it. I'he scheme had in it all the 
elements dear to his heart: deep water, birds, hidden 
treasures: it had even a flavour of the things that one 
ought not to talk to ladies about. At the top of it he saw, 
with the eyes of his mind, triumphant Old Knudsen him- 
self, with a trident, controlling the waves. I do not re- 
member if he ever explained to me how the guano was 
to be brought up from the bottom of the Lake. 

The great exploits and achievements of Old Knudsen 
and his eminence in everything, as he reported these 
things to me, were clearly at variance with the weak- 
ness and impotency of the old man who reported them; 
in the end you felt that you were dealing with two sepa- 
rate and essentially different individualities. I'he mighty 
figure of Old Knudsen rose in the background, unbeaten 
and triumphant, the hero of all the adventures, and 
it was his old bent and worn servant whom I knew, 
and who ever tired of telling me about him. This little, 
humble man had made it his mission in life to uphold 
and extol the name of Old Knudsen, even to death. For 
he had really seen Old Knudsen, which nobody else 
except God ever had, and after that he would stand no 
heresy in anyone. 
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One single time have I heard him make use of the 
first personal pronoun. This was a couple of months be- 
fore he died. He had had a bad heart-attack, the same 
thing that killed him in the end, and when I had not seen 
him on the farm for a week I went down to his bungalow 
to get news of him, and I found him, in the middle of 
the stench from the Hippo hide, in bed in a very bare 
and untidy room. He was ashen grey in the face, his dim 
eyes were sunk deep back. He did not answer me or 
speak a word when I spoke to him. Only after a long 
time, and when I had already got up to go away, he sud- 
denly said in a small hoarse voice, ‘I am very sick.’ At 
that time there was no talk of Old Knudsen, who surely 
was never ill or overcome: it was the servant, who just 
for once allowed himself to express his individual misery 
and anguish. 

Old Knudsen was dull on the farm, so from time to 
time he locked the door of his house, made off and dis- 
appeared from our horizon. It was most often, I think, 
when he had had news that an old friend, some other 
pioneer of the glorious past, had arrived in Nairobi. He 
would stay away, for a week or a fortnight, until we had 
half foigotten his existence, and he always came back so 
terribly ill and worn out that he could hardly drag him- 
self along, or unlock his door. He then kept to himself 
for a couple of days. I believe that on these occasions he 
was afraid of me, for he thought that 1 would be sure to 
have disapproved of his escapades, and that I would 
now profit by his weakness to triumph over him. Old 
Knudsen, although he would sometimes sing of the 
sailor’s bride who loves the waves, in his heart had a 
deep mistrust of woman, and saw her as the enemy 
of man, by instinct, and on principle, out to stop his 
fun. 

On the day of his death he had in this way been 
absent for a fortnight, and nobody on the farm was aware 
that he had come back. But he himself must this time have 
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meant to make an exception from his rule, for he had 
been on the way from his own house to mine, by a path 
which ran through the plantation, when he fell down and 
died. Kamante and I found him lying on the path as, 
late in the afternoon, we were going out to look for 
mu'^hrooins on the plain, in the new short grass, for it 
was April, in the beginning of the long rains. 

It was befitting that it should be Kamante who found 
him, for, alone of all the Natives of the farm, he had 
shown Old Knudsen sympathy. He had even taken an 
interest in him, as one deviation from the normal in an- 
other, and from time to time of his own accord had 
brought him eggs, and kept an eye on his Totos, whicn 
had prevented them from running away altogether. 

The old man lay on his back, his hat had rolled a little 
away when he fell, his eyes were not quite closed. In 
death he looked essentially collected. There you are at 
last. Old Knudsen, — I thought. 

I wanted to carry him to his house, but I knew that it 
would be of no use to call in any of the Kikuyus who 
might be about, or working in their own shambas close 
by, to help me; they would only run away immediately 
when they saw why I had called them. I ordered Kamante 
to run back to the house and fetch down Farah to assist 
me. But Kamante did not move. 

‘Why do you want me to run?’ he asked. 

‘Well you see yourself,’ I said, ‘that I cannot carry 
the old Bwana alone, and you Kikuyus are fools, you are 
afraid to carry a dead man.’ 

Kamante set up his little mocking noiseless laughter. 
‘You again lorget, M.sabu,’ he said, ‘that I am a Chris- 
tian.’ 

He lili '1 the old man’s feet while I bore his head, and 
between us we carried him to his bungalow. From time 
to time we had to stop, lay him down, and rest; then 
Kamante stood up erect and looked straight down at Old 
Knudsen’s feet, with what I think will have been the 
Scotch Mission manner in the presence of death. 
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As we had laid him on his bed, Kamante went about 
the room, and into the kitchen, in search of a towel to 
cover his face with, — he only found an old newspaper. 
‘The Christians did that at the Hospital,’ he explained 
to me. 

A long time afterwards Kamante had great sati.sfac- 
tion out of the thought of this instance of my ignorance. 
He would work with me in the kitchen, filled with a 
secret pleasure, and suddenly break out laughing. ‘Do 
you remember, Msabu,’ he said, ‘the time when you had 
forgotten that I was a Christian, and thought that I should 
be afraid to help you to carry the Msungu Msei ?’ — 
the old white man. 

Kamante as a Christian was no longer afraid of snakes. 
1 heard him state to the other boys that a Christian 
might at any moment put his heel upon the head of the 
largest snake and crush it. I have not seen him try to do 
so, but I saw him standing very still, with a set face and 
his hands behind his back, within a short distance of the 
Cook’s hut when a puff-adder had appeared on its roof. 
All the children of my household spread in large circles 
around it, like chaff before the wind, with wild wails, 
while Farah went into the house to fetch my gun, and 
shot the puff adder. 

When it was all over, and the waves had settled down 
again, Nyore, the Sice’s son, said to Kamante. ‘Why, 
you Kamante, did you not set your heel upon the head of 
the big bad snake and crush it?’ 

‘Because it was up on the roof,’ said Kamante. 

At one time, I tried to shoot with a bow and arrow. I 
was strong, but it was difficult to me to bend the Wan- 
derobo bow which Farah had got for me: still in the end, 
and after long practice, I became skilful as an archer. 

Kamante was very small then, he used to watch me 
when I was shooting on the lawn, and seemed doubtful 
about the undertaking, and one day said to me: ‘Are you 
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a Christian still when you are shooting with a bow? I 
thought that the Christian way was with a rifle.’ 

I showed him in my pictorial Bible an illustration to 
the tale of Hagar’s son: ‘And God was with the lad; 
and he grew, and dwelt in the wilderness, and became an 
archer.’ 

‘Well,’ said Kamantc, ‘he was like you.’ 

Kamante had a good hand with sick animals, as with 
my Native patients. He took out splinters from the dogs’ 
feet, and once cured one of them when it had been bitten 
by a snake. 

For some time I had in the house a stork with a 
broken tving. He was a decided character, he walked 
through the rooms and when he came into my bed- 
room he fought tremendous duels, as with the rapier, 
with swaggering and flapping of wings, with his image 
in my looking-glass. He followed Kamante about be- 
tween the houses, and it was impossible not to believe 
that he was deliberately imitating Kamante’s stiff 
measured walk. 'I'heir legs w'erc about the same thick- 
ness. The little Native boys had an eye for caricature 
and shouted with joy when they saw the pair pass. Ka- 
mante understood the joke, but he never paid much 
attention to what other people thought of him. He sent 
off the little boys to collect frogs for the stork in the 
bogs. 

It was also Kamantc who had charge of Lulu. 



A GAZELLE 


Lulu came to my house from the woods as Kamaute had 
come to it from the plains. 

To the East of my farm lay the Ngong Forest Re- 
serve, which then was nearly all Virgin Forest. To my 
mind it was a sad thing when the old forest was cut down, 
and Eucalyptus and Grevillea planted in its place; it 
might have made a unique pleasure-ground and park for 
Nairobi. 

An African Native Forest is a mysterious region. You 
ride into the depths of an old tapestry, in places faded 
and in others darkened with age, but marvellously rich 
in green shades. You cannot see the sky at all in there, 
but the sunlight plays in many strange ways, falling 
through the foliage. The grey fungus, like long drooping 
beards, on the trees, and the creepers hanging down 
everywhere, give a secretive, recondite air to the Native 
forest. I used to ride here with Farah on Sundays, svhen 
there was nothing to do on the farm, up and down the 
slopes, and across the little winding forest-streams. The 
air in the forest was cool like water, and filled with the 
scent of plants, and in the beginning of the long rains 
when the creepers flowered, you rode through sphere 
after sphere of fragrance. One kind of African Daphne of 
the woods, which flowers with a small cream-coloured 
sticky blossom, had an overwhelming sweet perfume, like 
lilac, and wild lily of the valley. Here and there, hollow’ 
tree-stems were hung up in ropes of hide on a branch; the 
Kikuyu hung them there to make the bees build in them, 
and to get honey. Once as we turned a corner in the 
forest, we saw a leopard sitting on the road, a tapestry 
animal. 

Here, high above the ground, lived a garrulous rest- 
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less nation, the little grey monkeys. Where a pack of 
monkeys had travelled over the road, the smell of them 
lingered for a long time in the air, a dry and stale, mousy 
smell. As you rode on you would suddenly hear the rush 
and whizz over your head, as the colony passed along on 
its own ways. If you kept still in the same place for some 
time vuu might catch sight of one of the monkeys sitting 
immovable in a tree, and, a little after, discover that the 
whole forest round you was alive with his family, placed 
like fruits on the branches, grey or dark figures accord- 
ing to how the sunlight fell on them, all with their long 
tails hanging down behind them. They gave out a 
peculiar sound, like a smacking kiss with a little cough to 
follow it; if from the ground you imitated it, you saw the 
monkeys turn their heads from one side to the other in 
an affected manner, but if you made a sudden movement 
they were all off in a second, and you could follow the 
decreasing swash as they cleaved the tree-tops, and dis- 
appeared in the wood like a shoal of fishes in the waves. 

In the Ngong Forest I have also seen, on a narrow 
path through thick growth, in the middle of a very hot 
day, the Giant Forest Hog, a rare person to meet. He 
came suddenly past me, with his wife and three young 
pigs, at a great speed, the whole family looking like uni- 
form, bigger and smaller figures cut out in dark paper, 
against the sunlit 'green behind them. It was a glorious 
sight, like a reflection in a forest pool, like a thing that 
had happened a thousand years ago. 

Lulu was a young antelope of the bushbuck tribe, 
which is perhaps the prettiest of all the African ante- 
lopes. I’hey are a little bigger than the fallow-deer; they 
live in »he woods, or in the bush, and are shy and fugi- 
tive, so t! they are not seen as often as the antelopes of 
the plains. But the Ngong Hills, and the surrounding 
country, were good places for bushbuck, and if you had 
your camp in the hills, and were out hunting in the early 
morning, or at sunset, you would see them come out of 
the brush into the glades, and as the rays of the sun fell 
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upon them their coat shone red as copper. The male has 
a pair of delicately turned horns. 

Lulu became a member of my household in this way: 

I drove one morning from the farm to Nairobi. My 
mill on the farm had burnt down a short time before, and 
I had had to drive into town many times to get the in- 
surance settled and paid out; in this early morning I had 
my head filled with figures and estimates. As I came 
driving along the Ngong Road a little group of Kikuyu 
children shouted to me from the roadside, and I saw that 
they were holding a very small bushbuck up for me to 
see. I knew that they would have found the fawn in the 
bush, and that now they wanted to sell it to me, but I was 
late for an appointment in Nairobi, and I had no thought 
for this sort of thing, so I drove on. 

When I was coining back in the evening and was 
driving past the same place, there was again a great shout 
from the side ot the ro.id and the small party was still 
there, a little tired and disappointed, for they may have 
tried to sell the fawn to other people passing by in the 
course of the day, but keen now to get the deal through 
before the sun was down, and they held up the fawn high 
to tempt me. But I had had a long day in town, and some 
adversity about the insurance, so that I did not care to 
stop or talk, and I just drove on past them. I did not even 
think of them when I was back in my house, and dined 
and went to bed. 

The moment that I had fallen asleep I was woken up 
again by a great feeling of terror. The picture of the boys 
and the small buck, which had now collected and taken 
shape, stood out before me, clearly, as if it had been 
painted, and I sat up in bed as appalled as if someone had 
been trying to choke me. What, I thought, would become 
of the fawn in the hands of the capturers who had stood 
with it in the heat of the long day, and had held it up 
by its joined legs? It was surely too young to eat on 
its own. I myself had driven past it twice on the same 
day, like the priest and the Levite in one, and had given 
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no thought to it, and now, at this moment, where was it? 
I got up in a real panic and woke up all my houseboys. I 
told tliem that the fawn must be found and brought to me 
in the morning, or they would all of them get their dis- 
missal from my service. They were immediately up to 
the 'dea. I'wo of my boys had been in the car with me 
the sd'.nc day, and had not shown the slightest interest in 
the children or the fawn; now they came forward, and 
gave the others a long list of details of the place and the 
hour and of the family of the boys. It was a moonlight 
night; my people all took off and spread in the landscape 
in a lively discussion of the situation; I heard them 
expatiating on the fact that they were all to be dismissed 
in case the bushbuck were not found. 

Early next morning when Farah brought me in my 
tea, Juma came in with him and carried the fawn in his 
arms. It was a female, and we named her l.ulu, which I 
was told was the Swaheli word for a pearl. 

Lulu by that time was only as big as a cat, with large 
quiet purple eyes. She had such delicate legs that you 
feared they would not bear being folded up and unfolded 
again, as she lay down and rose up. Her ears were 
smooth as silk and exceedingly expressive. Her nose was 
as black as a truflle. Her diminutive hoofs gave her 
all the air of a young Chinese lady of the old school, with 
laced feet. It was a rare experience to hold such a perfect 
thing in your hands. 

Lulu soon adapted herself to the house and its inhabi- 
tants and behaved as if she were at home. During the 
first weeks the polished floors in the rooms were a prob- 
lem in her life, and when she got outside the carpets her 
legs wen; .way from her to all four sides; it looked 
catastrophic but she did not let it worry her much and in 
the end she learnt to walk on the bare floors with a sound 
like a succe.ssion of little angry finger-taps. She was extra- 
ordinarily neat in all her habits. She was headstrong al- 
ready as a child, but when I stopped her from doing the 
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things she wanted to do, she behaved as if she said: Any- 
thing rather than a scene. 

Kamante brought her up on a sucking-bottle, and he 
also shut her up at night, for we had to be careful of her 
as the leopards were up round the house after nightfall. 
So she held to him and followed him about. From time 
to time when he did not do what she wanted, she gave 
his thin legs a hard butt with her young head, and she 
was so pretty that you could not help, when you looked 
upon the two together, seeing them as a new paradoxical 
illustration to the tale of the Beauty and the Beast. On 
the strength of this great beauty and gracefulness. Lulu 
obtained for herself a commanding position in the house, 
and was treated with respect by all. 

In Africa I never had dogs of any other breed than the 
Scotch Deerhound. I'here is no more noble or gracious 
kind of dog. They must have lived for many centuries 
with men to understand and fall in with our life and its 
conditions the way they do. You will also find them in 
old paintings atid tapestries, and they have in themselves 
a tendency to change, by their looks and manners, their 
surroundings into tapestry; they bring with them a 
fncdal atmosphere. 

The first of my tribe of deerhounds, w’ho was named 
Dusk, had been given to me as a wedding-present, and 
had come out with me when I began my life in Africa, 
on ‘The Mayflower’, so to say. He was a gallant, generous 
character. He accompanied me when, during the first 
months of the war, I did transport for the Government, 
with ox-waggons in the Masai Reserve. But a couple of 
years later he was killed by Zebra. By the time that Lulu 
came to live in my house I had tAvo of his sons there. 

The Scotch Deerhound svent tvell with African scenery 
and the African Native. It may be due to the altitude, — 
the highland melody in all three, — for he did not look 
so harmonious at Sea-level in Mombasa. It tvas as if the 
great, spare landscape, with the plains, hills and rivers, 
was not complete until the deerhounds were also in it. 
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All the deerhounds were great hunters and had more 
nose than the greyhounds, but they hunted by sight 
and it was a highly wonderful thing to see two of them 
working together. I took them with me when I was out 
riding in the Game Reserve, which I was not allowed 
to t',0. and there they would spread the herds of Zebra 
and Wildebeest over the plain, as if it were all the stars 
of heaven running wild over the sky. But when I was 
out in the Masai Reserve shooting I never lost a wounded 
head of game, if I had the deerhounds with me. 

They looked well in the Native forests too, dark grey 
in the sombre green shades. One of them, in here, all by 
himself, killed a big old male baboon, and in the fighi 
had his nose bitten straight through, which spoilt his 
noble profile but by everybody on the farm was con- 
sidered an honourable scar, for the baboons are destruc- 
tive beasts and the Natives detest them. 

The deerhounds were very wise, and knew who amongst 
my houseboys were Mohammedans, and not allowed to 
touch dogs. 

During my first years in Africa I had a Somali gun- 
bearer named Ismail, who died while I was still out 
there. He was one of the old time gunbearers and 
there are no such people now. He had been brought 
up by the great old big game hunters of the beginning of 
the century, when all Africa was a real deer-park. His 
acquaintance with civilization was entirely of the hunting 
fields, and he spoke an English of the hunting world, 
so that he would talk of my big and my young rifle. After 
Ismail had gone back to Somaliland, I had a letter from 
him which was addressed to Lionels Blixen, and opened: 
Honoui"hle Lioness. Ismail was a strict Mohammedan, 
and wou. ' not for the life of him touch a dog, which 
caused him much worry in his profession. But he made 
an exception with Dusk and never minded my taking 
him with us in a mule-trap, he would even let Dusk 
sleep in his tent. For Dusk, he said, would know a 
Mohammedan when he saw him, and would never touch 
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him. Indeed, Ismail assured me, Dusk could see at once 
who was a sincere Mohammedan at heart. He once said to 
me: ‘I know now that the Dusk is of the same tribe as you 
yourself. He laughs at the people.* 

Now my dogs understood Lulu’s power and position 
in the house. I'hc arrogance of the great hunters was 
like water with her. She pushed them away from the 
milk-bowl and from their favourite places in front of 
the fire. I had tied a small bell on a rein round Lulu’s 
neck, and there came a time when the dogs, when they 
heard the jingle of it approaching through the rooms, 
would get up resignedly from their warm beds by the 
fireplace, and go and lie down in some other part of the 
room. Still nobody could be of a gentler demeanour than 
Lulu was when she came and lay down, in the manner 
of a perfect lady who demurely gathers her skirts about 
her and will be in no one’s way. She drank the milk 
with a polite, pernickety mien, as if she had been pressed 
by an overkincl hostess. She insisted on being scratched 
behind the ears, in a pretty forbearing way, like a young 
wife who pertly permits her husband a caress. 

When Lulu grew up and stood in the flower of her 
young loveliness she was a slim delicately rounded doe, 
from her nose to her toes unbelievably beautiful. She 
looked like a minutely painted illustration to Heine’s 
song of the wise and gentle gazelles by the flow of the 
river Ganges. 

But Lulu was not really gentle, she had the so called 
devil in her. She had, to the highest degree, the feminine 
trait of appearing to be exclusively on the defensive, con- 
centrated on guarding the integrity of her being, when 
she was really, with every force in her, bent upon the 
f)ffensive. Against whom? Against the whole world. Her 
moods grew beyond control or computation, and she 
would go for my horse, if he displeased her. I remembered 
old Hagenbeck in Hamburg, who had said that of all 
animal races, the carnivora included, the deer are the 
least to be relied on, and that you may trust a leopard, 
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but if you mist a voiing stag, sooner or later he falls upon 
you in the rear. 

Lulu was tlu; pri(U‘ of the house even when she 
behaved like a real shanielrss voung roqiicttr; but we did 
no> nuke her luppv. Sometimes she wulked ;iway from 
the I ' ' for hours, or for a whole afternoon. Sometimes 

when ihe spirit came upon her and her discontent with 
her surroundings readied a climax, she would perform, 
for the satisfaction of her own heart, on the lawn in front 
of the house, a war-dance, which looked like a brief zig- 
zagged prayer to Satan. 

‘Oh lailu,’ I thought, ‘I know that you are marvel- 
lously strong and that you can leap higher than your 
own height. You are furious with us now, you wish that 
we were all dead, and indeed we should be so if you 
could be bothered to kill us. But the trouble is not as you 
think now, that we have put up obstacles too high for 
you to jump, and how could wc possibly do that, you 
great leaper? It is that we have put up no obstacles at 
all. The great strength is in you, lailu, and the obstacles 
are within you as well, and the thing is, that the fullness 
of time has not yet come.' 

One evening Lulu did not come home and we looked 
out for her in vain for a week. This was a hard blow to us 
all. A clear note had gone out of the house and it 
seemed no better than other houses. I thought of the 
leopards by the river and one evening I talked about 
them to Kamantc. 

As usual he waited some time before he answered, to 
digest my lack of insight. It ^vas not till a few days later 
that he approached me upon the matter. ‘You believe 
that Lull* is dead, Msabu,' he said. 

I did m like to say so straight out, but I told him I 
was wondering why she did not come back. 

Lulu, said Kamantc, ‘is not dead. But she is married.* 
This was pleasant, surprising, news, and I asked him 
how he knew of it. 

Oh yes,' he said, ‘she is married. She lives in the 
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forest with her bwana,* — h( i husband, or master. ‘But 
she has not forgotten the people; most mornings she is 
coming back to the house. I lay out crushed maize to her 
at the back of the kitchen, then just before the sun 
comes up, she walks round there from the woods and 
cats it. Her husbund is with her, but he is afraid of the 
people because lie has never known them. He stands be- 
low the big white tree by the other side of the lawn. But 
up to the houses he dares not come.’ 

I told Kamante lo come and fetch me when he next 
saw Lulu. A few days later before sunrise he came and 
called me out. 

It was a lovely morning. The last stars withdrew while 
we were waiting, tlie sky was clear and serene but the 
world in which we walked w^as sombre still, and pro- 
toiindly silent. I he grass was wet; down by the trees 
where the grourui slofied it gleamed with the dew like 
dim silver. 1 he air ol ihe morning was cold, it had that 
twinge in it which in Northern countries means that the 
frost is not far awa). However often you make the ex- 
perience, — I thought, — it is still impossible to believe, 
in this coolness and shade, that the heat of the sun and 
the glare of the sky, in a few hours’ time, will be hard to 
bear. I hc grey mist lay upon the hills, strangely taking 
shape from them; it would be bitterly cold on the 
Buffalo if they were about theie now, grazing on the hill- 
side, as in a cloud. 

I'he great vault over our heads was gradually filled 
with clarity like a glass of wine. Suddenly, gently, the 
summits of the hill caught the first sunlight and blushed. 
And slowly, as the earth leaned towards the sun, the 
grassy slopes at the foot of the mountain turned a deli- 
cate gold, and the Masai woods lower down. And now 
the tops of the tall trees in the forest, on our side of the 
river, blushed like copper. This was the hour for the 
flight of the big, purple wood-pigeons which roosted by 
the. other side of the river and came over to feed on the 
Cape-chestnuts in my forest. I'hey were here only for a 
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short season in the year. The birds came surprisingly 
fast, like a cavalry attack of the air. For this reason the 
morning pigeon-shooting on the farm was popular with 
my friends in Nairobi; to be out by the house in time, 
just as the sun rose, they used to come out so early 
that thev rounded my drive with the lamps of their cars 
still liglited. 

Standing like this in the limpid shadow, looking up 
towards the golden heights and the clear sky, you would 
get the feeling that you were in reality walking along the 
bottom of the Sea, with the currents running by you, and 
were gazing up towards the surface of the Ocean. 

A bird began to sing, and then I heard, a little way 
off in the forest, the tinkling of a bell. Yes, it was a joy. 
Lulu was back, and about in her old places! It came 
nearer, I could follow her movements by its rhythm; she 
was walking, stopping, walking on again. A turning round 
one of the boys’ huts brought her upon us. It suddenly 
became an unusual and amusing thing to sec a bushbuck 
so close to the house. She stood immovable now, she 
seemed to be prepared for the sight of Kamantc, but 
not for that of me. But she did not make off, she 
looked at me without fear and without any remem- 
brance of our skirmishes of the past or of her own in- 
gratitude in running away without warning. 

Lulu of the woods was a superior, independent being, 
a change of heart had come upon her, she was in posses- 
sion. If I had happened to have known a young princess 
in exile, and while she was still a pretender to the throne, 
and had met her again in her full queenly estate after she 
had come into her rights, our meeting would have had 
the same character. Lulu showed no more meanness of 
heart that. iCing Louis Philippe did, when he declared 
that the King of France did not remember the grudges 
of the Duke of Orleans. She was now the complete Lulu. 
The spirit of offensive had gone from her; for whom, 
and why, should she attack? She was standing quietly on 
her divine rights. She remembered me enough to feel 
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that I was nothing to be afraid of. For a minute she 
ga/ed at me; her purple smoky eyes were absolutely 
without expression and did not wink, and I remembered 
that the Gods or Goddesses never wink, and felt that I 
was face to face with the ox-eyed Hera. She lightly nipped 
a leaf of grass as she passed me, made one pretty little 
leap, and walked on to the back of the kitchen, where 
Kamante had spread maize on the ground. 

Kamante touched my arm with one finger and then 
pointed it towards the woods. As I followed the direc- 
tion, I saw, under a tall Cape-chestnut-tree, a male bush- 
buck, a small tawny silhouette at the outskirt of the 
forest, with a fine pair of horns, immovable like a tree- 
stem. Kamante observed him for some time, and then 
laughed. 

‘Look here now,’ he said, ‘Lulu has explained to her 
husband that there is nothing up by the houses to be 
afraid of, but all the same he dares not come. Every 
morning he thinks that to-day he will come all the way, 
but, when he sees the house and the people, he gets a 
cold stone in the stomach,’ — this is a common thing in 
the Native world, and often gets in the way of the work 
on the farm, — ‘and then he stops by the tree.’ 

For a long time Lulu came to the house in the early 
mornings. Her clear bell announced that the sun was upon 
the hills, I used to lie in bed, and wait for it. Sometimes 
she stayed away for a week or two, and we missed her and 
began to talk of the people who went to shoot in the hills. 
But then again my houseboys announced: ‘Lulu is here,’ 
as if it had been the married daughter of the house on a 
visit. A few times more I also saw the bushbuck’s sil- 
houette amongst the trees, but Kamante had been right, 
and he never collected enough courage to come all the 
way to the house. 

One day, as I came back from Nairobi, Kamante was 
keeping watch for me outside the kitchen door, and 
stepped forward, much excited, to tell me that Imlu had 
been to the farm the same day and had had her Toto, — 
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her baby — with her. Some days after, I my.self had the 
honour to meet her amongst the boys’ huts, much on the 
alert and not to be trifled with, with a very small fawn at 
her heels, as delicately tardive in his movements as Lulu 
herself had been when wc fir.st knew her. I'his was just 
after the long rains, and. during those summer months. 
Lulu A.IS to be found near the houses, in the afternoon, 
as well as at daybreak. She would even be routid there at 
midday, keeping in the shadow of the huts. 

Lulu’s fawn was not afraid of the dogs, and would let 
them sniff him all over, but he could not get used to the 
Natives or to me. and if we ever tried to get hold of him, 
the mother and the child were off. 

Lulu herself would never, after lier first long absence 
from the house, come so near to any of us that wc could 
touch her. In other ways she was friendly, she under- 
stood that we wanted to look at her fawn, and she would 
take a piece of sugar-cane from an outstretched hand. 
She walked up to the open dinitig-room door, and ga/ed 
thoughtfully into the twilight of the rooms, but she never 
again crossed the threshold. She had by this time lost 
her bell, and came and went away in silence. 

My houseboys suggested that I should let them catch 
Lulu’s fawn, and keep him as we had once kept Lulu. 
But I thought it would make a boorish return to Lulu’s 
elegant confidence in us. 

It also seemed to me that the free union between my 
house and the antelope was a rare, honourable thing. 
Lulu came in from the wild world to show that we were 
on good terms with it, and she made my house one with 
the African landscape, .so that nobody could tell where 
the one rtopped and other began. Lulu knew the place 
of the Gi; if Forest-Hog’s lair and had seen the Rhino 
copulate. In Africa there is a cuckoo which sings in the 
middle of the hot days in the midst of the forest, like 
the .sonorous heartbeat of the world, I had never had the 
luck to see her, neither had anyone that I knew, for 
nobody could tell me how she looked. But Lulu had 
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perhaps walked on a narrow green deerpath just under 
the branch on which the cuckoo was sitting. I was then 
reading a book about the old great Empress of China, and 
of how after the birth of her son, young Yahanola came 
on a visit to her old home; she set forth from the For- 
bidden City in her golden, green-hung palanquin. My 
house, I thought, was now like the house of the young 
Empress’s father and mother. 

The two antelopes, the big and the small, were round 
by the house all that summer; sometimes there was an 
interval of a fortnight, or three weeks, between their 
visits, but at other times we saw them every day. In the 
beginning of the next rainy season my houseboys told 
me that lailu had come back with a new fawn. I did not 
see the fawn myself, for by this time they did not come 
up (|uite close to the house, but later I saw three bush- 
bucks together in the forest. 

I he league between Lulu and her family and my 
house lasted for many years. 'Lhe bushbucks were often 
in the neighbourhood of the house, they came out of the 
woods and went back again as if my grounds were a 
province of the wild country. They came mostly just 
before sunset, and first moved in amongst the trees like 
delicate dark silhouettes on the dark green, but when 
fhev stepped out to graze on the lawn in the light of the 
afternoon sun their coats shone like copper. One of 
them was Lulu, for she came up near to the house, and 
walked about sedately, pricking her ears when a car 
arrived, or wdien we opened a window; and the dogs 
would know her. She became darker in colour with age. 
Once I came driving up in front of my house with a 
friend and found three bushbucks on the terrace there, 
round the salt that was laid out for my cows. 

It was a curious thing that apart from the first big 
bushbuck. Lulu’s bwana, who had stood under the Cape- 
chestnut with his head up, no male bushbuck was amongst 
the* antelopes that came to my house. It seemed that 
we had to do with a forest matriarchy. 
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The hunters and naturalists of the Colony took an 
interest in my bushbucks, and the Game Warden drove 
out to the farm to see them, and did see them there. A 
correspondent wrote about them in the East African Stan- 
dard. 

I he years in which Lulu and her people came round 
to m) house were the happiest of my life in Africa. For 
that reason, I came to look upon my acquaintance with 
the forest antelopes as upon a great boon, and a token of 
friendship from Africa. All the country was in it, good 
omens, old covenants, a song: 

‘Make haste, my beloved and be thou like to a roe 
or to a young hart upon the mountain of spices.’ 

During my last years in Africa I saw less and less of 
Lulu and her family. Within the year before I went 
away I do not think that they ever came. Things had 
changed. South of my farm land had been given out to 
farmers and the forest had been cleared here, and houses 
built. Tractors were heaving up and down where the 
glades had been. Many of the new' settlers were keen 
sportsmen and the rifles sang in the landscape. I believe 
that the game withdrew to the West and went into the 
w'oods of the Masai Reserve. 

I do not know how long an antelope lives, probably 
Lulu has died a long time ago. 

Often, very often, in the quiet hours of daybreak, I 
have dreamed that I have heard Lulu’s clear bell, and in 
my sleep my heart has run full of joy, I have woken up 
expecting something very strange and sweet to happen, 
just now, in a moment. 

When I have then lain and thought of Lulu, I have 
wondered ‘ in her life in the woods she ever dreamed of 
the bell. Would there pass in her mind, like shadows 
upon water, pictures of people and dogs? 

If I know a song of Africa, — I thought, — of the Giraffe, 
and the African new moon lying on her back, of the 
ploughs in the fields, and the sweaty faces of the coffee- 
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pickers, does Africa know a song of me? Would the air 
over the plain quiver with a colour that I had had on, or 
the children invent a game in which my name was, or 
the full moon throw a shadow over the gravel of the 
drive that was like me, or would the eagles of Ngong 
look out for me? 

I have not heard from Lulu, since I went away, but 
from Kamante I have heard, and from my other house- 
boys in Africa. It is not more than a month since I had 
the last letter from him. But these communications from 
Africa come to me in a strange, unreal way, and are more 
like shadows, or mirages, than like news of a reality. 

For Kamante cannot write, and he does not know 
F.nglish. When he, or my other people, take it into their 
heads to send me their tidings, they go to one of the pro- 
fessional Indian or Native letter-writers who are sitting 
with their writing desk, paper, pen and ink, outside the 
Post OlTiccs, and explain to them what shall be in the 
letter. The professional writers do not know much Eng- 
lish either, and can hardly be said to know how to write, 
but they themselves believe that they can. 'I'o show off 
their skill they enrich the letters with a number of 
flourishes, which makes them difhcult to decipher. They 
have also a habit of writing the letters in three or four 
different kinds of ink, and, whatever their motive for 
this is, it gives the impression that they are short of ink 
and are squeezing the last drop out of a number of ink- 
bottles. From all these efforts come the sort of messages 
that people got from the Oracle of Delphi. There is a 
depth in the letters that I get, you feel that there is some 
vital communication which has been heavy on the heart 
of the sender, which has made hiiji walk in a long way 
from the Kikuyu Reserve to the Post Office. But it is 
wrapped up in darkness. The cheap and dirty little sheet 
of paper that, when it comes to you, has travelled many 
thousand miles, seems to speak and speak, even to scream 
to you, but it tells you nothing at all. 

Kamante, however, in this as in most other ways was 
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different from other people. As a correspondent he has a 
manner of his own. He puts three or four letters into 
the same envelope, and has them marked: ist Letter, 
2nd Letter and so on. They all contain the same things, 
repeated over and over. Perhaps he wants to make a 
deeper impression upon me by repetition, he had that 
way 111 talking when there was anything that he particu- 
larly wanted me to understand or remember. Perhaps it 
is difficult for him to break off when he feels that he has 
got into contact with a friend at such a great distance. 

Kamante writes that he has been out of work for a 
long time. I was not surprised to hear of it, for he was 
really caviare to the general. I had educated a Royal 
Cook and left him in a new Colony. It was with him a 
case of 'Of>en Sesame*. Now the word has been lost, and 
the stone has closed for good lound the mystic treasures 
that it had in it. Where the great Chef walked in deep 
thought, full of knowledge, nobody secs anything but a 
little bandy-legged Kikiuii, a dwarf with a flat, still face. 

W^hat has Kamante got to say when he walks in to 
Nairobi, takes up his stand before the greedy super- 
cilious Indian letter-writer, and expounds to him a mes- 
sage that is to go round half the world? d he lines are 
crooked and there is no order in the phrases of the letter. 
But Kamante had in him a greatness of soul ol which 
the people who knew him will still hear the note in the 
cracked disordered music, even as an echo of the harp of 
the herdboy David. 

This is a ‘2nd letter*: 

‘I was not forget you Menisahib. Honoured Meinsahib. 
Now all your servants they never glad because you was 
from tiw country. If we was bird we Hy and see you. 
Then we '.rn. Then your old farm it was good place 
for cow small calf black people. Now they had no any- 
thing cows goat sheep they has no anything. Now all 
bad people they enjoy in their heart because your old 
servant they come poor people now. Now God know in 
his heart all this to help sometime your servant.* 
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And in a ‘jjrd letter’ Kamante gives an example of 
the way in which the Native can say a handsome thing to 
you, he writes: 

Write and tell us if you turn. We think you turn. 
Because why? We think that you shall never can forget 
us. Because why? Wc think tliat you remembered .still 
all our face and our mother names.’ 

A white man who wanted to say a pretty thing to you 
would write: ‘I can never forget you.’ The African says: 
‘We do not think of you, that you can ever forget us.’ 
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On the evening of the nineteenth of Deexmber, I walked 
out of my hr»usc before going to bed, to sec if there was 
any rain coming. Many farmers in the highlands were, I 
believe, doing the same thing at that hour. Sometimes in 
a lucky year, we would get a few heavy showers just 
round Christmas, and it was a great thing for the young 
coffee, which has set on the trees aftci the flowering in the 
short rains of October. I bis night there was no sign 
of rain. The sky was .serene and silently triumphant, 
resplendent with stars. 

The Stellar Heaven of the Equator is richer than that 
of the North, and you ^ee it more because you are out 
more at night. In Northern Europe, winter nights are 
too cold to allow one much pleasure in the contempla- 
tion of the stars, and in summer one hardly distinguishes 
them wnthin the clear night sky, that is as pale as a dog- 
violet. 

The tropical night has the companionability of a 
Roman Catholic Cathedral compared to the Protestant 
Churches of the North, which let you in on business 
only. Here in the great room everybody comes and goes, 
this is the place where things arc going on. To Arabia 
and Africa, where the sun of the midday kills you, night 
is the time for travelling and enterprise. The stars have 
been named here, they have been guides to human 
l)eings for many centuries, drawing them in long lines 
across the desert-sands and the Sea, one towards the 
East, and another to the West, or the North and South. 
Cars run well at night, and it is pleasant to motor under 
the stars, you get into the habit of fixing visits to friends 
up-country by the time of the next full moon. You start 
Safaris by the new moon, to have the benefit of the whole 
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row of moonlight nights. It is then strange, when back 
on a visit to Europe, to find your friends of the towns 
living out of touch with the moves of the moon and al- 
most in ignorance of them. The young moon was the 
sign of action to Khadija’s camel man, whose Caravan was 
to .'fart off when she appeared in the sky. With his face 
towaifls her he was one of the ‘Philosophers who spin 
out of moonlight systems of the Universe’. He must have 
looked at her much, that he made her his sign in which 
to conquer. 

I had got a name amongst the Natives, because a 
number of times I had happened to be, on the farm, the 
first to see the new moon, like a thin silver bow in the 
sunset; particularly because, two or three years run- 
ning, I had been the first to catch sight of the new moon 
of the month of Ramadan, the Mohammedan’s holy 
Month. 

The farmer slowly turns his eyes all round the Horizon. 
First to the East, for from the East, if it comes, comes 
the rain, and there stands clear Spica in the Virgin. Then 
South, to greet the Southern Cross, door-keeper of the 
great world, faithful to travellers and beloved by them, 
and higher up, under the luminous streak of the Milky 
Way. Alpha and Beta in the Centaur. To the South 
West sparkles Sirius, great in heaven, and the thoughtful 
Canopus, and to the We.st above the faint outline of the 
Ngong Hills, now nearly unbroken, the radiant dia- 
mond ornament, Rigel, Bctelgeuze and Bellatrix. He 
turns to the North last, for to the North we go back in 
the end, and there he runs upon the Great Bear him- 
self, only he is now calmly standing on his head on 
account of the heavenly perspective, and that has all the 
air of a L- 'rish joke, that cheers the heart of the Nordic 
emigrant. 

People who dream when they sleep at night, know of 
a special kind of happiness which the world of the day 
holds not, a placid ecstasy, and ease of heart, that are like 
honey on the tongue. They also know that the real glory 
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of dreams lies in their atmosphere of unlimited freedom. 
It is not the freedom of the dictator, who enforces his 
own will on the world, but the freedom of the artist, who 
has no will, who is free of will. The pleasure of the true 
dreamer does not lie in the substance of the dream, but 
in this; that there things happen without any inter- 
ference from his side, and altogether outside his control, 
(ireat land.srapcs create themselves, long splendid views, 
rich and delicate colours, roads, houses, which he has 
never seen or heard of. Strangers appear and are friends 
or enemies, although the person who di earns has never 
done anything about them. The ideas of flight and pur- 
suit arc recurrent in dreams and arc equally enrapturing. 
Excellent witty things are said by everybody. It is true 
that if remembered in the daytime they will fade and lose 
their sense, befause they belong to a dillerent plane, but 
as soon as the one who dreams lies down at night, the 
current is again closed and he remembers their excel- 
lency. All the time the feeling of immense freedom is 
surrounding him and running through him like air and 
light, an unearthly bliss. He is a privileged person, the 
one who has got nothing to do, but for whose enrich- 
ment and pleasure all things are brought together; the 
Kings of Tarshish shall bring gifts. He takes part in a 
great battle or ball, and wonders the while that he should 
be, in the midst of those events, so far privileged as to be 
lying dowm. It is when one begins to lose the conscious- 
ness of freedom, and when the idea of necessity enters the 
world at all, when there is any hurry or strain anywhere, 
a letter to be written or a train to catch, when you have 
got to work, to make the horses of tne dream gallop, 
or to make the rifles go off, that the dream is declining, 
and turning into the nightmare, which belongs to the 
jioorest and most vulgar class of dreams. 

I'he thing which in the W’aking world comes nearest 
to a dream is night in a big town, where nobody knows 
one, or the African night. I'here too is infinite freedom: 
it is there that things are going on, destinies arc made 
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round you, there is activity to all sides, and it is none of 
your concern. 

Here now, as soon as the sun was down the air was 
full of bats, cruising as noiselessly as cars upon asphalt, 
the night-hawk, swept past too: the bird that sits on the 
road and in the eyes of which the lights of your car gleam 
red V moment before he flutters up vertically in front of 
your wheels. The little spring-hares were out on the 
roads, moving in their own way, sitting down suddenly 
and jumping along to a rhythm, like miniature Kan- 
garoos. The Cicada sing an endless song in the long grass, 
smells run along the earth and falling stars run over the 
sky, like tears over a cheek. You are the privileged per- 
son to whom everything is taken. I'he Kings of l arshish 
shall bring gifts. 

A few miles out, in the Masai Reserve, the Zebra are 
now changing their pasture, the flocks wander over the 
grey plain like lighter strips upon it, the buffalo are out 
grazing on the long slopes of the Hills. My young men 
of the farm would come by, tw’o or three together, walk- 
ing one after the other like narrow dark shadows on the 
lawn, they were afoot and aiming straight at their own 
object, they were not working for me. and it Avas none of 
my concern. I hey themselves accentuated the position 
by just slackening their pace as they caught sight of my 
burning cigarette-end outside the house, and saluting 
without stopping. 

'Jambo Msabu.' 

‘Jambo Morani’ — young warriors, — ‘where are you 
going?’ 

‘We are going to Kathegu’s manyatta. Kathegu has a 
big Ngcma on to-night. Cood-bye Msabu.’ 

If they 'valk together in bigger parties they will bring 
their own drum to the dance, and you hear it a long way 
away, like the throbbing of a small pulse in the finger of 
the night. And suddenly, to the ear that has not been 
listening for it, comes what is not so much a sound as a 
deep vibration of the air, the distant short roar of the 
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lion. He is afoot, he is hunting, things are going on, out 
there where he is. It is not repeated, but it has widened 
the horizon; the long dungas and the waterhole are 
brought to you. 

As I was standing before my house a shot fell, not far 
off. One shot. 7 hen again the stillness of the night closed 
on all sides. After a while, as if they had been pausing to 
listen and were now taking it up once more, I heard the 
Cicada chiming their monotonous little song in the grass. 

There is something strangely determinate and fatal 
about a single shot in the night. It is as if someone had 
cried a message to you in one word, and would not 
repeat it. I stood for some time \vondering what it had 
meant. Nobody could aim at anything at this hour, and, 
to scare away something, a person would fire two shots or 
more. 

It might have been my old Indian carpenter Pooran 
Singh down at the mill, firing at a couple of Hyena that 
had slunk into the millyard and were eating the straps of 
oxhide hung up there, wiih stones as weights to them, to 
be made into reins for our waggons. Pooran Singh was 
no hero, but he might have put the door of his hut ajar 
for the sake of his reins and blown off his old shotgun. 
Still he would have let off both barrels, and would prob- 
ably have loaded and shot again, once he had tasted the 
sweetness of heroism. But one shot, — and then silence? 

I waited for some time for the second shot; nothing 
came, and as I looked again at the sky there was no rain 
coming either. So I went to bed. taking a book with me. 
and leaving the lamp to burn. In Africa, when you pick 
up a book worth reading, out of the deadly consignments 
which good ships are being made to carry out all the way 
from Europe, you read it as an author would like his book 
to be read, praying to God that he may have it in 
him to go on as beautifully as he has begun. Your mind 
runs, transported, upon a fresh deep green track. 

Two minutes later a motorcycle rounded the drive at a 
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terrific speed and stopped in front of the house, and some- 
one knocked hard upon the long window of my sitting- 
room. I put on a skirt and a coat and a pair of shoes, took 
the lamp and went out. Outside was my mill-manager, 
wild-eyed and sweating in the lamplight. His name was 
Belknap, he was an American and an exceptionally 
capable, inspired mechanic, but of an uneven mind. With 
him things were either nearing the Millennium, or dark 
without a glimpse of hope. When he first came into my 
employ he had upset me by his varying views of life, and of 
prospects and conditions of the farm, as if he had had 
me up in an enormous mental swing: later I had got 
used to them. These ups and downs were no more than 
a kind of emotional daily gymnastics to a lively tempera- 
ment, much in need of exercise, and to which too little was 
happening; it is a common phenomenon with energetic 
young white men in Africa, particularly with those who 
have spent their early life in towns. But here he came out 
of the hands of a tragedy, and was as yet undecided as to 
whether he should satiate his hungry soul by making the 
most of it, or escape from its grimness by making as 
little of it as possible, and in this dilemma he looked like 
a very young boy running for his life to announce a 
catastrophe; he stuttered as he spoke. In the end he made 
very little of it, fpr it held no part in it for him to play, 
and fate had let him down once more. 

By this time, Farah had come from his house, and 
listened to his narrative with me. 

Belknap told me how peacefully and pleasantly the 
tragedy had started. His Cook had had a day off, and in 
his absence a party had been given in the kitchen by the 
seven years old kitchen Toto, Kabero, a son of my old 
Squatter nd nearest neighbour on the farm, the old fox 
Kaninu. As, late in the evening, the company became 
very gay, Kabero had brought in his master’s gun and, 
to his wild friends of the plains and shambas, had acted 
the part of a white man. Belknap was a keen poultry 
farmer, he made capons and poulardes and bought up 
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pure-bred chicken at the Nairobi sales, and he kept a 
shotgun on his verandah to frighten away hawks and 
rcrval-cats. When later we talked the case over, Belknap 
held that the gun had not been loaded, but that the chil- 
dren had looked up the cartridges and loaded it them- 
selves, but here I think that his memory failed him, they 
could hardly have done it if they had wanted to, and it 
was more likely that the gun had for once been left 
loaded on the verandah. However it got there, the car- 
tridge was in the bavrel when Kabero, in the greatness of 
youth and popularity, aimed straight in amongst his guests 
and pulled the trigger. I’he shot had boomed through the 
house. Three of the children had been slightly wounded, 
and had fled from the kitchen in terror. Two were there 
now, badly hurt or dead. Belknap finished his tale by a 
long anathema of the continent of Africa and of the 
things that happen there. 

While he talked, my houseboys had come out, very 
silent; they went in again, and brought out a hurricane- 
lamp. We got out dressing and disinfectant. It would be 
a waste of time to try to start the car, and we ran as quick 
as we could through the forest down to Belknap’s house. 
The swinging hurricane-lamp threw our shadows from 
the one side of the narrow road to the other. As we ran 
on, we were met by a succession of short raw cracked 
shrieks, — death squeals of a child. 

The kitchen door was flung back, as if Death, after 
having rushed in, had rushed out again, and left the 
place in dire devastation, a chicken-house that the badger 
has been in. 'There was a kitchen lamp burning on the 
table and smoking sky-high, and in the small room the 
smell of gun-p>owder still hung. The gun was on the 
table beside the lamp. 'There was blood all over the kit- 
chen, I slipped in it on the floor. Hurricane-lamps are 
difficult to direct on to any particular spot, but they give a 
very striking illumination of a whole room or situation; 
I remember the things I have seen by the light of a 
hurricane-lamp better than others. 
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I knew the children ‘who had been shot, from the 
plains of the farm, where they had herded their fathers’ 
sheep. Wamai, Jogona’s son, a lively little boy who had 
for some time been a pupil at the school, was lying on 
the floor between the door and the table. He was not 
dead, but not far from death, and unconscious even, 
though he groaned a little. We lifted him aside, to be 
able to move. The child that shrieked was Wanyangerri, 
who had been the youngest of the party in the kitchen. 
He was sitting up, leaning forwards, towards the lamp; 
the blood spouted, like water from a post, from his face, 
— if one could still say that, for he must have stood straight 
in front of the barrel when it was fired and it had 
taken his lower jaw clean off. He held his arms out from 
his sides and moved them up and down like pump 
spears, as the wings of a chicken go, after it has had its 
head cut off. 

When you are brought suddenly within the presence 
of such disaster, there seems to be but one advice, it is 
the remedy of the shooting-field and the farmyard: that 
you should kill quickly and at any cost. And yet you 
know that you cannot kill, and your brain turns with 
fear. I put my hands to the child’s head and pressed it in 
my despair, and, as if I really killed him, he at the 
same moment stopped screaming, and sat erect with his 
arms hanging down, as if he was made of wood. So now I 
know what it feels like to heal by imposition of hands. 

It is a difficult thing to bandage a patient whose face is 
half shot off, in your endeavour to stop the bleeding you 
may choke him. I had to lift the little boy on to Farah’s 
knee, and make Farah hold his head in position for me, 
for if u fell forward I could not get the dressing fastened, 
and if 1 fell back the blood ran down and filled his 
throat. In the end, while he sat so still, I got the ban- 
dages placed. 

We lifted Wamai on to the table and held the lamp 
up to look at him. He had received the full charge of the 
gun into his throat and chest, he did not bleed much. 
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only a thin trail of blood ran down from the corner of his 
mouth. It was surprising to see this Native child, who 
had been as full of life as a fawn, so quiet now. While we 
looked at him his own face changed and took on an ex- 
pression of deep surprise. I sent Farah to the house to 
fetch the car, for we had no time to waste in bringing the 
children into hospital. 

While we waited I inquired after Kabero, the boy 
who had fired the gun and shed all this blood. Belknap 
then told me a queer story about him. A couple of days 
earlier Kabero had bought an old pair of shorts from his 
master, and was to pay him with a rupee from his wages. 
When the shot fell, and Belknap ran out to the kitchen, 
Kabero was standing in the middle of the room with the 
smoking gun in his hand. He stared at Belknap for a 
second, and then dived into the pocket of the very shorts 
that he had so newly bought and had put on for the 
party, drew up a rupee and laid it on the table with his 
left hand, while with his right he threw the gun also on 
the table. And in that final settlement with the world he 
was gone; he actually, although we did not know of it at 
the moment, in this great gesture, disappeared from the 
face of the earth. It was an unusual behaviour in a 
Native, for they generally manage to keep a debt, and in 
particular a debt to a white man, within the outskirts of 
their mind. Perhaps the moment to Kabero had looked 
so much like the day of judgment, that he felt he had got 
to play up to it; perhaps he was trying, in the hour of 
need, to secure a friend. Or the shock, the boom, and the 
death of his friends round him, had knocked in the 
whole of the boy’s small sphere of ideas, so that bits of 
the periphery had been flung into the very centre of his 
consciousness. 

At that time I had an old Overland car. I shall never 
write anything against her, for she served me well 
through many years. But it was rare that she could be 
induced to run on more than two cylinders. Her lights 
were out of order too, so that I used to drive in to dances 
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at the Muthaiga Club with a hurricane-lamp swaddled in 
a red silk handkerchief, for a back light. She had to be 
pushed into starting, and upon this night it took a long 
time. 

Visitors to my house had been complaining of the 
state of my road, and during the death-drive of that 
nigiit I realized that they had been right. I first let Farah 
drive, but I thought that he was deliberately going into 
all the deep holes and waggon-tracks of the road, and I 
took the steering-wheel myself. For this I had to get off 
by the pond to wash my hands in the dark water. The 
distance to Nairobi seemed infinitely long, I thought 
that I might have driven home to Denmark in the time 
that it took us. 

The Native Hospital of Nairobi lies on the hill just 
before you drive down into the cup of the town. It was 
dark now, and seemed peaceful. We had much trouble 
to wake it up; in the end we got hold of an old Goan doc- 
tor or doctor’s assistant, who appeared in a queer sort of 
negligee. He was a big fat man of a very placid manner, 
and had a strange way of making the same gesture first 
with one hand and then with the other. As I helped to 
lift Wamai out of the car I thought that he stirred and 
stretched himself a little, but when we brought him into 
the brightly lighted room in the hospital, he was dead. 
The old (ioan kept waving his hand at him, saying: ‘He 
is dead.’ And then again at Wanyangerri, saying: ’He is 
alive.’ I never saw this old man again, for 1 never came 
back to the hospital at night, which was probably his 
hour there. At the time, I thought his manner very 
annoying, but afterwards I felt as if Fate itself in a number 
of big white cloaks, the one on the top of the other, had 
met us I the threshold of the house, dealing out Life 
and Death impartially. 

Wanyangerri woke up from his trance when we took 
him into the Hospital, and at once got into a terrible 
panic; he would not be left but clung to me and to any- 
body near him and cried and wept in the greatest an- 
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guish. The old Goan in the end calmed him by some 
injection, looked at me over his spectacles and said: ‘He 
is alive.' I left the children there, the dead and the live, 
upon two stretchers, for their different fates. 

Belknap, who had come in with us on his motor- 
bicycle, mostly so as to help us to push the car into start- 
ing, should she stop on the road, now thought that we 
ought to report the accident to the Police. So we drove 
down into town to the River Road Police Station, and 
thereby ran straight into the night-life of Nairobi. There 
was no white Police Officer present when we came, and 
while they sent for him we waited outside in the car. The 
street had an avenue of tall Eucalyptus trees, the tree of 
.ill pioneer-towns of the highlands: at night their very 
long narrow leaves give out a queer pleasant smell, and 
look strange in the light of the street-lamps. A big buxom 
voting Swaheli woman was carried into the Police Station 
by a group of Native Policemen, she resisted with all her 
might, scratched their faces, and screamed like a pig. A 
party of brawlers were brought in, still eager, upon the 
steps of the Station, to go for one another; and a thief, 
I believe, who had just been caught, came down the street 
with a whole tail of night-revellers after him, who were 
taking his part, or the part of the Police, and were 
loudly debating the case. In the end a young Police 
Officer arrived, straight, I believe, from a gay party. He 
was a disappointment to Belknap, for he began to take 
down his report with the keenest interest and at a 
terrific speed, but then fell into deep thoughts, dragged 
his pencil slowly over the page and finally gave up writing 
and put his pencil back into his pocket. I was cold in 
the night air. At last we could drive home. 

While I was .still in bed the next morning, I felt, by 
the concentrated stillness outside the house, that there 
were many people about it. I knew who they were: the 
old- men of the farm, squatting upon the stones, munching, 
sniffing their tombacco, spitting, and whispering. I also 
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knew what they wanted: they had come to inform me 
that they wished to set a Kyama on the case of the 
shot of last night, and of the death of the children. 

A Kyama is an assembly of the Elders of a farm, 
which is authori/xd by the Government to settle the local 
differences amongst the Squatters. 'I'he members of the 
Kyama gather round a crime, or an accident, and will sit 
over it for many weeks, battening upon mutton, talk, 
and disaster. I knew that now the old men would want 
to talk the whole matter over with me, and also that they 
would, if they could, in the end make me come into their 
court to give the final judgment in the case. I did not 
want to take up an endless discussion of the tragedy of 
the night, at this moment, and sent for my horse to get 
out and away from them. 

As I came out from the house I found, as I expected, 
the whole circle of the Ancients to the left of it, near the 
boys’ huts. For the sake of their own dignity as an 
assembly they pretended not to sec me, until they realized 
that I was going away. They then stumbled on to their 
old legs in great haste, and began to flap their arms at 
me. I waved my hand to them in return, and rode off. 



RIDING IN THE RESERVE 


1 rode into the Masai Reserve. I had to cross the river 
10 get there; riding on, I got into the Game Reserve in a 
quarter of an hour. It had taken me some time, while 1 
had lived on the farm, to find a place where I could get 
over the river on horseback: the descent was stony, and 
the slope up the other side very steep, but ‘once in, — 
how the delighted spirit pants for joy’. 

Here lay before you a hundred miles’ gallop over grass 
and open undulating land; there was not a fence nor a 
ditch, and no road. I'here was no human habitation ex- 
cept the Masai \ill'igcs, and those were deserted half the 
year, when the great wanderers took themselves and 
their herds off to other pastures. I herc were low thorn 
trees regularly spread over the plain, and long deep valleys 
with dry riverbeds of big flat stones, where you had to 
lind a deer-path here and there to take you across. After 
a little while you became aware of how still it was out 
here. 1 made a verse about it: 

Across the plain the long grass runs, before 
the blowing weather. 

In loneliness the plain, the wind, the heart, 
play together. 

Now, looking back on my life in Africa, I feel that it 
might altogether be described as the existence of a person 
who had come from a rushed and noisy world, into a 
still country. 

A little before the rains, the Masai burn off the old 
dry grass, and while the plains are thus lying black and 
waste they arc unpleasant to travel on: you will get the 
black charred dust, which the hoofs of your horse raise, 
all over you and into your eyes, and the burnt grass- 
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stalks are sharp as glass; your dogs get their feet cut 
on them. But when the rains come, and the young green 
grass is fresh on the plains, you feel as if riding upon 
springs, and the horse gets a little mad with the pleasant- 
ness. The various kinds of gazelles come to the green 
places to graze, and there look like toy animals stood 
upon a billiard table. You may ride into a herd of Eland; 
the mighty peaceful beasts will let you get close to them 
before they start trotting off, their long horns streaming 
backwards over their raised necks, the large loose flaps 
of breastskin, that make them look square, swaying as 
they jog. They seem to have come out of an old Egyptian 
epitaph, but there they have been ploughing the fields, 
which gives them a familiar and domesticated air. The 
Giraffe keep farther away in the Reserve. 

At times, in the first month of the rains, a sort of 
wild white fragrant Pink flowers so richly all over the 
Reserve that at a distance the plains look patched with 
■>now. 

I turned to the animal world from the world of men; 
111) heart was heavy with the tragedy of the night. The 
old men sitting at my house made me uneasy; in old 
times people must have had that feeling when they 
thought it likely that a witch of the neighbourhood had 
fixed her mind ujxm them, or was at the very moment 
canying a wax-child under her clothes, to be baptized 
with their own name. 

My relations with the Natives in the legal affairs of 
the farm were altogether of a queer nature. Since, before 
anything, I wanted peace on the land, I could not keep 
out of them, for a dispute between the Squatters, which 
has not lieen solemnly settled, was like those sores that you 
get in Ai. ica, and which they there call veldt-sores: they 
heal on the surface if you let them, and go on festering 
and running underneath until you dig them up to the 
bottom and have them cleaned all through. The Natives 
themselves were aware of this, and if they really wanted 
a matter settled they would ask me to give judgment. 
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As I knew nothing of their laws the figure that I cut 
at these great courts of justice would often be that of a 
Prima donna who does not remember a word of her part 
and has to be prompted through it by the rest of the cast. 
This task my old men took upon themselves with tact 
and patience. It would also at times be the figure of an 
affronted Prima donna who is shocked by her role and, 
refusing to go on with it, walks off the stage. When this 
happened, my audience took it as a hard blow from the 
hand of destiny, an act of God outside their understand- 
ing; they looked on it in silence and spat. 

The ideas of justice of Europe and Africa arc not the 
same and tho.se of the one world are unbearable to the 
other. To the African there is but one way of counter- 
balancing the catastrophes of existence, it shall be done 
bv replacement; he does not look for the motive of an 
action. Whether von lie in wait for your enemy and cut 
his throat in the dark; or you fell a tree, and a thought- 
less stranger passes by and is killed: so far as punishment 
goes, to the Native mind, it is the same thing. A loss has 
been brought upon the tommunity and must be made up 
for, somewhere, by .somebody. The Native will not give 
time or thought to the weighing up of guilt or desert: 
cither he fears that this may lead him too far, or he 
reasons that such things arc no concern of his. But he 
will devote himself, in endless speculations, to the method 
by which crime or di.saster shall be weighed up in sheep 
and goats, — time does not count to him; he leads you 
solemnly into a sacred maze of .sophistry. In those days 
this went against my ideas of justice. 

All Africans arc the same in these rites. The Somali 
have a very different mentality from the Kikuvu and a 
deep contempt for them, but they will sit down in iden- 
tical manner to weigh up murder, rape, or fraud against 
their stock at home in Somaliland. — dearly beloved she- 
camels, and horses, the names and pedigree of which are 
written in their hearts. 

Once the news came to Nairobi of how Farah’s little 
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brother, who was ten years old, in a place called Bura- 
mnr, had taken up a stone and thrown it at a boy of a 
different tribe, knocking out two of his teeth. Over this 
matter representatives of the two tribes met at the farm 
to sit upon the floor of Farah’s house and talk, night 
after night. Old lean men came, who had been to Mekka 
and wore a green turban, arrogant young Somalis who, 
when they were not attending to really serious matters, 
were gunbearers to the great European tr.avellcrs and 
hunters, and dark-eyed, round-faced boys, who were shyly 
representing their family and who did not say a word, 
but W'ere devoutly listening and learning. Farah told me 
that the matter was considered so grave because the 
boy’s looks had l>ecn ruined, he might find it difficult, 
when his time came, to get married, and would have to 
come down in his pretentions as to birth or beauty in his 
bride. In the end the penance svas fixed at fifty camels, 
which means half waregilt, full waregilt being one hun- 
dred camels. Fifty camels were then bought, far away 
in Somaliland, to be. ten years hence, laid on to the 
price of a Somali maiden, and to turn her eyes off 
the two mi.ssing teeth of her bridegroom; perhaps the 
foundation of a tragedy was laid. Farah himself con- 
sidered that he had got off lightly. 

The Natives of the harm never realized my views on 
their legal systems, and they came to me first of all for 
their indemnification when any ill-luck befell them. 

Once, in the coffee-picking season, a young Kikuyu 
girl named Wamboi was run over by a bullock cart out- 
side my house and killed. I'he carts were taking coffee 
from the field to the mill, and I had forbidden anybody 
to go riding on them. Otherwise I should have had at 
every trij a party of gay coffee-picking girls and children 
taking a slow joy-ride, — for anybody can walk quicker 
than a bullock, — all across the farm, and it would be too 
heavy on my bullocks. The young drivers, however, did 
not have it in them to send away the dreamy-eyed girls 
who kept running alongside their carts and begging for 
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this great pleasure; all they could do was to tell them to 
jump off where the road came into sight of my house. 
But Wamboi fell as she jumped and the wheel of the 
cart went over her small dark head and broke the skull; 
a little blood trailed in the cart-track. 

I sent for her old father and mother, who came in 
from the picking-field and wailed over her. I knew that 
this would also mean a heavy loss to them, for the girl 
had been of marriage-age, and would have brought them 
in her price of sheep and goats and a heifer or two. This 
they had been looking forward to since her birth. I 
was considering how much I ought to help them, when 
they forestalled me by turning upon me, with great 
energy, their claim for a full indemnification. 

No, I said, I would not pay. I had told the girls of the 
farm that 1 would not have them riding on the carts, all 
people were awaie of that. The old people nodded, there 
was nothing here with which they did not agree, but 
they stuck to their claim immovably. Their argument 
was that somebody must pay. They could get no contra- 
diction to the principle into their heads, no more than 
they could have got the theory of relativity in there. And 
it was not greed or spite which, when I broke off the dis- 
cussion and went back, made them follow at my heels; it 
was, as if I had been indeed magnetic, a law of Nature. 

They sat down and waited outside my house. They 
were poor people, small and underfed; they looked like 
a pair of little badgers on my lawn. They sat there till 
the sun was down and I could hardly distinguish them 
against the grass. They were sunk in deep grief; their 
bereavement and their economic loss melted into one 
overwhelming distress. Farah was away for the day; in 
his absence, at the time when the lamps were lighted in 
my house, I sent them out money to buy a sheep to eat. It 
was a bad move, they took it as the first sign of ex- 
haustion in a besieged city and sat down for the night. I 
do not know if they would have had it in them to go 
away, if it had not been that, late in the evening, they 
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conceived the idea of running the young cart-driver for 
their damage. The idea lifted them off the grass and away, 
suddenly, without a word, and took them early next 
morning to Dagoretti, where our Assistant District Com- 
missioner lived. 

It brought upon the farm a long murder-case and 
many swaggering young Native Policemen. But all that 
the A.D.C. offered to do for them was to have the driver 
hanged for murder, and even that he gave up when he 
had got the evidence in the case, and the Ancients would 
not hold a Kyama upon the matter after both he and 
I had turned it away. So in the end the old people 
had to sit down under a law of relativity of whicli they 
did not understand a word, as other people have had 
to do. 

At times I grew tired of my Ancients of the Kyama 
and told them what I thought of them. — ‘You old men,' 
I said, ‘are fining the young men in order that it shall be 
impossible to them to collect any money for themselves. 
The young men cannot move for you, and then you buy 
up all the girls yourselves.’ The old men listened atten- 
tively, the small black eyes in their dry and wrinkled 
faces glittered, their thin lips moved gently as if they 
were repeating my words: they were pleased to hear, for 
once, an excellent principle put into speech. 

With all our diversities of views, my position as a 
judge to the Kikuyu held a profusion of potentialities, 
and was dear to me. I was young then, and had medi- 
tated upon the ideas of justice and injustice, but mostly 
from the angle of the person who is being judged; in a 
judge’s seat I had not been. I took great trouble to 
judge rightly, and for peace on the farm. At times, 
when thi problems became difficult, I had to retire and 
take time to think them over, covering my head with a 
mental cloak so that nobody should come and talk to me 
about them. This was always an effective move with the 
people of the farm, and I heard them, a long time after- 
wards, talk with respect of the case that had been so deep 
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that no one could look through it in less than a week. 
One can always impress a Native by wasting more time 
over a matter than he does himself, only it is a difficult 
thing to accomplish. 

But that the Natives should want me for a judge, and 
that they should consider my verdict of value to them, of 
this the explanation is found in their mythological or 
theological mentality. The Europeans have lost the faculty 
for building up myths or dogma, and for what we want 
of these we are dependent upon the supplies of our 
past. But the mind of the African moves naturally and 
easily upon such deep and shadowy paths. This gift of 
theirs comes out strongly in their relations with white 
people. 

You find it already in the names which they deal out 
to the Europeans with whom they come in contact, after 
a very short acquaintance. You have got to know these 
names if you are to send a runner with letters to a friend, 
or find the wav in a car to his house, for the Native world 
knows him by no other name. I have had an unsociable 
neighbour, who would never entertain a guest in his 
house, who was named Sahane Modja , — One Cover. My 
Swedish friend Eric Otter was Resase Modja , — One 
Cartridge, — which meant that he did not need more than 
one single cartridge to kill, and which was a fine name 
to be known by. There was a keen automobilist of my 
acquaintance, who was called ‘Half man — half car’. When 
Natives name white men after animals, — the Fish, the 
Giraffe, the Fat Bull, — their minds run upon the lines of 
the old fables, and these white men, I believe, in their 
dark con.sciousncss figure as both men and beasts. 

And there is magic in words: a person who has for 
many years been known to all his surroundings by the 
name of an animal in the end comes to feel familiar with 
and related to the animal, he recognizes himself in it. 
When he is back in Europe it is strange to him to feel 
that no one ever connects him with it. 

Once, in the London Zoo, I saw again an old retired 
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Government Official, whom in Africa I had known as 
Bivdna Tembu, — Mr. Elephant. He was standing, all by 
himself, before the Elephant-house, sunk in deep con- 
templation of the Elephants. Perhaps he would go there 
often. His Native servants would have thought it in the 
order of things that he should be there, but probably no 
one in all London, except I who was there only for a few 
days, would have quite understood him. 

The Native mind works in strange ways, and is related 
to the mind of by-gone people, who naturally imagined 
that Odin, so as to see through the whole world, gave 
away one of his eyes; and who figured the God of love 
as a child, ignorant of love. It is likely that the Kikuyu 
of the farm saw my greatness as a judge in the fact that 
I knew nothing whatever of the laws according to which 
I judged. 

Because of their gift for myths, the Natives can also do 
things to you against which you cannot guard yourself 
and from which you cannot escape. They can turn you 
into a symbol. I was well aware of the process, and for 
my own use I had a word for it, — in my mind I called 
it that they were brass-serpenting me. Europeans who 
have lived for a long time with Natives, will understand 
what I mean, even if the word is not quite correctly used 
according to the Bible. I believe that in spite of all our 
actisities in the land, of the scientific and mechanical 
progress there, and of Pax Britannica itself, this is the 
only practical use that the Natives have ever had out of 
us. 

They could not make use of all white men for the pur- 
pose, and not of one man and another equally. They gave 
us, within their world, precedence of rank according to 
our utility to them as bra.ss-scrpents. Many of my friends, 
— Denys Finch-Hatton, both Galbraith and Berkeley Cole, 
Sir Northrup MacMillan, — ^ranked highly with the 
Natives in this capacity. 

Lord Delamere was a brass-serpent of the first magni- 
tude. I remember that I once travelled in the highlands 
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at the time when the great pest of hoppers came on to 
the land. The grasshoppers had been there the year be- 
fore, now their small black offspring appeared, to eat 
what they had left, and to leave not a leaf of grass where 
they had passed. 'Fo the Natives this was a terrible blow, 
after what they had gone through it was too much for 
them to bear. I heir hearts broke, they panted, or howled 
like dying dogs, they ran their heads against a wall in the 
air before them. I then happened to tell them how I had 
driven through Delamere’s farm and had seen the hop- 
pers on it, all over the place, in his paddocks and on his 
grazing land, and 1 added that Delamcre had been in 
great rage and despair about them. At that same moment 
the listeners became quiet and almost at ease. They asked 
me what Delamerc had said of his misfortune, and again 
asked me to repeat it, and then they said no more. 

I did not, as a brass-serpent, carry the weight of Lord 
Delamcre, still there were otcasions when I came in use- 
ful to the Natives. 

During the war, when the fate of the Carrier Corps 
lay upon the whole Native world, the squatters of the 
farm used to come and sit round my house. They did 
not speak, not even amongst themselves, they turned 
their eyes upon me and made me their brass-serpent. I 
eoidd not very well chase them away, seeing that they 
did no harm, and besides, if I had done so they would 
have gone and sat down in some other place. It was a 
singularly hard thing to bear. I was helped through with 
it by the fact that my brother’s regiment was at that 
time sent on to the foremost trenches at Vimy Ridge: I 
could turn my eyes upon him and make him my brass- 
serpent. 

'I'he Kikuyu made me a chief-mourner, or woman of 
sorrows, when a great distress befell us on the farm. It 
was what would happen now over the shooting-accident. 
Because I grieved for the children, the people of the 
farm found it in them to lay the matter aside, and let it 
rest there for the time being. In regard to our misfortunes 
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they looked upon me as the congregation looks upon the 
priest who empties the cup alone, but on their behalf. 

There is this about witchcraft, that when it has once 
been practised on you, you will never completely rid 
yourself of it. I thought it a painful, a very painful process 
to be hung upon the pole. I wished that I could have 
escaped it. Still, many years after, there will be occasions 
when you find yourself thinking: ‘Am I to be treated in 
such a way? — I, who have been a brass-serpent I ’ 

As I was riding back to the farm, on crossing the river 
and actually in the water, I met a party of Kaninu’s sons, 
three young men and a boy. They carried spears and 
came along quickly. When 1 stopped them and asked 
for news of their brother Kabero they stood, the water 
half way to their knees, with still set faces and downcast 
eyes; they spoke lowly. Kabero, they said, had not come 
back, and nothing had been heard of him since he had 
run away last night. 'They were now certain that he was 
dead. He would either have killed himself in his despair 
— since the idea of suicide comes very natural to all 
Natives, and even to Native children, — or he had been lost 
in the bush and the wild animals had eaten him. His 
brothers had been round looking for him in all direc- 
tions, they were now on their way out into the Reserve 
to try to find him there. 

When I came up the river-bank on my own land, I 
turned and looked out over the plain; my land was 
higher up than the land of the Reserve. 'There was no 
sign of life anywhere on the plain, except that a long way 
out the Zebra were grazing and galloping about. As the 
party of searchers emerged from the bush on the other 
side of the river, they went on quickly, walking one 
by one; ti.eir small group looked like a short caterpillar 
rapidly winding its way along on the grass. At times 
the sun glinted on their weapons. They seemed fairly 
confident of their direction, but what would it be? In 
their search for the lost child, their only guide would be 
the vultures that are always hanging in the sky above a 
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dead body on the plain, and will give you the exact spot 
of a lion-kill. 

But this would be only a very small body, not much of 
a feast for the gluttons of the air, there would not be 
many of them to spot it, nor would they be staying on for 
a very long time. 

All this was sad to think of. I rode home. 
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I went to the Kyama followed by Farah. I always had 
Farah with me in my dealings with the Kikuyu, for 
while he showed but little sense where his own quarrels 
were concerned, and like all Somalis would lose his head 
altogether wherever his tribal feelings and feuds came 
in, about other people's differences he had wisdom and 
discretion. He was besides, my interpreter, for he spoke 
Swaheli very well. 

I knew before I arrived at the assembly that the chief 
object of the proceeding would now be to shear Kaninu 
as close as possible. He would see his sheep driven away 
to all sides, some to indemnify the families of the dead 
and wounded children, some to maintain the Kvama. 
From the beginning this wxnt against me. For Kaninu, I 
thought, had lost his son just as the other fathers, and 
the fate of his child seemed to me the most tragic of the 
lot. Wamai was dead and out of it, and Wanyangerri was 
in Hospital, where people were looking after him, but 
Kabero had beei] abandoned by all, and nobody knew 
where his bones lay. 

Now Kaninu lent himself exceptionally well to his 
role of the ox, fattened for a feast. He was one of my 
biggest squatters; on my squatter-list he is down for 
thirtyfive head of cattle, five wives and sixty goats. His 
village was close to my wood, I therefore saw much of 
his chi‘dren and his goats, and continually had to run 
in his wo. len for cutting down my big trees. The Kikuyu 
know nothing of luxury, the richest amongst them live 
as the poor, and if I went into Kaninu's hut I would 
find nothing there in the way of furniture except perhaps 
a small wooden stool to sit on. But there were a number of 
huts at Kaninu's village, and a lively swarming of old 
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women, young people and children round them. And a 
long row of cattle, about milking time at sunset, advanced 
towards the village across the plains, with their blue 
shadows walking gently on the grass beside them. All 
this gave to the old lean man in the leather mantle, with 
the net of fine wrinkles in his dark shrewd face all filled 
up with dirt, the orthodox halo of a Nabob of the farm. 

I and Kaninu had had many heated arguments, I had 
indeed been threatening to turn him off the farm, all 
over a particular traffic of his. Kaninu was on good terms 
with the neighbouring Masai tribe, and had married 
four or five of his daughters off to them. The Kikuyu 
themselves told me how in the old times the Masai had 
thought it beneath them to intermarry with Kikuyu. But 
in our days the strange dying nation, to delay its final 
clisappearaiK'c, has had to come down in its pride, the 
Masai women hnc no children and the prolific young 
Kikuyu gills are in demand with the tribe. All Kaninu's 
offspring were good-looking people, and he had brought 
back a number of sleek romping young heifers across the 
border of the Reserve 111 exchange for his young daugh- 
ters. More than one old Kikiuu pater familias in this 
[leriod became rich in the same wav. The big Chief of the 
Kikuyu, Kinanjui, had sent, I was told, more than twenty 
of his daughters to the Masai, and had got over a hundred 
head of cattle back from them. 

Rut a year ago, the Masai Reserve had been put into 
quarantine for foot-and-mouth disease, and no stock 
could be taken out of it. Here was a grave dilemma in the 
existence of Kaninu. For the Masai are wanderers, and 
change their abode according to season, rain and grazing, 
and those cows in their herds which lawfully belonged 
to Kaninu were dragged all over the land and would 
at times be a hundred miles away, where nobody knew 
what was happening to them. The Masai are unscrupu- 
lous cattle-dealers with anyone, and more so with the 
Kikuyu whom they despise. They are fine warriors and 
are said to be great lovers. In their hands the hearts 
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of Kaninu's daughters were turning like the hearts of 
the Sabine women of old, and he could no longer rely 
on them. Therefore the resourceful old Kikuyu took to 
having his cattle shifted at night, when the District Com- 
missioner and the Veterinary Department were supposed 
to be asleep, over the water to my farm. This was real 
villainous behaviour on his part, for the Quarantine 
regulations are amongst those which the Natives under- 
stand, they think highly of them. Had thc.se cows been 
found on my land, the farm itself would have been put 
into quarantine. I therefore set out watchmen down by 
the river to catch Kaninu’s retainers, and on moonlight 
nights there had been many great dramatic ambuscades, 
and swift flights along the silver stream, and the heifers, 
upon which the whole concern turned, stampeded and 
ran away in all directions. 

Jogona, the father of the child Wamai, who had been 
killed, was, on the other hand, a poor man. He had but 
one old svife, and all he owned in the world were three 
goats. He was not likely to make more, for he was a very 
simple person. I knew Jogona well. A year before the 
accident, and the sitting of the Kyama, a terrible murder 
had taken place on the farm. Two Indians who were 
leasing a mill from me a little way higher up the river, 
and were gxinding mealic to the Kikuyu, had been killed 
in the night, their goods had been stolen, and the mur- 
derers were never found. The murder scared off all the 
Indian traders and storekeepers of the district, as if they 
had been blown away by a storm; I had had to arm 
Pooran Singh down at my own mill with an old shotgun 
to make him stay on, and even at that it had taken much 
persuasion. I myself had thought, the first nights after 
the murder, that I heard footsteps round the house, so 
for a week I had kept a night watchman there, and this 
man was Jogona. He was very gentle, and would have 
been no use against murderers, but he was a friendly 
old man and pleasant to talk with. He had the manners 
of a gay child, his broad face wore an inspired and keen 
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expression, and whenever he looked at me he laughed. 
He now seemed very pleased to see me at the Kyama. 

But the Koran itself, which I was studying in those 
days says : ‘Thou shalt not bend the justice of the law for 
the benefit of the Poor.' 

Besides myself, at least one member of the assembly 
was aware. that its purpose was now the flaying of Kaninu: 
this was Kaninu himself. The other old men sat around, 
infinitely attentive, and with all their wits collected 
for the proceedings. Kaninu, on the ground, had drawn 
his big cloak of goatskin over his head, from time to time 
he gave out under it a whine or whimper, like that of 
a dog which is exhausted by howling and is just keeping 
its misery alive. 

I he old men wanted to begin with the case of the 
wounded child Wanyangerri, because it gave them end- 
less opportunii/ V)x palaver. What was the indemnifica- 
tion to be if Wanyangerri were dead? If he were dis- 
figured? If he had lost the faculty of speech? Farah, on 
my behalf, told them that I would not discuss this matter 
until I had been in Naiiobi and had seen the doctor of the 
hospital. They swallowed their disappointment and got 
their argument on the next case ready. 

It was up to the Kyama, I told them through Farah, to 
get this case settled cjiiickly, and they should not sit over 
it for the rest of their lives. It was dear that it was not a 
murder-case, but a bad accident. 

The Kyama honoured my speech with their attention, 
but as soon as it was finished they opposed it. 

‘Msabu, we know nothing,' they said. ‘But here we 
see that you do not know enough either, and we under- 
stand only a little of what you say to us. It was Kaninu’s 
son who fired the shot. Otherwise how would he be the 
only one not hurt by it? If you want to hear more about 
it Mange here will tell you. His son was there and had 
one of his ears shot off.' 

Mauge was one of the wealthiest squatters, a sort of 
rival of the farm to Kaninu. He was a very stately man 
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to look at, and his words had weight, although he spoke 
very slowly and from time to time had to stop and think. 
‘Msabu,’ he said. ‘My son told me: the boys all held the 
gun the one after the other and pointed it at Kalbero. But 
he would not explain to them how to shoot with it, no he 
w^ould not explain it at all. In the end he took the gun 
back, and at the same moment it shot, it wounded all the 
children and killed \Vamai, Jogona’s son. This is exactly 
how it happened.' 

‘I knew all that already,' 1 said, ‘and it is what is 
called bad luck, and an accident. I might have fired the 
shot from my house, or you. Mange, from \oiirs.' 

This created a great stir in the Kyama. They all 
looked at Mauge, who became very uneasy. I'hen they 
talked for some time amongst themselves, very lowly, as 
in a whisper. At last they took up the discussion again. 
‘Msabu,' they said, ‘this time we do not understand one 
w^ord of what you are saying. We can only believe that 

you are thinking of a rifle, since you yourself shoot so 

well with a rifle, but not so well with a shotgun. If it had 
been a rifle you would have been quite right. But no- 
body could shoot with a shotgun from your house, or 
from Mange’s house, down to the house of Bwana Me- 
nanya, and kill the people within the house.’ 

After a shore pause I said: ‘pAcrybody now knows 
that it was Kaninu's son who fired the gun. Kaninu will 

pay Jogona a number of sheep to make up for the loss. 

But everybody also knows that Kaninu's son was not a 
bad child and did not mean to kill Wamai, and that 
Kaninu will not pay as many sheep as if that had been the 
case.' 

Here an old man by the name of Awaru spoke. He was 
in closei contact with civilization than the others, for he 
had been seven years in jail. 

‘Msabu,' he said, ‘you say that Kaninu's son was not 
bad and that therefore Kaninu will not pay out very 
many sheep. But if his son had wanted to kill Wamai and 
had thus been a very bad child, would that have been a 
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good thing to Kaninu? Would he have been so pleased 
about that, that he would have paid many more sheep?' 

‘Awaru,' I said, ‘you know that Kaninu has lost his son. 
You go to the school yourself, so you know that this boy 
was clever at school. If he was as good in all other ways, 
it is a very bad thing to Kaninu to lose him.' 

There was a long pause, not a sound in the ring. At 
the end of it Kaninu, as if suddenly reminded of a for- 
gotten pain or duty, gave out a long wail. 

‘Memsahib,’ said Farah, ‘let these Kikuyu now name 
the figure that they have in their hearts.’ He spoke in 
Swahcli to me, so that the assembly should understand 
him, and succeeded in making them ill at case, for a 
figure is a concrete thing, which no Native likes to give 
out. Farah let his eyes run all round the circle and in a 
haughty way suggested: ‘One hundred.’ A hundred sheep 
was a fantastic number, which nobody would seriously 
have thought of. A sile nce fell upon the Kyama, The old 
men felt themselves at the mercy of Somali mockery, and 
chose to lie low under it. A very old man whispered 
‘Fifty’ but the figure seemed to carry no weight but to 
be blown aloft in the current of air of Farah’s joke. 

After a moment Farah himself briskly said ‘Forty* in 
the manner of the experienced cattle-trader, at home with 
figures and stock. Fhc word set astir the latent ideas of 
the meeting; they began to talk very lively amongst 
themselves. They would now need time, and would 
meditate and cackle much, but all the same a basis for 
negotiations had been laid. ^Vhcn we were at home 

again Farah said to me confidently: ‘I think that these 

old men will take forty sheep from Kaninu.’ 

Kaninu at the Kyama had one more ordeal to go 
through. For old broad-bellied Kathegu, another big 
squatter of the farm, father and grandfather to an 

enormous household, here rose and proposed to go 
through the sheep and goats which Kaninu was to hand 
over, indicating them individually one by one. This was 
all contrary to the custom of any Kyama, Jogona could 
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never have invented the scheme, and I could only believe 
it to be founded upon an agreement between Kathegu 
and Jogona, for the benefit of Kathegu. I waited a little 
to sec what would come of it. 

Kaninu, to begin with, seemed to give himself up to 
his martyrdom, he ducked his head and puled, as if, for 
each animal named, a tooth was being drawn out of him. 
But when at last Kathegu, himself hesitating, designated 
a big yellow goat without horns, Kaninu’s heart broke 
and his strength gave out. He came forward, out of his 
cloak, in one mighty gesture. For one moment he roared 
like a bull at me, a bellow for help, an awful de profundis, 
until he saw, in a quick glance, that I was on his side, 
and that he was not to lose the yellow goat. He then sat 
down without another sound; only after a while he gave 
Kathegu a very deep sarcastic glance. 

After about a week of sittings and supernumerary sit- 
tings of the Kyania, the indemnification was finally fixed 
at forty sheep, to be paid by Kaninu to Jogona, but no 
individual sheep were to be indicated in the transfer. 

A fortnight later Farah, in the evening while I was 
dining, gave me fresh news of the case. 

Three old Kikuyu from Nyeri, he told me, had arrived 
at the farm the day before. I'hey had heard of the case in 
their huts up at Nyeri, and had walked from there to 
appear on the stage and to plead that Wamai was not the 
son of Jogona but was their late brother’s son, and that 
therefore the compensation for his death should lawfully 
fall to them. 

I smiled at the impudence, and remarked to Farah 
that this was just like the Kikuyu of Nyeri. No, said 
Farah thoughtfully, he believed that they were right. 
Jogona had indeed come from Nyeri to the farm six years 
ago, and, from what Farah had gathered, Wamai was 
not Jogona’s son, ‘and never had been,’ Farah said. It 
was, he went on, a great stroke of luck to Jogona that 
he had, two days before, been handed over twenty-five of 
his forty sheep. Otherwise Kaninu would have let them 
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wander off to Nyeri so as to save himself the pain, Farah 
said, of meeting them on the farm now that they were no 
longer his. But Jogona would have to look out still, for 
the Nyeri Kikuyu were not easy to shake off. They had 
taken up their abode on the farm and were threatening 
to bring the case before the D.C. 

In this .way I was prepared for the appearance, a few 
days later, before my house, of the Nyeri people, who 
helongcd to a low class of Kikuyu, and had all the look of 
three dirty and shaggy old Hyenas that had slunk one 
hundred and fifty miles upon VVainai’s blood-track. With 
them came Jogona, in a state of great agitation and dis- 
tress. d’he difference in the attitude of the parties prob- 
ably arose from the fact that the Nyeri Kikuyu had noth- 
ing to lose, while Jogona had tw’cnty-five sheep. The 
three strangers sat on the stones with no more manifesta- 
tion of life than three ticks upon a sheep. I had no 
sympathy with their cause, for, whatever the circum- 
stances were, they had taken no interest in the dead child 
while he had lived, and I was now sorry for Jogona, who 
had behaved well at tlie Kyarna, and had, I believed, 
grieved over Wamai. Jogona, when I questioned him, 
trembled and sighed so that it was impossible to under- 
stand him, and we got no further on this occasion. 

But two days later Jogona came back early in the 
morning, when 1 was at my typewriter, and asked me to 
write down for him the account of his relations to the 
dead child and its family. He wanted to take the report 
before the D.C. at Dagoretti. Jogona’s very simply manner 
was impressive because he felt so strongly about things, 
and was entirely without self-consciousness. It was evident 
that he was looking ujxni his present resolution as upon 
a great enterprise, which was not without danger; he 
went to it with awe. 

I wrote his statement down for him. It took a long 
time, for it was a long report of events more than six 
years old, and in themselves extremely complicated. 
Jogona, as he was going through it, continually had to 
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break off his tale to think things over or to go back in it 
and reconstruct it. He was, most of the time, holding his 
head with both hands, at moments gravely slapping the 
crown of it as if to shake out the facts. Once he went and 
leaned his face against the wall, as the Kikuyu women do 
when they are giving birth to their children. 

I took a duplicate of the report, I have still got it. 

It was extremely difficult to follow, it gave a lot of 
complicated circumstances and irrelevant details. It was 
not surprising to me that Jogona had found it difficult to 
recollect, it was more surprising that he should be able 
to recollect the facts at all. It began; 

‘At the time when Waweru Wamai, of Nyeri, was 
about to die, — na-taka kufa, wished to die, they have it 
in Swaheli, — he had two wives. The one wife had three 
daughters, after W’aweru’s death she married another 
man. The other w’ife, Waweru had not yet paid for 
altogether, he still owed her father two goats for her. This 
wife had overstrained herself when she lifted a load of 
firewood and had had a mi.scarriage and nobody knew if 
she would bear any more children. . . .’ 

It went on in this way, and dragged the reader into a 
thick maze of Kikuyu conditions and relations: 

‘This wife had one small child by the name of Wamai. 
At that same time he was sick, and the people believed 
that he had got small-pox. Waweru was very fond of his 
wife and of her child, and when he was dying he was 
very much worried because he did not know what would 
become of her when he himself should be dead. He 
therefore sent for his friend Jogona Kanyagga, who lived 
not far away. Jogona Kanyagga owed Waweru, at this 
time, three shillings for a pair of shoes. Waweru now 
suggested to him that they should make an agreement. . . .’ 

The agreement came to this that Jogona should take 
over his dying friend’s wife and child, and pay to her 
father the two goats that were still due to him from the 
sum of her purchase price. From now the report became 
a list of expenses, which Jogona had brought upon him- 
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self through the adoption of the child Wamai. He had, 
he stated, purchased an extraordinary good medicine for 
Wamai just after he had taken him over, when he was 
sick. At some time he had bought rice from the Indian 
dura for him, as he did not thrive on maize. Upion one 
occasion he had had to pay five Rupees to a white farmer 
of the neighbourhood, who .said that Wamai had chased 
one of his turkeys into a pond. This last amount of hard 
cash, which he had probably had difficulty in raising, 
had stamped itself upon the mind of Jogona; he came 
back to it more than once. From Jogona’s manner it 
appeared that he had, by this time, forgotten that the 
child whom he had now lost had not been his own. He 
was shaken by the arrival and the claim of the three 
Nyeri people, in many ways. Very simple people seem to 
have talent for adopting children, and feeling towards 
them as if they were their own; the facile hearts of the 
European peasants do the same without effort. 

When Jogona had at last come to the end of his tale, 
and I had got it all down, I told him that I was now going 
to read it to him. He turned away from me while I was 
reading, as if to avoid all distractions. 

But as I read out his own name, ‘And he sent for 
Jogona Kanyagga, who was his friend and who lived not 
far away,’ he swiftly turned his face to me, and gave me 
a great fierce flaming glance, so exuberant with laughter 
that it changed the old man into a boy, into the very 
symbol of youth. Again as I had finished the document 
and was reading out his name, where it figured as a 
verification below his thumb-mark, the vital direct glance 
was repeated, this time deepened and calmed, with a new 
dignity. 

Such a glance did Adam give the Lord when He 
formed him out of the dust, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living soul. I had 
created him and shown him himself: Jogona Kanyagga 
of life everlasting. When I handed him the paper, he 
took it reverently and greedily, folded it up in a corner 
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of his cloak and kept his hand upon it. He could not 
afford to lose it, for his soul was in it, and it was the 
proof of his existence. Here was something which jogona 
Kanyagga had performed, and which would preserve 
his name for ever: the flesh was made word and dwelt 
among us full of grace and truth. 

The world of the written word was opened to the 
Native of Africa at the time when I lived out there. I had 
then, if I wanted to, an opportunity of catching the past 
by its tail and of living through a bit of our own history: 
the period when the large plain population of Europe 
had in the same way had the letter revealed to them. In 
Denmark it happened a good hundred years ago, and 
from what I have been told by people who were very old 
when I was a child, I believe that the reaction in both 
cases has been nearly exactly the same. Human beings can 
but rarely have shown such a humble and ecstatic devotion 
to the principle of Art for Art’s sake. 

These communications from one young Native to an- 
other were still generally composed by professional letter 
writers, for, although some of the old people were carried 
away by the spirit of the age, and a few very old Kikuyu 
attended my school and patiently toiled through the ABC, 
most of the elder generation withheld themselves dis- 
trustfully from the phenomenon. Only a few of the 
Natives could read, and my houseboys, and the squatters 
and labourers of the farm, therefore brought their letters 
to me to have them read out. As I opened and studied 
one letter after another, I wondered at the insignificance 
of the contents. It was the common mistake of a pre- 
judiced civilized person. You might as well have set to 
herborize the little olive branch that Noah’s dove brought 
home. Whatever it looked like, it carried more weight 
than all the ark with the animals in it; it contained a 
new green world. 

The Natives’ letters were all very much alike, they 
kept close to a sanctioned and sacred formula, and ran 
more or less as follows: ‘My dear friend Kamau Morefu. 
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I will now take the pen in my hand’ — in an unlkeral 
sense, for it was the professional scribe who was writing, 
‘to write you a letter, for I have for a long time wished to 
write a letter to you. I am very well and it is my hope 
that you are, by the grace of God, very well. My mother 
is very well. My wife is not very well, but I still have 
the hope that your wife will be, by the mercy of God, 
well.’ — here would follow a long list of names, with a 
short report attached to each of them, mostly insignificant, 
although at times very fantastic. Then the letter was 
closed. ‘Now my friend Kamau, I will finish this letter, 
for I have got too little time to write to you. Your friend 
Ndwetti Lori.’ 

To transfer similar messages between young studious 
Europeans a hundred years ago. Postillions vaulted into 
the saddle, horses galloped. Post-horns were blown, and 
paper with ligiil.ue gilt edges was manufactured. The 
letters were welcomed, cherished, atid preserved, I have 
seen a few of them myself. 

Before I learned to speak Swaheli, my relation to this 
Native world of letters had a curious feature to it: I 
could read out what they wrote without understanding a 
word of it. rite Swaheli tongue has had no written 
language until the white people took upon themselves to 
make up one; with care it was spelled out as it is pro- 
nounced, and it has got no antiquated orthography to 
entrap a reader. 1 would then sit and read out their 
writings orthocloxly, word for word, with the receivers 
of the letters in breathless suspense all around me, and 
could follow the effect of my reading without in the least 
knowing what it was all about. Sometimes they would 
burst into tears at my words, or wring their hands, at 
other times they criecl out with delight; the most com- 
mon reaction to the lection was laughter, and they were 
continually doubled up by convulsions of laughter while 
1 read. 

When later on I got so far as to understand what I was 
reading, I learned that the effect of a piece of news was 
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many times magnified when it was imparted in writing. 
T'he messages that would have been received with doubt 
and scorn if they had been given by word of mouth, — 
for all Natives are great Sceptics, — were now taken as 
gospel truth. Natives are, in the same way, extremely 
quick of hearing towards any confounding of a word in 
speech: such a mistake gives them a great malicious 
pleasure, and they will never forget it, and may name a 
white-man for his lifetime after a slip of his tongue; but 
if a mistake was made in writing, which was often the case, 
as the Scribes were ignorant people, they would insist on 
construing it into some sense, they might wonder over it 
and discuss it, but they would believe the most absurd 
things rather than find fault with the written word. 

In one of the letters that I read out to a boy on the 
farm, the writer, amongst other news, gave the laconic 
message: ‘I have cooked a baboon.' I explained that he 
must have meant that he had caught a baboon, since also 
in Swaheli the two words are somewhat alike. But the 
receiver of the letter would by no means consent to it. 

‘No Msabu, no,’ he said, ‘what has he written in my 
letter? What is written down?’ 

‘He has written,’ I said, ‘that he has cooked a baboon, 
but how would he cook a baboon? And if he had really 
done so he would write more to tell you of why and how 
he did it.’ 

The young Kikuyu grew very ill at ease at such criti- 
cism of the scriptural word, he asked to have his letter 
back, folded it up carefully and walked away with it. 

As to Jogona’s statement which I took down, it proved 
very useful to him, for when the D.C. had read it, he 
dismissed the appeal of the Nyeri people, who walked 
scowling back to their own village, without having got 
anything off the farm. 

The document now became Jogona’s great treasure. 
I saw it again more than once. Jogona made a little 
leather-bag for it, embroidered with beads, and hung it 
on a strap round his neck. From time to time, mostly on 
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Sunday mornings, he would suddenly appear in my door, 
lift the bag off and take out the paper to have it read 
to him. Once when I had been ill, and was for the first 
time again out riding, he caught sight of me at a dis- 
tance, ran after me a long way, and stood by my horse all 
out of breath, to hand me his document. At each reading 
his face .took on the same impress of deep religious 
triumph, and after the reading he solicitously smoothed 
out his paper, folded it up and put it back in the bag. 
rhe inifwrtance of the account was not lessened but 
augmented with time, as if to Jogona the greatest wonder 
about it was that it did not change. The past, that had 
been so difficult to bring to memory, and that had prob- 
ably seemed to be changing every time it was thought of, 
had here been caught, conquered and pinned down be- 
fore his eyes. It had become History; with it there was 
now no variableness neither shadow of turning. 



WANYANGERRI 


When I was next in Nairobi, I went to see Wanyan- 
gerri in the Native Hospital. 

As I had so many squatter families on my land, I was 
hardly ever without a patient in there, I was an habituee 
de la maisoUj and on friendly terms with the matron and 
the orderlies. I have never seen a person who put on 
paint and powder so thick as the Matron, within her 
white coiffe her broad face looked like the face of those 
Russian wooden dolls which will unscrew, and have then 
got another doll inside them, and another inside that, 
and which are sold under the name of Katinka. She was 
a kind and capable matron, as you would expect it from 
Katinka. On Thursdays they moved all beds out of the 
wards to an open square between them, while they cleaned 
and aired the houses, this was a pleasant day in hospital. 
There was a great fine view from the court, with the 
dry Athi plains in the foreground, and far away the blue 
mountain of Donyo Sabouk and the long Mua Hills. 
It was a curious thing to sec my old Kikuyu women in 
beds with white sheets to them, like seeing an old worn- 
out mule, or other patient beast of burden, there; they 
themselves laughed to me at the situation, but sourly, 
as an old mule might do, for Natives are afraid of hos- 
pitals. 

The first time that I saw Wanyangerri in hospital, he 
was so shaken and overcome that I thought the best 
thing for him would be to die. He was frightened of 
everything, weeping all the time that I was with him, 
and begging to be taken back to the farm; he shook and 
trembled in his bandages. 

It was a week till I came in again. I found him then 
calm and collected, he received me with dignity. He was 
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however very pleased to see me, and the orderly told me 
that he had been waiting impatiently for my arrival. For 
he could to-day tell me, with much assertiveness, and 
spitting out the words through a tube in his mouth, that 
he had been killed the day before, and was going to be 
killed again in a few days’ time. 

The doctor who treated Wanyangerri had been to the 
war in France, and had patched up many people’s faces, 
he took trouble about him and made a success of the 
work. He put in a metal band for a jawbone and screwed 
it onto the bones left in the face, and he plucked up the 
bits of torn Hesh and stitched them together to make a 
sort of chin for him. He even, Wanyangerri told me, had 
a bit of skin taken from the shoulder to fill up his patch- 
work. When at the end of the treatment the bandages 
came off, the face of the child was much changed, and 
looked queer, like the head of a lizard, because it had got 
no chin. But he was able to eat in a normal way and to 
speak, although after the accident he always lisped a 
little. All this took many months. When I came to see 
Wanyangerri he asked me for sugar, so I used to bring 
a few' spoonfuls in a bit of paper. 

The Natives, if they are not paralysed and benumbed 
by their terror of the unknown, growl and grumble much 
in hospital, and invent schemes for getting away. Death is 
one of these; they do not fear it. The Europeans who have 
built and equipped the hospitals, and who are working in 
them, and have with much trouble got the patients 
dragged there, complain with bitterness that the Natives 
know nothing of gratitude, and that it is the same what 
you do to them. 

To white people there is something vexatious and 
mortifying in this state of mind in the Natives, It is in- 
deed the same what you do to them; you can do but 
little, and what you do disappears, and will never be 
heard of again; they do not thank you, and they bear you 
no malice, and even should you want to, you cannot do 
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anything about it. It is an alarming quality; it seems to 
annul your existence as an individual human being, and 
to inflict upon you a role not of your own choosing, as if 
you were a phenomenon in Nature, as if you were the 
weather. 

The immigrant Somalis in this respect differ from the 
Natives of the country. Your behaviour to them affects 
them strongly, in fact, you can hardly move without 
affecting the fierce burning prigs of the desert in one way 
or the other, and, very often, not without deeply hurting 
them. They have a keen sense of gratitude and will also 
bear malice for ever. A benefit, like an offence or a 
slight, is written in stone in their hearts. They are severe 
Mohammedans and, like all Mohammedans, have a moral 
code according to which they will judge you. With the 
Somalis you can make or destroy your pre.stige within 
an hour. 

The Masai here hold a position peculiar to them- 
selves amongst the Native tribes. They remember, they 
can thank you, and they will bear you a grudge. I’hey 
all bear us all a grudge, which will be wiped out only 
when the tribe is wiped out itself. 

But the unprejudiced Kikuyu, Wakambas, or Kavi- 
rondos, know of no code. I'hey have it that most people 
are capable o^ most things, and you cannot shock them 
if you want to. It is, it can be said, a poor or perverted 
Kikuyu, to whom it makes any difference what you do to 
him. Left to their own nature, and to the tradition of 
their nation, they will look upon our activities as upon 
those of nature. They judge you not, but they are keen 
observers. The sum of their observations is what you pass 
for with them, your good or bad name. 

The very poor people of Europe, in this way, are like 
the Kikuyus. They judge you not, but sum you up. If 
they like or esteem you at all, it is in the manner in which 
people love God; not for what you do to them, not at all 
for what you do to them, but for what you are. 

One day in my wanderings through the hospital I saw 
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three new patients there, a very black man with a thick 
heavy head, and two boys, who were all three bandaged at 
the throat. One of the orderlies in the ward was a hunch- 
back and a narrator, who took a pleasure in explaining to 
me the most intriguing cases in his house. As he saw me 
stopping before the beds of the newcomers he came up 
and told me their story. 

They were Nubians in the band of the King’s African 
Rifles, the black soldiers of Kenya. The boys were drum- 
mers, and the man a horn-player. The horn-player had 
had serious controversies in his life, and had lost his head 
over them as it will happen to Natives. First he had fired 
his riHe right and left over the barracks, and when the 
magazine was empty he had shut himself up with the 
two boys, in his hut of corrugated iron there, and had 
tried to cut their throats and his own. The orderly was 
sorry that I had not seen them when they had been 
l)r()Ught in last week, for then they had all been covered 
in blood, and I would have believed them to be dead. 
Now they were out of danger, and the murderer had got 
his senses back. 

As the story-teller went through his tale, the three 
persons in the bed upon whom it turned, were following 
it with deep attention. They interrupted him to correct 
the details of his talc, the boys, who had great difficulty in 
speaking, turning to the man in the bed between them 
to make him confirm their statement, confident that he 
would assist them to let me have the stoiy as ellectively 
as possible. 

‘Did you not foam at the mouth, did you not shriek?’ 
they asked him. ‘Did you not say that you would cut us 
up in bits as big as a grasshopper?’ 

The manslayer said ‘Yes, yes,’ with a mournful mien. 

At times I would be kept in Nairobi for half a day, 
waiting for a business-meeting, or for the European mail 
when the train from the coast was late. On such occasions 
when I did not know what to do, I used to drive up 
to the Native Hospital and take a couple of the con- 
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valescents there out for a short joy-ride. At the time when 
Wanyangerri was in hospital, the Governor, Sir Edward 
Northey, kept a couple of young lions, which he was 
sending on to the London Zoo, caged up in the Govern- 
ment House grounds. They were a great attraction to 
the people in hospital; they all asked to be taken to see 
them. I had promised the patients of the K.A.R. band to 
take them up there when tliey were well enough for it, 
but none of them would come until they could all go to- 
gether. The horn-player was the slowest to recover, one 
of the boys was even discharged from hospital before he 
was well enough to go with me. I’he boy came bark to 
hospital every day to inquire about him, so as to be sure 
to have his drive. I found him outside there one after- 
noon, and he told me that the bugler still had a very 
terrible headache, but that this was only to be expected 
since his head had been so filled with devils. 

In the end they came, all three, and stood before the 
cage sunk in contemplation. One of the young lions, 
angry at being stared at for such a long time, suddenly 
got up, stretched himself and gave a short roar, so that 
the onlookers got a shock, and the smallest boy took 
cover behind the bugler. As we were driving back he 
said to him: ‘That lion was as villainous as you were.’ 

During all this time Wanyangerri’s case was lying 
dormant out on the farm. His people sometimes came 
and asked me how he was getting on, but, with the ex- 
ception of his little brother, they seemed scared of going 
in to see him, Kaninu also came round to my house late 
in the evening, like an old badger out reconnoitring, to 
sound me about the child. Farah and I, between our- 
selves, at times weighed up his sufferings, and computed 
them in sheep. 

Farah also, a couple of months after the accident, in- 
formed me of a new feature of the case. 

On these occasions he would come in while I was 
dining, stand erect by the end of the table and take upon 
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himself to enlighten my ignorance. Farah spoke both 
English and French well, but stuck to certain mistakes 
peculiar to him. He would say ‘exactly’ in the place of 
‘except’, — ‘all the cows have come home, exactly the 
grey cow’, and instead of correcting him I took to using 
the same expressions when I talked to him. His face and 
counteP'Tncc were assured and dignified, but he would 
often start in a vague manner: ‘Memsahib,’ he said, 
'the Kabero.’ This was the programme then. I waited for 
what was to follow. 

Afttlr a pause Farah took up the subject again. ‘You 
think, Memsahib,’ he said, ‘that Kabero is dead and has 
been eaten by the hyenas. He is not dead. He is with 
the Masai.’ 

In two minds I asked him how he knew of this. ‘Oh, 

1 know,’ he said. ‘Kaninu has got loo many girls married 
to Masai. Wlicn -Kabero could not think of anybody who 
would help him exactly the Masai, he ran out to his 
sister’s husband. It is true that he had a bad time, he sat 
all night in a tree and the Hyenas stood around it under- 
neath. Now he is living with the Masai. There is a rich 
old Masai, who has got many hundred cows, who has no 
children himself and wants to get Kabero. Kaninu knows 
of all this very well, and has been out to talk it over with 
the Masai many times. But he is afraid to tell you, he 
believes that if the white people know of it, Kabero will 
be hanged in Nairobi.’ 

Farah always spoke of the Kikuyu in an arrogant way. 
‘The Ma,sai wives,’ he .said, ‘bear no children. They are 
pleased enough to get Kikuyu children. They steal too 
many. Still, this Kabero,’ he ^vent on, ‘he will come back 
to the farm when he grows up, for he will not want to 
live like the Masai, always going from one place to the 
other. The Kikuyu are too lazy for that.’ 

From the farm, the tragic fate of the disappearing 
Ma.sai tribe, the other side the river could be followed 
from year to year. They were fighters who had been 
stopped fighting, a dying lion with his claws clipped, a 
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castrated nation. Their spears had been taken from them, 
their big dashing shields even, and in the Game Reserve 
the lions followed their herds of cattle. Once, on the 
farm, I had three young bulls transmuted into peaceful 
bullocks for my ploughs and waggons, and afterwards 
shut up in the factory yard. 'Fhere in the night the 
Hyenas smelled the blood and came up and killed them. 
'I'his, I thought, was the fate of the Masai. 

‘Kaninu’s wife.’ said Farah, ‘is sorry to lose her son for so 
many years.’ 

I did not send for Kaninu, for I did not know whether 
to believe what Farah had told me or not, but whm he 
next came to my house 1 went out to talk with him. 
‘Kaninu,’ I asked him, ‘is Kabero alive? Is he with the 
Masai?’ you will never find a Native unprepared for any 
action of yours, and Kaninu immediately burst into weep- 
ing over his lost child. I listened to him and looked at 
him for a little while. ‘Kaninu,’ I said again, ‘bring 
Kabero here. He will not be hanged. His mother shall 
keep him with her on the farm.’ Kaninu had not stopped 
his laments to listen, but he must have caught my un- 
fortunate word of hanging; his wails were drawn into 
a deeper note, he dived into descriptions of the promise 
that Kabero had given, and of his own preference for 
him above all'his other children. 

Kaninu had a lot of children and grandchildren who, 
as his village was so near to my house, were always about 
it. Amongst them was a very small grandson of his, the 
son of one of those daughters of Kaninu who had married 
into the Masai Re.serve, but who had come back from 
it and had brought her child with her. This child’s name 
was Sirunga. The mixture of blood in him had come 
out in the quaintest vitality, such a wild profusion of 
inventiveness and whims that he was like nothing quite 
human: a small flame, a nightbird, a diminutive genie 
of the farm. But he had epilepsy, and, because of that, 
the other children were afraid of him, chasing him away 
from their games and naming him Sheitani , — the devil, — 
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so that I had adopted him into my household. As he was 
ill he could do no work, but he filled with me exceedingly 
well the office of a fool or jester and followed me 
about everywhere like a small fidgety black shadow. 
Kaninu knew of my affection for the child, and till now 
had smiled at it in a grandfatherly way; now he seized it, 
turned it at me and worked it for all it was worth. He 
del hired with great strength that he would rather have 
Sirunga ten times eaten by leopards than he would lose 
Kabero, indeed now that Kabero was lost let Sirunga go 
as well, it would make no difference, — for Kabero, 
Kabero had been the apple of his eye and his heart’s 
blood. 

If Kabero were indeed dead, this was David grieving 
over his son Absoloiu, a tragedy to be left to itself. But 
if he were alive and hidden with the Masai it was more 
than tragic, it was a fight or flight, a struggle for the life 
of a child. 

1 have seen, on the plains, the gazelles play this game 
when I have unknowingly come upon the spot where 
they were hiding theii newborn fawn. They would dance 
to you, step up before you, jump, caper or pretend to be 
lame and unable to run, — all to distract your attention 
from their young. And suddenly, actually under the hoofs 
of your horse, you saw the fawn, immovable, the small 
head stretched out flat on the grass, lying low for his 
life while his mother dances for it. A bird will do the 
same tricks to protect her young ones, flap and flutter 
and even cleverly act the role of the wounded bird, which 
trails her broken wing on the ground. 

Here was Kaninu performing to me. Was there so 
much warmth and so many gambols left in the old 
Kikuyu when he thought his son’s life at stake? His bones 
creaked in the dance, he was even changing sex in it, and 
had taken on the appearance of an old woman, a hen, a 
lioness, — the game was so plainly a feminine activity. It 
was a grotesque performance, but at the same time highly 
respectable, like the cock ostrich taking turns with the 
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hen in sitting on her eggs. No woman’s heart could have 
remained unmoved by the manoeuvre. 

‘Kaninu,’ I said to him, ‘when Kabero wants to return 
to the farm he can do so and no harm shall come to him. 
But you must bring him up here to me yourself at that 
time.’ Kaninu became dead silent, he bowed his head and 
walked away sadly as if he had now lost his last friend 
in the world. 

I may as well tell here that Kaninu remembered, and 
did as he had been told. Five years afterwards, when I had 
almost forgotten the whole affair, he one day through 
Farah applied for an interview. I found him standing 
outside the house, on one leg, very dignified, but at the 
bottom of his heart uneasy. Fie addressed me in an 
amiable way. ‘Kabero is back,’ he said. By that time I had 
learned the art of the pause, I did not say a word. The 
old Kikuyu felt the weight of my silence, he changed 
feet, and his eyelids quivered. ‘My son Kabero has come 
back to the farm,’ he repeated. I asked: ‘He is back from 
Masai?’ Immediately, by the fact that he had made me 
speak, Kaninu took it that our reconciliation was effected; 
he did not smile yet, but all the cunning little wrinkles in 
his face svere adjusted for a smile. ‘Yes, Msabu, yes, 
he is back from the Masai,’ he said, ‘he has come back to 
work for you.’ I’he Government in the intermediate time 
had introduced the Kipanda, the registration of each 
individual Native, in the country, so that we would now 
have to call a Police Officer out from Nairobi to make a 
lawful inhabitant of the farm out of Kabero. Kaninu and 
I appointed the day. 

Upon that day, Kaninu and his son arrived a long 
time before the Police Officer. Kaninu presented Kabero 
to me in a jovial manner, but at heart he was a little 
frightened of his recovered son. He had reason to be so, 
for the Masai Reserve had had from the farm a small 
lamb, and now gave us back a young leopard. Kabero 
must have had Masai blood in him, the habits and dis- 
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cipline of Masai life could not in themselves have worked 
the metamorphosis. Here he stood, a Masai from head 
to foot. 

A Masai warrior is a fine sight. Those young men 
have, to the utmost extent, that particular form of intelli- 
gence which wc call chic; — daring, and wildly fantastical 
as thev- seem, they are still unswervingly true to their 
own nature, and to an immanent ideal. Their style is not 
an assumed manner, nor an imitation of a foreign per- 
fection: it has grown from the inside, and is an expression 
of the race and its history, and their weapons and finery 
are as much part of their being as are a stag’s antlers. 

Kabero had adopted the Masai fashion in hair-dressing, 
he wore his hair long and braided with string into a 
thick pigtail and a leather strap round the brow. He had 
acquired the Masai carriage of the head, with the chin 
stretched foiwaid, as if he were presenting you his sullen 
arrogant face upon a tray. He had also the general rigid, 
passive, and insolent bearing of the Moran, that makes of 
him an object for contemplation, such as a statue is, a 
figure which is to be seen, but which itself docs not see. 

The young Masai Morani live upon milk and blood; 
it is perhaps this diet that gives them their wonderful 
smoothness and silkiness of skin. Their faces, with the 
high cheek-bones and boldly swung jaw-bones, are sleek, 
without a line or groove in them, swollen; the dim un- 
seeing eyes lie therein like two dark stones tightly fitted 
into a mosaic; altogether the young Morani have a like- 
ness to mosaics. The muscles of their necks swell in a 
particular sinister fashion, like the neck of the angry cobra, 
the male leopard or the fighting bull, and the thickness is 
so plainly an indication of virility that it stands for a dec- 
laration of war to all the world with the exception of the 
woman. The great contrast, or harmony, between these 
swollen smooth faces, full necks and broad rounded shoul- 
ders, and the surprising narrowness of their waist and 
hips, the leanness and spareness of the thigh and knee 
and the long, straight, sinewy leg give them the look of 
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creatures trained through hard discipline to the height 
of rapaciousness, greed, and gluttony. 

The Masai walk stiffly, placing one slim foot straight 
in front of the other, but their movements of arm, wrist 
and hand are very supple. When a young Masai shoots 
with a bow and arrow, and lets go the bow-string, you 
seem to hear the sinews of his long wrist singing in the 
air with the arrow'. 

The Police Officer from Nairobi was a young man 
lately out from England and full of zeal. He spoke Sw'aheli 
very well, so that I and Kaninu did not understand what 
he said, and he became absorbed in interest in the old 
case of the shooting accident, and put Kaninu to a cross- 
examination under which the Kikuyu turned into wood. 
When he had finished it. he told me that he thought 
Kaninu had been monstrously treated, and that the whole 
case ought to be taken up in Nairobi. ‘ That will mean 
years of your life and mine,’ I said. He asked me to be 
allowed to remark that this was no consideration to be 
taken, where the execution of justice was concerned. 
Kaninu looked to me, for a moment he believed that 
he was being trapped. In the end it was found that the 
case was too old to be taken up, and nothing more was 
done about it, except that Kabero was regularly registered 
on the farm. 

But all the.se things were to happen only a long time 
later. For five years Kabero was dead to the farm, wander- 
ing with the Masai, and Kaninu had much to go 
through still. Before the ca.se had done with him, forces 
came into play which seized him and ground him very 
small. 

Of those I cannot tell much. First because they were 
in themselves of a hidden nature, and secondly, because 
at the time things were happening to me myself, that 
took my thoughts off Kaninu and his fate, and left, in my 
mind, the general affairs of the farm in the background 
like that distant mountain of Kilimanjaro, which some- 
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times I could see from my land, and sometimes not. The 
Natives would take such periods of distraction of mine 
meekly, as if I had been in reality lifted from their 
existence into another plane, afterwards they referred to 
them as to times when I had been away. “I’hat big tree 
fell down,’ they said. ‘My child died, while you were 
with the white people.’ 

When Wanyangerri was well enough to leave Hospital, 

1 fetched him back to the farm, and from that time only 
saw him at intervals, at an Ngoma or on the plains. 

A few days after his return his father, Wainaina, and 
his grandmother presented themselves at my house. 
Wainaina was a small rotund man, a rare thing in a 
Kikuyu, for they are nearly all of them lean people. He 
grew a spare thin beard, and another peculiarity of his 
was that he could not look you straight in the face. He 
made the impression of a mental troglodyte, who wants 
to be left to himself. With him came his mother, a very 
old Kikuyu woman. 

Native women shave their heads, and it is a curious 
thing how quickly you yourself will come to feel that 
these little round neat skulls, which look like some kind 
of dusky nuts, are the sign of true womanliness, and 
that a crop of hair on the head of a woman is as unlady- 
like as a beard. Wainaina’s old mother had left the little 
tufts of white hair on her shrivelled scalp to grow, and 
thereby, as much as an unshaven man, she conveyed the 
impression of dissoluteness or shamelessness. She leant 
on her stick and left it to Wainaina to speak, but her 
silence was striking sparks the while; she seemed to be 
all loaded with a graceless vitality, of which she had 
passed none on to her son. The two were in reality IJraka 
and Laskaro, but of that I did not know till later. 

They had come shuffling up to my house on a peace- 
ful errand. Wanyangerri, his father told me, could chew 
no maize, they were poor pteople and short of flour and 
they had got no milking cow. Would I not, till Wanyan- 
gerri’s case was settled, allow him a little milk from my 
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cows? Otherwise they did not see how they were to keep 
the child alive until the time when his indemnification 
should come in. Farah was away in Nairobi on one of his 
private Somali lawsuits, and in his absence I consented 
to let Wanyangerri have a bottle of milk a day from 
my herd of Native cows, and instructed my houseboys, 
who seemed strangely unwilling or unconifortable about 
the arrangement, to let him fetcli it from us every 
morning. 

A fortnight passed, or three weeks, then one evening 
Kaninu came to the house. He suddenly stood in the 
room where I was reading by the fire after dinner. As 
the Natives generally prefer a discussion to take place 
outside the house, the manner in which he shut the door 
behind him, prepared me for surprising communications. 
But the first surprise was that Kaninu was dumb. The 
subtle and honeyed tongue was as dead as if it had been 
cut out of him, and the room, with Kaninu in it, re- 
mained silent. The big old Kikuyu was looking very ill, 
he hung upon his stick, there seemed to be no body 
inside his cloak, his eyes were dim like the eyes of a corpse, 
and he kept on wetting his dry lips with his tongue. 

When at last he began to speak it was only to state, 
slowly and dismally, that he thought things were bad. A 
little later he added in a vague manner, as if it were al- 
together a matter to be ignored, that he had now paid over 
ten sheep to Wainaina. And now Wainaina, he went on, 
wanted a cow and calf from him as well, and he was 
going to give them to him. Why had he done that, I asked 
him, when no judgment had yet been given? Kaninu did 
not answer, he did not even look at me. He was, this even- 
ing, a traveller or pilgrim who had no continuing city. 
He had come in, as it were on his way, to report to me, 
and now he was off again. I could not but think that he 
was ill; after a pause I said that I would take him into 
hospital the next day. At that he gave me a short, painful 
glance: the old mocker was being bitterly mocked. But 
before he went away he did a curious thing, he lifted up 
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a hand to his face as if he were wiping off a tear. It 
would be a strange thing, like the flowering of the pil- 
grim’s staff, should Kaninu have tears in him to shed, 
and stranger still that he should put them to no use. I 
wondered what had been happening on the farm while 
I had had my thoughts off it. When Kaninu had gone 
I sent for Farah and asked him. 

Fareh at times was loth to speak about Native affairs, 
as if they were beneath him to dwell upon and me to 
hear of. In the end he consented to tell me, all the time 
looking past me out of the window, at the stars. At the 
bottom of Kaninu’s loss of heart was Wainaina’s mother, 
who was a witch and had cast a spell upon him. 

‘But, Farah,’ I said, ‘Kaninu, surely, is much too old 
and wi^e to believe in a .spell.’ 

‘No,’ said Farah slowly. ‘No, Memsahib. For this old 
Kikiuyu wife can really do these things, I think.’ 

The old woman had told Kaninu that his cows would 
live to see that it would have been better to them had 
Kaninu at the Iiegnning given them to Wainaina. Now 
Kaninu’s cows were going blind, one after another. And 
under the ordeal Kaninu’s heart was slowly breaking 
like the bones and tissue of those people who, in old 
times, were put to the torture of ever increased weights 
laid on to them. 

Farah spoke of Kikuyu witchcraft in a dry, concerned 
manner, as of foot-and-mouth disease on the farm, which 
we ourselves would not catch, but by which we might 
Io.se our cattle. 

I sat late in the evening thinking of the witchery on 
the farm. At first it looked ugly, as if it had come up 
from an old grave to flatten its nose upon my window- 
panes. I heard the Hyena wailing .some way off, down by 
the river, and remembered that the Kikuyu had their 
were-woves, old women who at night take on the shape 
of Hyenas. Perhaps Wainaina’s mother was trotting along 
. the river now, baring her teeth in the night-air. And 
I had by now become used to the idea of witchcraft, 
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it seemed a reasonable thing, so many things arc about, 
at night, in Africa. 

This old woman is mean,’ I thought in Swaheli, ‘she 
uses her arts in making Kaninu’s cows blind, and she 
leaves it to me to keep her grandchild alive, on a bottle 
of milk a day, from my own cows.’ 

I thought: ’This accident and the things which have 
come from it, are getting into the blood of the farm, and 
it is my fault. I must call in fresh forces, or the farm 
will run into a bad dream, a nightmare. I know what I 
will do, I will send for Kinanjui.’ 




A KIKUYU CHIEF 


The big Chief Kinanjui lived about nine miles North- 
East of Uie farm, in the Kikuyu Reserve near the French 
Mission, and ruled over more than a hundred thousand 
Kikuyus. He was a crafty old man, with a fine manner, 
and much real greatness to him, although he had not 
been born to be a Chief, but had been made so, many 
Years ago, by the English, when they could no longer 
get on with the legtimate ruler of the Kikuyus of the 
district. 

Kinanjui was a friend of mine, and had been helpful 
to me on many occasions. His manyatta, to which I had 
ridden over a few times, was as dirty and as full of flies 
as those of the other Kikuyus. But it was much bigger 
than any other I had seen, for in his position of a Chief 
Kinanjui had given himself over hilly to the joys of mar- 
riage. I he village was alive with wives of his of all ages, 
from skinny toothless old hags on crutches to slim, moon- 
laced, ga/elle-eyed weiuhes, their arms and long legs 
wound up in shining copper wire. His children were 
everywhere, in clusters, like the flies. The young men, 
his sons, erect, with decorated heads, went to and fro, 
and caused much trouble. Kinanjui had told me once 
that he had at the moment fifty-five sons who were 
Morani. 

Sometimes the old Chief would come walking over to 
my farm, in a gorgeous fur-cloak, accompanied by two 
or three white-haired senators and a few of his warrior- 
sons, on a friendly visit, or to take a rest from govern- 
mental affairs. He w^ould then pass the afternoon in one 
of the Verandah chairs that had been carried out on the 
lawn for him, smoking the cigars that I sent him out, 
with his councillors and his guard squatting on the grass 
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round him. My houseboys and squatters, when they had 
news of his arrival, came and grouped themselves there, 
and entertained him with the happenings on the farm, 
the whole company forming a sort of political Club under 
the tall trees. Kinanjui in these meetings had a manner 
of his own: when he thought that the discussions were 
dragging out too long, he leant back, in his chair, and, 
while still keeping the fire in his cigar alive, he closed 
his eyes and drew his breath deeply and slowly, in a 
low regular snore, a sort of official, pro forma sleep, 
which he may have cultivated for use in his own Council 
of State. I sometimes had a chair moved out for a talk 
with him, and on these occasions Kinanjui .sent away 
everybody, to point out that now the world was going to 
be governed in earnest. He was not, at the time I knew 
him, the man that he had been, life had taken much out 
of him. But when he talked freely and openly, for my 
private ear, he showed much originality of mind, and a 
rich, daring, imaginative spirit; he had thought the matter 
of life over and held his own strong views upon it. 

A few years earlier a thing had happened which had 
strengthened the friendship between me and Kinanjui. 

He came to my house one day when I was lunching 
with a friend who was on his way up country; I had no 
time to give the Kikuyu Chief till my friend had gone. 
Kinanjui would expect to be offered a drink while he was 
waiting, and after his long walk in the sun, but I did not 
have enough of one thing to make up a glassful, .so my 
guest and I filled a tumbler with all the different sorts of 
strong liquor that I had in the house. I thought that the 
stronger I made it, the longer it would keep Kinanjui 
occupied, and I took it out to him myself. But Kinanjui, 
after having with a little gentle smile just wetted his lips, 
gave me as deep a glance as 1 have ever had from a 
man, laid his head back and emptied the glass to the last 
drop. 

Half an hour later, when my friend had just driven 
off, my houseboys came in and said: ‘Kinanjui is dead.’ 
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I felt, in one moment, the tragedy and the scandal rise up 
before me like great grave shadows. I went out to see 
him. 

He was lying on the ground in the shade of the kitchen, 
with no expression whatever in his face, with blue lips 
and fingers, dead-cold. It was like having shot an Elephant ; 
by an act of yours a mighty and majestic creature, which 
has w tlked the earth, and held his own opinions of every- 
thing, is walking it no more. He looked degraded as 
well, for the Kikuyu had poured water over him, and 
had taken off him his big cloak of monkey-skin. Naked 
he was like an animal when you have cut from it the 
trophy, for the sake of which you have killed it. 

I meant to send Farah for a doctor, but we could not 
get the car started, and Kinanjui’s people kept on begging 
us to wait a little before we did anything. 

An hour later, as I was going out again, with a heavy 
heart, to talk with them, my boys came in to me once 
more and said: ‘Kinanjui has gone home.’ It seemed that 
he had suddenly got up, draped his cloak about him, and 
his retainers round him, and had walked off, the nine 
miles to his village, without a word. 

After this time, I believe, Kinanjui felt that I had run 
a risk, even braved a danger,— for you are not allowed 
to give Natives alcohol, — to make him happy. He had been 
to the farm since, and had smoked a cigar with us, 
but he had not mentioned a drink. I would have given it 
to him had he asked for it, but I knew that he would not 
ask any more. 

I now sent a runner to Kinaiijui’s village and ex- 
plained to him the whole affair of the shooting. I asked 
him to come over to the farm to finish it. I suggested 
that we should give VVainaina the cow and calf of which 
Kaninu had talked, and then let the whole matter finish 
at that. I was looking forward to Kinanjui’s arrival, for 
he had the quality, which everyone values in a friend, of 
being effective. 
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By this letter of mine, the case, that had for some time 
been becalmed, fetched wind and ended up dramatically. 

One afternoon, as I was riding back to my house, I 
just caught sight of a car that came along at a terrible 
speed, rounding the drive upon two wheels. It was a 
scarlet car with a lot of nickel on it. I knew it, it belonged 
to the American Consul of Nairobi, and I wondered what 
urgent business it was which brought the Consul to my 
house at such a pace. But as I was getting off my horse 
at the back of the house, Farah came out to tell me that 
the Chief Kinanjui had arrived. He had come in his own 
car, which he had the day before bought from the 
American Consul, and he did not want to get out of it 
till I had seen him in it. 

I found Kinanjui sitting up straight in the car, im- 
movable as an idol. He had on a large cloak of blue 
monkey-skins, and on his head a skull-cap, of the kind 
which the Kikuyu make out of sheep's stomachs. He was 
always an impressive figure, tall and broad, with no fat on 
him anywhere; his face too was proud, long and bony, 
with a slanting forehead like that of a Red Indian. He 
had a broad nose, so expressive that it looked like the 
central point of the man, as if the whole stately figure was 
there only to carry the broad nose about. Like the trunk 
of an Elephant, it was both boldly inquisitive and ex- 
tremely sensitive and prudent, intensely on the offensive, 
and on the defensive as well. And an Elephant, finally, 
like Kinanjui, would have a head of the very greatest 
nobility if he did not look so clever. 

Kinanjui now did not open his mouth or wince while 
I paid him my compliments on the car, he stared straight 
in front of him in order that I should see his face in 
profile like a head struck upon a medal. As I walked 
round to the front of the car, he turned his head so as to 
keep his regal profile towards me, perhaps he really had 
in his mind the King’s head on the Rupee. One of his 
young sons was driver to him, and the car was boiling 
hard. When the ceremony was over, I invited Kinanjui to 
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come out of the car. He collected his big cloak round 
him in a majestic gesture and descended, and in that one 
movement he stepped back two thousand years, into 
Kikuyu justice. 

On the Western wall of my house there was a stone 
seat and in front of it a table made out of a mill-stone. 
This stone had a tragic history : it was the upper mill- 
stone .'if the two murdered Indians. After the murder 
nobody dared to take over the mill, it was empty and 
silent for a long time, and I had the stone brought 
up to my house to form a table tep, to remind me of 
Denmark. The Indian millers had told me that their 
mill-stone had come over the Sea from Bombay, as the 
stones of Africa are not hard enough for the work of 
grinding. On the top side a pattern was carved, and it 
had a few large brown spots on it, which my houseboys 
held to be the blood of the Indians, that would never 
come off. The mill-stone table in a way constituted the 
centre of the farm, for I used to sit behind it in all my 
dealings with the Natives. From the stone seat behind 
the mill-stone, I and Denys Finch-Hatton had one New 
Year seen the new moon and the planets of Venus and 
Jupiter all close together, in a group on the sky; it was 
such a radiant sight that you could hardly believe it to be 
real, and I have never seen it again. 

I took my seat there now, with Kinanjui on the bench 
on my left. Farah took up his stand on my right hand, and 
therefrom kept a watchful eye on the Kikuyus, who had 
been gathering round the house, and who kept coming 
in as the news of Kinanjui’s arrival spread on the farm. 

Farah’s attitude to the Natives of the country was a 
picturesque thing. No more than the attire and coun- 
tenance of the Masai warriors, had it been made yesterday, 
or the day before; it was the product of many centuries. 
The forces which had built it up had constructed great 
buildings in stone as well, but they had crumbled into 
dust a long time ago. 
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When you first come to the country, landing at Mom- 
basa, you will see, amongst the old light-grey Baobab 
trees, — which look not like any earthly kind of vegetation 
but like porous fossilizations, gigantic belemnites — grey 
stone ruins of houses, minarets and wells. The same sort 
of ruins are to be found all the way up the coast, at 
Takaunga, Kalifi and Lamu. They arc the remnants of 
the towns of the ancient Arab traders in ivory and slaves. 

The dhows of the traders knew all the African fair- 
ways, and trod the blue paths to the central market- 
place of Zanzibar. They were familiar with it at the time 
when Aladdin sent to the Sultan four hundred black 
slaves loaded with jewels, and when the Sultana feasted 
with her Negro lover while her husband was hunting, 
and w'as put to death for it. 

Probably, as these great merchants grew rich, they 
brought their harems with them to Mombasa and Kalifi, 
and themselves remained in their villas, by the long 
white breakers of the Ocean, and the flowering flaming 
trees, while they sent their expeditions up into the high- 
lands. 

For from the wild hard country there, the scorched 
dry plains, and unknown waterless stretches, from the 
land of the broad thorn-trees along the rivers, and the 
diminutive, strong-smelling wild flowers of the black 
soil, came their wealth. Here, upon the roof of Africa, 
wandered the heavy, wise, majestic bearer of the ivory. 
He was deep in his own thoughts and wanted to be left 
to himself. But he was followed, and shot with poisoned 
arrows by the little dark Wanderobos, and with long, 
muzzle-loaded, silver-inlaid guns by the Arabs; he was 
trapped and thrown into pits all for the sake of his long 
smooth lightbrown tusks, that they sat and waited for at 
Zanzibar. 

Here, also, little bits of forest-soil were cleared, burned, 
and planted with sweet potatoes and maize, by a peace- 
loving shy nation, which was not much good at fighting, 
or at inventing anything, but wished to be left to them- 
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selves, and which, with the ivory, was in great demand 
on the market. 

The greater and lesser birds-of-prey gathered up here: 

*Tous les tristes oiseaux mangeurs de chair humaine , . . . 

S'assernblent. Et les uns laissant uii crane chauve, 

Les autres aux gihets essuyant leur bee fauve, 

D'antres, d'un mat rompii quittant les noirs agres . . / 

1 he cold sensual Arabs came, contemptuous of death, 
with their minds, out of business times, on astronomy, 
algebra, and their harems. With them came their young 
illegitimate half-brothers the Somali, — impetuous, quar- 
relsome, abstinent and greedy, who made up for their 
lack of birth by being zealous Mohammedans, and more 
faithful to the commandments of the prophet than the 
children got in wedlock. The Swaheli went along with 
them, slaves themselves and slave-hearted, cruel, obscene, 
thievish, full of good sense and jests, running to fat with 
age. 

Up country they were met by the Native bird of prey 
of the highlands. The Masai came, silent, like tall narrow 
black shadows, with spears and heavy shields, distrustful 
of strangers, red-handed, to sell their brothers. 

The different birds must have sat together up here 
and talked. Farah told me that in the old time, before the 
Somali brought their own women down from Somali- 
land, their young men could marry with the daughters 
of the Masai only, out of all the tribes of the country. 
Fhis must have been in many ways, a strange alliance. 
For the Somali are a religious people, and the Masai 
have no religion whatever, nor the slightest interest in 
anything above this earth. I'hc Somali are clean, and take 
much trouble over their ablutions and hygiene, while 
the Masai are a dirty nation. The Somali, too, attach 
the greatest importance to the virginity of their brides, 
but the young Masai girls take their morals very lightly. 
Farah gave me the explanation at once. The Masai, he 
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said, had never been slaves. They cannot be made slaves, 
they cannot even be put into prison. They die in prison 
if they are brought there, within three months, so the 
English law of the country holds with no penalty of im- 
prisonment for the Masai, they are punished by fines. 
This stark inability to keep alive under the yoke has 
given the Masai, alone amongst all the Native tribes, 
rank with the immigrant aristocracy. 

All the birds of prey lived with their burning eyes upon 
the gentle rodents of the land. I’he Somali here had their 
own position. Somalis are not good at being all on their 
own, they are very excitable, and, wherever they go, if 
they are left to themselves they will waste much time and 
blood over their tribal moral system. But they are fine 
seconds in command, and perhaps the Arab capitalists 
have often given them charge of daring undertakings 
and difficult transports while they stayed in Mombasa 
themselves. Therefore their relation to the Natives was 
nearly exactly that of the sheepdog to the sheep. They 
watched them untiringly, their sharp teeth bared. Would 
they die before the coast was reached? Would they escape? 
The Somali have a keen sense of money and values, they 
will have given up food and sleep for the sake of their 
charges, and must have come back from the expedi- 
tions worn to skin and bone. 

The habit is in their blood still. When we had the 
Spanish Flu on the farm, Farah was very ill with it him- 
self, but he followed me about, all shivering with fever, 
to bring medicine to the Squatters and to force it into 

them. He had been told that paraffin was very good 
against the disease, and therefore he bought paraffin for 
the farm. His little brother Abdullai, who was with us 

then, was very bad with flu, and Farah was much wor- 
ried about him. Still, that was only the inclination of the 
heart, a frivolous matter. Duty, bread and reputation lay 
with the farm-labour, and the dying sheep-dog stuck to 
his job. Farah also had much insight in what was going 
on in Native circles, although I do not know from where 
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he had his knowledge, for with the exception of the biggest 
amongst them, he kept no company with the Kikuyu. 

The sheep themselves, the patient nations, with no 
teeth or claws to them, no power and no earthly protector, 
got through their destiny, as they get through it now, 
on their immense gift for resignation. They did not die 
under the yoke, like the Masai, or storm against fate, 
as th. Somali do when they believe themselves injured, 
cheated or slighted. They were friends with God in 
foreign countries, and in chains. They also kept up a 
peculiar self-feeling in their relations to those who perse- 
cuted them. I’hey were aware that the profit and prestige 
of their tormentors lay with them themselves: they were 
the central figures in the chase and the commerce, they 
were the goods. Upon the long track of blood and tears, 
the sheep, deep in their dark dumb hearts, had made for 
themselves a bobtailed philosophy, and thought not 
highly of the shepherds or the dogs. ‘You have no rest 
either day or night,’ they said, ‘you run with your hot 
tongues out, panting, you are kept awake at night so that 
your dry eyes smart in the daytime, all on our account. 
You arc here on our account. You exist for our sake, 
not we for your sake.’ The Kikuyu of the farm at times 
had a flippant manner towards Farah, as a lamb may 
skip in the face of the sheepdog just to make him get up 
and run. 

Farah and Kinanjui met here, the sheepdog and the 
old ram. Farah stoocl up erect in his red and blue turban, 
black embroidered Arab waistcoat and Arab silk robe, 
thoughtful, as decorous a figure as you would find any- 
where in the world. Kinanjui wa: spreading himself on 
the stone seat, naked but for the mantle of monkey furs 
on his shoulders, an old Native, a clod of the soil of the 
African highlands. They treated each other with respect, 
although, when they had no direct dealings, in accor- 
dance with some ceremonial they pretended not to see 
one another. 

It was easy to imagine the two, a hundred years earlier. 
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or more, holding a converse over a consignment of slaves, 
undesirable members of the tribe, of whom Kinanjui 
was ridding himself. Farah would be keeping, all the time, 
at the back of his mind the idea of swopping upon the 
old chief himself, a fat morsel, so as to have him in- 
cluded in his parcel. Kinanjui would follow, without 
fault, every one of P'arah’s thoughts, and, through the 
whole sitting, he would be carrying the weight of the 
situation, the weight, too. of his own scared and heavy 
heart. For he was the central figvire, he was the goods. 

The big meeting which was to .settle the case of the 
shooting accident began in a peaceful spirit. 'Fhe people 
of the farm were all pleased to sec Kinanjui. The oldest 
squatters got up and came to exchange a few remarks with 
him, then walked back and took their seats on the grass. 
A couple of old women from the periphery of the as- 
sembly shrieked a greeting to me: Jeriel’ Jerie 

is a Kikuyu name, the old women of the farm addressed 
me by it, and the very small children made use of it as 
well, but the young people, or the old men never called 
me Jerie. Kaninu was present at the meeting, in the midst 
of his large family, like a scarecrow somehow called to 
life, with burning, attentive eyes. AVainaina and his 
mother came along and sat a little away from the others. 

I told the people, slowly and in an effective manner, 
that the matter between Kaninu and Wainaina had been 
settled and the .settlement put down on paper, Kinanjui 
had come over to certify it. Kaninu w.as to give Wainaina 
a cow with a heifer calf at foot, and by that the affair 
should be ended, since nobody cotild stand it any longer. 

Kaninu and Wainaina had been informed of the de- 
cision beforehand, and Kaninu was instructed to have 
the cow and calf ready The activities of Wainaina were 
of an underground nature, in the daylight he was like a 
mole above the ground, and looked as soft as a mole does 
there. 

When I had read up the agreement I told Kaninu to 
bring along the cow. Kaninu got up and waved both 
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arms up and down many times to two of his young sons, 
who were holding the cow behind the boys’ huts. The 
ring opened while the cow and calf were slowly lead into 
the middle of it. 

At the same moment the atmosphere of the meeting 
changed, as when a thunderstorm comes up in the horizon, 
and quickly rises to Zenith. 

Therj? is nothing in the world which to the Kikuyu 
holds the interest and importance of a cow with a heifer 
calf at foot. Bloodshed, witchcraft, sexual love or the 
wonders of the white men’s world, all evaporate and dis- 
appear near the great flaming furnace of their passion 
for live stock, which smells of the stone-age, like a fire 
you strike with a flint. 

Wainaina’s mother broke into a long wail and shook 
a dry arm and finger at the cow. Wainaina joined her, all 
stuttering and breaking in his speech, as if someone else 
were speakir.g tlirough him, he raised his voice to heaven. 
He would not accept the cow, she was the oldest in 
Kaninu’s herd, and the calf that she had now got with 
her, that surely was the last which she would ever bear. 

The clan of Kaninu cried out and cut him short in a 
furious staccato inventory of the qualities of the cow, be- 
hind which you felt a great bitterness, and contempt of 
death. 

1 he people of the farm did not have it in them to re- 
main silent where a cow and calf were being di«fussed. 
Everyone present gave out his opinion. The old men 
seized one another by the arm and shook out their last 
asthmatic breath in praise or condemnation of the cow. 

The shrill voices of their old women fell in and followed 
them up, as in a canon. The young men spat out short 
deadly remarks at one another in deep voices. In two or 
three minutes the open place by my house was boiling 
over like a witch’s caldron. 

I looked towards Farah and he looked back at me, but 
like a man in a dream. I saw that he was a sword half 
way out of the scabbard, which in a moment would be 
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flashing right and left in the strife. For the Somali are 
themselves stock-owners and cattle traders. Kaninu threw 
me a glance like a drowning man, who is finally carried 
away by the current. I took a look at the cow. She was a 
grey cow with deeply curved horns, and was standing 
patiently in the very centre of the cyclone that she had 
raised. When all fingers were being pointed at her she 
began to lick her calf. I thought that she did have, some- 
how, the look of an old cow. 

At last I turned my eyes back to Kinanjui. I do not 
know whether he had been l(X)king at the cow at all. 
While I looked at him he did not even wince. He sat im- 
movable, like some bulk without either intelligence or 
sympathies just set down by my house. He turned his side 
to the screaming crowd, and I realized how much the 
profile is the true face of a king. It is a Native faculty 
thus to transform yourself, in a single movement, into 
lifeless matter. I do not think that Kinanjui could have 
spoken or moved without fanning the flames of passion, 
as it was he kept sitting on them to quell them. Not 
everybody could have done it. 

Little by little the fury died down, the people stopped 
shrieking and began to talk in an everyday manner, in the 
end they became silent one by one. Wainaina’s mother, 
when she thought that nobod\ watched her, crawled a 
few steps on 'her stick to have a closer look at the cow. 
Farah turned and came back to civilization, with a little, 
wry smile. 

When everything was quiet we made the parties in 
the case come round to the mill-stone table, dip their 
thumb in cart-grease, and press their thumb-mark down 
upon the document of the agreement. Wainaina did it 
very reluctantly, whimpering a little when he set his 
thumb to the paper, as if it was burning him. The agree- 
ment ran as follows: 


The following agreement has been made at Ngong 
to-day, the 26th of September, between Wainaina wa 
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Bcmu and Kaninu wa Muturc. The Chief Kinanjui is 
present here and sees it all. 

The agreement states that Kaninu shall pay to Wain- 
aina a cow with a heifer calf. I'his cow and heifer calf 
shall be given to Wainaina’s son Wanyangerri, who was, 
on the i()th of December last year, shot by a shotgun 
which was fired by mistake by Kaninu’s son Kabero. The 
cow aid calf shall be the property of Wanyangerri. 

With the payment of this cow and her heifer calf the 
Shaurie shall be finally settled. Nobody, after this, must 
speak of it or mention it at all. 

.Ngong, September, 26th. 

Wninnitia’s murk. 

Kaninu’s mark. 

1 was here and heard the document read. 

The mark of the Chief Kinanjui. 

The cow and heifer calf were handed over to Wainaina 
in my presence. 


Baroness Blixen. 




V III i 


VISITORS TO THE FARM 







BIG DANCES 


\Vc had many visitors to the farm. In pioneer countries 
hospittlity is a necessity of life not to the travellers alone 
hut to the settlers. A visitor is a friend, he brings news, 
good or bad, which are bread to the hungry minds in 
lonely places. A real friend who comes to the house is a 
heavenly messenger, who brings the panis angelorum. 

When Denys Finch-Hatton came back after one of his 
long expeditions, he was starved for talk, and found 
•ne on the farm starved for talk, so that we sat over 
the dinner-table into the small hours of the morning, 
talking of all the things we could think of, and mastering 
them all, and laughing at them. White people, who 
for a long time live alone with Natives, get into the 
habit of saying what they mean, because they have no 
reason or opportunity for dissimulation, and when they 
meet again their conversation keeps the Native tone. We 
then kept up the theory that the wild Masai tribe, in their 
Manyatta under the hills, would see the house all afire, 
like a star in the night, as the peasants of Umbria saw 
the house wherein Saint Francis and Saint Clare were 
^entertaining one another upon theology. 

The greatest social functions of the farm were the 
Ngomas , — the big Native dances. At these occasions we 
( Titertained up to fifteen hundred or two thousand guests. 
1 he entertainment offered by the house was however in 
itscU modest. We would give the old bald mothers of the 
dancing Morani and the Nditos , — the maidens, — snuff, 
and the children, — at those dances to which children 
were brought, — sugar, distributed by Kamante in wooden 
spoons, and I sometimes asked the D.C.'s permission for 
my Squatters to make tembu, a deadly drink, fabricated 
from sugar cane. But the real performers, the indefatigable 
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young dancers, brought the glory and luxury of the 
festivity with them, they were immune to foreign in- 
fluence, and concentrated upon the sweetness and fire 
within themselves. One thing only did they demand from 
the outside world: a space of level ground to dance on. 
This was to be found near my house, the big lawn was 
plain under the trees, and the square, in the forest 
between my boys’ huts, had been laid out level. For this 
reason the farnt was highly thought of by the young 
people of the country, and the invitations to my balls 
much valued. 

The Ngomas were held sometimes in the day and 
sometimes at night. In the day-time the Ngomas needed 
more room, since they brought with them as many on- 
lookers as dancers; they therefore took place on the lawn. 
At most Ngomas the dancers stand in a large circle, or in 
a number of smaller circles, and there keep jumping up 
and down, the head thrown back, or stamping the ground 
to a rhsthm, throwing themselves forward on one foot, and 
back on to the other, or again slowly and solemnly w'alk- 
ing round sideways with their faces to the centre of the 
ring, the prominent dancers separating themselves from 
the ring, to perform, jump, and run in the middle of it. 
I he day-time Ngomas left their mark stamped upon the 
lawn in larger and smaller dry brown rings, as if the grass 
had here been burnt away by fire, and these magic rings 
would only slowly disappear. 

The big day-time Ngomas had the character more of a 
fair than of a ball. Crowds of onlookers followed the 
dancers and grouped themselves under the trees. When 
the rumour of the Ngoma had spread widely enough we 
would even see here the flighty ladies of Nairobi, — the 
Malaya, a pretty word in Swaheli, — arriving in style, in 
Ali Khan’s mule-traps, all wrapped in lengths of gay 
large-patterned calico, and looking, when seated, like 
large flowers on the grass. The honest young girls on 
the farm in their traditional oiled and greased leather 
skirts and mantles, took up their position close to them, 
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and frankly discussed their clothes and manners, but 
the beauties of the town, cross-legged, remained as quiet 
as glass-eyed dolls of dark wood, and smoked their little 
cigars. Swarms of children, enraptured by the dances, 
and keen to learn and imitate, stormed from one ring 
to another, or were carried away to form little dancing- 
rings of their own on the outskirts of the lawn, and 
there jumped up and down. 

I he Kikuyu, when going to an Ngoma, rub themselves 
all over with a particular kind of pale red chalk, which 
is much in demand and is bought and sold; it gives 
then, a strangely blond look. I'he colour is neither of the 
animal nor the vegetable world, in it the young people 
themselves look fossilized, like statues cut in rock. I’he 
girls in their demure, bead-embroideied, tanned leather 
garments cover these, as well as themselves, with the 
earth, and look all one with them — clothed statues in 
which the folds and draperies are daintily carried out by 
a skilled artist. The young men are naked for an Ngoma, 
but on such occasions make much out of their coiffures, 
(lapping the chalk on to their manes and pigtails, and 
carrying their limestone heads high. During my last years 
in Africa, the Government forbade the people to put 
chalk on the head. In both sexes the rig-out is of the 
greatest effect : diamonds and high decorations will not 
impart to their bearers a more decided gala appearance. 
Whenever at a distance you catch sight, in the landscape, 
of a group of red-chalked Kikuyu on the march, you feel 
the atmosphere vibrating with festivity. 

An open-air dance in the day suffers from lack of 
limitation. 'Fhe stage is far too big for it, — where does it 
begin and where end? The small figures of the individual 
dancers may be all dyed, with the entire back-part of an 
ostrich floating behind their heads, and the bold cavalier- 
like cockspurs made of Colobus-nionkey skin at the 
heels, they cannot help looking spread and scattered 
under the tall trees. The show, — including larger and 
smaller rings of dancers, spread-out groups of onlookers. 
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and children running to and fro, — flings your eyes from 
one corner of it to the other. I'he whole scene has some 
likeness to those old pictures of a battle, observed from an 
eminence, in which you will sec the cavalry advancing 
at one side, while the artillery takes up its position at the 
other, and isolated figures of orcinance officers gallop 
diagonally across the field of view. 

I'he day-time Ngomas were likewise very noisy aflairs. 
The dancing music from flutes and drums was often 
drowned in the clamour from the audience, the darning 
girls themselves gave out a strange, long-drawn and shrill 
shriek when, in one of the figures executed by male 
dancers, a Moran made a jump, or swung his spear o\er 
his head, in an exceptionally fine manner. An unbroken 
stream of congenial conversation was kept up amongst 
the old peo{)le on the grass. It was pleasant here to 
watch a couple of ancient Kiku\u women carousing, with 
a calabash between them, absorbed in gay talk, presum 
ablv of the days when they had themselves cut a figure 
in the dancing ring, their faces more and more radiant 
with hap[)iiicss as, in the course of the aftenux)!!, the sun 
sank lower, and the supply of tembu in the calabash as 
well. .At times, when the group was joined by a couple of 
old husbands, one of the women would be so (allied 
away b\ the -memories of her >oung days that she 
stumbled to her feet and, flapping the arms, took a 
running step or two in the true .\dito manner. She was 
ignored by the crowd, but enthusiastically applauded b\ 
her little circle of contemporaries. 

But the Ngomas of the night were set about in 
earnest. 

Til were held in the autumn only, after the rnai/e 
harvesting, and below the full moon. I do not think that 
they had anv religious significance to them, but they mas 
have had so once; the manner of the performers and 
onlookers suggested a mysterious and sacred moment. 
These dances may have been a thousand years old. 
Some of them, — which was highly ap[)roved of by the 
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mothers and grandmothers of the dancers, — were held by 
the white settlers to be immoral, they felt that they must 
have them prohibited by law. One time, when I came 
back from a holiday in Kiirope, I found that twenty-five 
of my young warriors had, in the height of the coffee- 
picking season, been sent to jail by my Manager for 
liaving danced a forbidden dance at a night Ngoma on 
the farm ‘My Managei informed me that his wife could 
not possibly put uj) witli the dance. I upbraided the 
elders of the Sc|uatters for having held their Ngoma 
near my Manager’s house, but they gravely explained to 
me that they had been dancing at Kathegu’s manyatta, 
tour or five miles away from it. I then had to go to 
Nairobi to talk matters over with our D.(]., who let the 
whole lot t)f darners come back to the farm to pick 
c offee. 

I he night daiuc's were fine spectacles. Here you were 
not in doubt as to lIk theatre of the show, it was formed 
l)v the fires and extended as far out as the light spread, 
indeed lire was the central principle of the Ngoma. It 
was not realh needc*d for the dancing, for the moonlight 
of the African Highlands is m.n velloiisly clear and white; 
it was brought to cicate an effect. I he hre made of the 
dancing place a stage* of the fiist order, it collected all 
the colours and mosements within it into a units. 

Natives will rarelv overdo .in effect. I hey had no great 
flaming bonfires lighted. Firewood was carried to the 
dancing-place during the dav before the dance by the 
Scpiattei women of the farm, who will have looked 
upon thc-mselves as hostesNcs to the feast, and was here 
piled U|) in the centre of the dancing-ring. Ihe old 
women who honoured the ball with their presence at 
night look their seats rounci this central pile, anci from 
there a row of small fires, like a circle of stars, were fed 
through the hours of the night. Idle dancers again were 
dancing and running outside the fires, with the forest- 
night as a background. Fhe place had to be fairly big 
or tile heat and smoke would get into the eves of the old 
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onlookers, but it was all the same an enclosed place in 
the world, as if it had been a large house for the joint 
use of all within it. 

Natives have no sense or taste for contrasts, the um- 
bilical cord of Nature has. with them, not been quite 
cut through. They held their Ngomas only during the 
tiue of the full moon. When the moon did her best 
thev did theirs. W ith the lancNcape bathing and swim- 
ming in gentle powerful light Irom the sky. to the great 
illumination over Aliita thev added their little red-hot 
glow. 

The guests arrived in small parties, sometime^ three 
at a time, sometimes a dozen or fifteen. - liiends who 
came together l)\ appointment, or who had joined (om 
panv on the road. Mam ol these* (lancets had walke’tl 
fifteen miles to get to the Ngoma. When tiavelling 
many togethei thev brought flutes or diums with them, 
so that, on the niglit of the big daiue. all ihr lo.idN and 
pathwavs of the countrv would resound anel ring with 
music, like jingles shaken at the late ol the moon. At 
the entrance to the dancing-ring the wanderers pauseil 
and waited tor the ling to open to them; some-times, 
when thev came Irom verv far awav, or were sons ol the- 
big neighboining (diiefs. thev were leceived into it bv 
one of the old .Scpiatters or prominent d.ineeis ol the 
farm, or by the monitors of tlie dtince. 

The monitors of the Ngoma were voung men liom 
the farm like the others, but thev weie theie to ke-ej) up 
the ceremonial of the dance, and made the most of theii 
position. Before the dancing began, thev striitteel up 
and down in front of the dancers with knitted brows and 
a grave face; as the dance grew livelier they ran from 
one Si'' of the ring to another, to watch that evervthing 
was going as it should. I he> were effe(tiv<‘lv aimed, 
carrying bundles of sticks tied together, the one end of 
which they kept burning, l)y dipping them from time 
to time into the fire. I hey kept a sharp eye upon the 
dancers, and wherever they espied anything of an un 
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srcinly nature going on, they were at them at once; 
with a terrible expression and a furious snarl they hurled 
their whole bunch of sticks, the burning end foremost, 
straight at the body of the offender. I'hc victim was 
se(‘n to b(' bent double at the stroke, but he never gave a 
sound. Perhaps a burn of this kind was no dishonourable 
wound to be (arrying away from an Ngoma. 

In one of the dan((‘s the girls would stand demtirely 
upon the feet of the young men and clasp them 
round the waist, while the young warriors with an out- 
strettliecl aim at ea< h side of the girl’s head, held on to 
rheir sjM'ar with both hands, from time to time lifting it 
aiul striking it down to the ground with all their might. 
It made a pretts picture, of the >oung women of the 
tribe' ha\ing taken refuge* at the bosom of their men 
ag«iinst some great danger, and of the men guarding 
them, even b\ !( tting them stand on their feet, protect- 
ing them against srnkes or an\ other dangers from the 
ground. As the dance went on for hours the faces of the 
dancers took on an expression of angelic ecstasv, as if 
they were reallv all reaclv to die for one another. 

I he\ had otIu*r ckinces in which the dancers ran in 
and out amongst the fires, where one head-dancer made 
a number of ver\ high jumps and leaps, and there was 
much swinging of spears; it uas, I beliese, built upon a 
lion-hunt. 

I hev had singc*rs at tlu* Ngoma. as well as flutes and 
drums. Some of these singeis were* famous all over the 
countrs, and were made to come from far awav. Their 
singing was more' a rhvthmical rcc'i^uion than a song. 
I he\ were impro\ isators. and made up their ballads 
off-hand, witli the cjuick, aitenti\e chorus c^f the dancers 
joining in. It was |)leasant to listen, in the night air. to 
the’ one gentle voice being raised, and to the regularlv 
re|)eat(xl. measured call of young voices. Rut as it went 
on all night, with the drums falling in for an effect from 
titne to time, it became both deadlv monotonous and 
strangely excruciating to hear, as if you could not 
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hear either to have it going on for one moment longer, 
or to have it ever stopped. 

rhe most famous singer of my day came from Dago- 
retti. He had a clear strong voice and was, besides, him- 
self a great dancer. When singing he would walk or 
run inside the dancing-ring in a long, sliding stride, 
half-kneeling at every step, he held the one flat hand 
to the corner of his mouth; it was probably done to con- 
centrate the sound, but it gave effect of a great danger- 
ous secret being confided to the congregation. He looked 
like the African echo itself. He used to move his audi- 
ence to happiness or to a war like mood as he chose, 
or to real convulsions of laughter. He sang one formid- 
able song, a war song, in which the singer is, I believe, 
imagined running from village to village calling the 
nation to war, and describing to them the massacre and 
the loot. A hundred years ago it would have made the 
blood of the white immigrants run cold. But generally 
he was not so terrifsing. One night he sang three songs, 
which I asked Kamante to translate to me. The first of 
them was a fantasy: the whole party of the dancers were 
imagined getting hold of a ship and sailing to Volaia. 
The second song, Kamante explained to me, was all in 
praise of the old women, the mothers and grandmothers 
of the singer and the dancers, d his song sounded sweet 
to me, it was long, and must ha\e described in detail 
the wisdom and kindness of the toothless bald old 
Kikuyu wives, who listened at the pile of firewood in 
the centre of the place, and nodded their heads. The 
third song was short, but drew great shouts of laughter 
from e\ervbodv, the singer had to raise his shrill voice 
to be heard through it, and laughed himself as he sang. 
The old women, who had now been put in good humour 
by being so strongly flattered beat their thighs, and threw 
up big gapes, like crocodiles, at it. Kamante was loth to 
translate it to me, he said it was nonsense, and gave it me 
only very much shortened. The theme of it was simple: 
after a recent epidemic of plague, the Government had 
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set a price upon each dead rat handed in to the D.C.s — 
the song described how the rats, universally pursued, 
weie taking reluge in the beds of the old and young 
women of the tribe, and what happened to them there. 
It must have been amusing in its details, which I did not 
get; KamaiUc himselt, while translating it to me very 
miu h against liis wish, at times could not repress a sour 
smile. 

At one of the night Xgomas a dramatic incident took 
|)lacc. 

I he Ngoma was a farewell feast, given in my honour 
a short time before I was going to Europe on a visit. 
W^e had had a good year, it was held in great style, there 
may have l)een lifteen hundred Kikuyu present. The 
dance had been going on for a few hours; as I came 
out to have another look at it before going to bed, a 
chair was placed tor me with its back to one of the 
boys’ huts, and I was enteitained by a couple of the old 
Sc|uatters. 

All at once a great stir tan through the ring of dan- 
cers. a deep movement of surprise or fear, a curious 
sound, as when the wind blows through a bed of rushes. 
I he dance slowed up, slowed uj), but it did not stop 
yet. 1 asked one ol the old men what was the matter. He 
answered cjuickly, in a low voice: ‘.Masai na-kudja,’ — 
the Masai are coming. 

The news must have been brought by a lunner, for it 
lasted some time before anything more happened, pro- 
bably the Kikuyu were sending back to say that their 
guests would be received. It was against the law for the 
Masai to come to a Kikuyu Ngoma, too much trouble 
had arisen from this kind of thing in the past. My house 
boys came up and stood by my chair; everybody looked 
towards the entrance of the dancing-ground. When the 
Masai came in, the dance stopped altogether. 

There were twelve young iVIasai warriors walking in, 
and when they had taken a few steps they stopped, waited, 
and looked neither right nor left; they blinked a little 
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towards the tire. I hey were naked except for their weap- 
ons and their magnificent head-dresses. One of them 
had on the lion skin head-dress of the Moran at war. A 
broad stripe of scarlet was painted vertically from the 
knee to the foot, as if the blood was running down the 
leg They stood erect, stiff-legged, their heads thrown 
back, silent and deadly grave, their attitude was at the 
same time that of the conqueror and the prisoner. It 
was felt that they had come to the Ngoma against their 
own will. The dull beating of the drum had run across 
the river into the Reserve, had gone on, and gone on, 
and troubled the hearts of the young warriors there; 
twelve of them had not had it in them to resist the call. 

The Kikuyu were deeply agitated, too, but they be- 
ha\ed well to their guests. I'he chief daruer of the faim 
welcomed them into the dancing ring, where in deep 
silence they took their place, and the dance was begun 
once more. It was, however, dillerent from what it had 
been before, the air was loaded now. I he drums began 
to beat in a louder voite, and a more rapid rhythm. Had 
the \gonia gone on, we should ha\e seen some striking 
feats, when Kikuyu and Masai would have taken ujK)n 
thenisehes to show' one another their vigour and skill 
as dancers. But it did not come to that: there are things 
which can not be carried through e\en with the good 
will of everybody concerned. 

WTat happened I do not know^ All of a sudden the 
ring swayed, and was broken, some one shrieked aloud, 
in some seconds the whole place before me was a mass 
of running, thronging people, there was the sound of 
blows and of bodies falling to the ground, and over our 
he. ” the night air was undulating with spears. We all 
got up, even the wise old women of the centre, w'ho 
crawled on to the stacks of firewood to see what was 
going on. 

When the emotion had calmed down, and the storm- 
ing crowd had dissolved again, I found myself in the 
centre of the swarm, with a little cleared space round 
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me. T wo of the old Squatters came up to me, and reluc- 
tantly explained what had happened: the violation of 
law and order committed by the Masai, and the present 
state of things: a Masai and three Kikuyu were badly 
wounded, ‘cut to pieces,’ their expression was. Would 
I now, they went on gravely, consent to sew them up 
again? — otherwise everybody was likely to get much 
troufile from the Srlikali — the CJovernment. 1 asked 
the old man what the fighters had had cut off. ‘The 
head,’ he answered proudly, with the Native instinct to 
make the most of a catastrophe. At that moment 
Kamante was seen to advance across the place, carrying 
a long threaded darning needle, and my thimble. I still 
hesitated, and at that moment old Awaru came forward. 
He had learned tailoring during the seven \ears that he 
h.id been in [irison. He must ha\e been looking for an 
()|)portnnit' for practising, and showing off his craft, he 
volnntecicd to tak(' charge of the case, and at once the 
interest concentralc'd upon him. He did indeed sew up 
the* wounded, thev got well under his h.inds, and he him- 
sclf in after times made much of the achievement, but 
Karn.uiie told me* in (onfidc‘nce that the heads had 
not been off. 

As the [nt'scnce of the Masai at the dance had been 
illegal, we for a long time had to conceal the wounded 
Masai in the hut reservc*d for white visitors’ sersants. 
Here he recovered, and from here in the end he dis- 
appeared without a word of thanks to Awaru. It comes 
hard, I believe, to the heart of a Masai to be wounded, 

and healed. — by Kikuyu. 

When towards the end of the night of the Ngoma, I 
walked out to ask for news of the wounded people. I 
found, in the grey morning air, the fires still smoulder- 
ing. A number of young Kikuvu were in action round 
them, leaping and poking long sticks into the embers, 
under the direction of a \ery old Scpiatter wife, ^Vainaina’s 
mother. They were making a spell to prevent the Mas;ii 
from having any success in love with the Kikuyu girls. 
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I he Ngoni.iN were neighbourly and traditionally social 
functions. In the course of time, it was the younger 
brothers and sisters and, later on, the sons and daughters 
of the first dancers known by me, who came to the 
dancing-ground. 

But Ave liad \isitors from distant countries as well. 
The monsoon blows from Bomb.iv: wise and experi- 
enced old people travelled in ships, all the way from 
India, and came to the farm. 

There was in Nairobi a big Indian timbci meuhant b\ 
the name of Cdioleim Hussein, with whom I had done 
many deals when I was first clearing m\ lanil and who 
Avas a zealous Mohammedan and a friend of TaralTs. One 
das he arrived at the house and asked for [)ermission 
to bring a High Pric'sf from India on a visit. He was C7)m- 
ing all over the Sea. (iholeim Hussein told me, to inspect 
his congregations of .Mombasa and Nairobi: the congrega- 
tions on their side were eager to entertain him well, and, 
working their brains, they could think of nothing better 
than this visit to the farm. Would I let him come? 
\\dicn I said that he should be welcome, Choleim Hussein 
went on to explain that the rank and holiness of the old 
man were such that he could e.at nothing which had bc’en 
cooked in pots ever used by Infidels. But I need not bother 
about that, he cjuickly added, the Mohammedan coti 
gr».»^ 'Mon of Nairobi would prepare the meal and send 
it out in good time; would I only let the High Priest 
partake of it in my house? .\s I agreed, Choleim Hussein 
after a little while took up the matter again, with diffi 
culty. 1 here was one more point, only one. Wherever 
the High Priest went, ctkjuette demanded that he 
should receive a present, in a house like mine it could 
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be no less than one hundred Rupees. But I need not let 
that worry me, he hurried to explain, the money had 
been collected amongst the Mohammedans of Nairobi, 
who only asked me to hand it over to the Priest. But would 
the Priest, I asked, believe it to be a present from me? 
Of this I could extract no explanation from Choleim 
Hussein, there are times when coloured people cannot 
make themselves clear to save their lives. At first I 
declined the role intended for me, but looking at the 
disappointed faces of Choleim Hussein and Farah, which 
had a moment before been radiant with hope, 1 gave 
up my pride and thought that I would let the High Priest 
think what he liked. 

On the day of the visit 1 had forgotten about it and 
gone out in the field to try my new tractor. I'iti, Ka- 
mante’s little brother, was sent out to me there. The 
tractor made mk h a noise that I could not hear what he 
had g(jt to say, and it was so dilfieult to start that 1 
dared not stop it; l iti ran alongside of it all through the 
field like a small mad dog, panting and snaj)ping in the 
deep ground and the long thick tail of dust, until at the 
end of the field we came to a pause. ’ I hc Priests have 
come,' he roared to me. ‘What Priests?’ I asked back. 
‘All the Piiests,’ he proudU explained; the\ had arrived 
in four carts, six in each. I went with him back to the 
house, and as I got near I caught sight of a swarm of 
white-robed figures spread on the lawn, as if a flight of 
big white birds had settled round mv house, 01 a com- 
pany of angels sw'oo|)ed on to the farm. It will have been 
a whole Spiritual Court sent from India to keep up the 
flame of orthodoxy in Africa. I here was, however, no 
mistaking the dignified figuie of the High Priest as he 
.id\anced towards me. escortcxl b\ two Subordinates, and, 
at a respectful distance, bv Choleim Hussein. He was a 
very short old man with a delicate, refined face, as if 
carved in very old ivory. Fhe retinue drew near, to 
stand guard UfX)n our meeting, and then withdrew'; I 
was expected to entertain my guest alone. 

F* 
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\Vc could not speak a word to one another, for he 
understood neither English nor Swaheli, and I did not 
know his language. had to express our great mutual 
respect bv pantomime. He had already, I saw, been shown 
the house, all the plate that it j>ossessed was set out on 
Oie table, and flowers arranged according to Indian and 
Somali taste. I went and sat down with him on the 
stone seat to the West. I'here, under the breathless atten- 
tion of the onlookers, I handed him over the hundred 
Rupees which were wrapped up in a green handkerchief 
belonging to Choleim Hussein. 

I had somehow been prejudiced against the old Priest 
on account of his prec iNeiU‘ss. — on se eing him so very old 
and small I, for a moment, thought that the situation 
might be awkward to him. But as we sat together in 
the afternoon sun, in no wa\ pretending to keep up any 
conversation, but holiling one another company in a 
friendly spirit, I felt that to him nothing at all could be 
awkward. He con\eyed a strange impression of being in 
safety, and completelv secure. He had a courteous little 
manner with him. and smiled and nodded, as I pointed 
out the hills and the tall trees to him, as if he were in- 
terested in eseiN thing, and incapable of surprise at anv- 
thing. I wondered it this consistency was produced by an 
entire igiuxance of the e\il of the world. oi by a deep 
knowledge and acceptance of it. For whether thc-re be no 
venomous snakes in the world, or whether vou shall have 
arrived, by injecting ever-stronger doses of venom into 
your blood, at a stage of perfect immunity to it, in the 
end it must come to the same thing. The look of the old 
man’s calm face was that of a very young infant, which has 
i.o: vet learnt to speak, and which is interested in every- 
thing, and by the nature of things incapable of surprise. 

I might have sat, on the stone scat, through an hour of the 
afternoon, in the company of a very small child, a noble 
infant, some old Master’s child Jesus, — from time to time 
touching the rocker of the cradle with a spiritual foot. 
The faces of very old women of the world, who have .seen 
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all of it, and through it, will have that same look. It is not 
a masculine expression, — it goes with the swaddling-clothes 
and the woman’s frock, and went well with the beautiful 
white cashmere robes of my old guest. In a person in male 
cloth(‘s I have seen it only in a clever down in a Circus. 

The old man was tired, and would not get up, while 
the other Priests were taken by Cholcim Hussein down 
to the river to see the mill. As he was like a bird himself 
lie seemed to take an interest in birds. I had at that time 
a tame stork by the house, and I kept a flock of geese 
''hith w(Te never killed, but were there to make the 
place look like Denmark. The old Priest showed much 
interest in them; by pointing to the corners of the world 
he tried to lind out from where they came. My dogs were 
on the lawn, to make the millennium character of the 
afternoon [)erfe( t. 1 had thought that Farah and Choleim 
llu^scin vsould have had them shut up in the kennel, for 
Choieirn Huss(Mn, as a true Mohammedan, was all in a 
panic about them wheneser he tame to the farm to do busi- 
ness. But h(‘re thev were walking about, amongst the white- 
robed Clergy, indeed the lion by the lamb. Those were the 
dogs supposed by Ismail to know a .Mohammedan by sight. 

Before he went awa\ the High Priest gave me, in 
memory of his visit, a ring with a pearl. I felt then that 
I, too, wanted to give him something, in addition to the 
sham gift of the Rupees, and I sent Farah to the store 
to fetch the skin of a lion which had a short time ago 
been shot on the farm. Fhc old man took hold of one of 
the big claws, and with a clear attentive eye tried the 
sharpness of it on his cheek. 

After he had gone away. I wondered whether he had 
taken into his lean, noble head every single thing within 
the hori/on of the farm, or nothing whatever. Some- 
thing he had noticed, for three months later I had a 
letter from India, very wrongly addressed and delayed 
in the post. In it an Indian prince asked me to sell to 
him one of my grey dogs,’ of which a High Priest had 
made mention to him, and to fix my own price. 
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THE SOMALI WOMEN 


Of one group of visitors, who played a great part on 
the farm, I cannot write much, for they would not have 
liked it. d'hose were Farah’s women. 

When Farah married, and brought his wife from 
Somaliland to the farm, with her came a lively and 
gentle little flight of dusky doves: her mother, her 
\ounger sister, and a young cousin who had been brought 
up with the family. Farah told me that such was the 
custom of his countrv. Fhc marriages of Somaliland are 
arranged by the elders of the families with consideration 
as to the birth, wealth *uid reputation of the young 
people; in the best families the bride and bridegroom 
ha\e not seen one another till the wedding-day. But 
the Somali are a chisalrous nation, and do not leave 
their maidens unprotec ted. It is good manners in a new- 
married husband to lake up his abode in his wife’s 
\illage for six months after the wedding, during this 
time she ma\ still hold her own as a hostess and a person 
of local ki>owlcdge anci influence. Sometimes he cannot 
do so. then the bride’s female relations do not hesitate 
to keep her company a bit into married life, even when 
this to them means lifting, and wandering into distant 
countries. 

Fhe circle of Somali women in mv household was 
later completed bv a little motherless girl of the tribe* 
Farah took on, not, I think, without an eye to a 
likciy profit when her time to marry should come, after 
the pattern of Mordecai and Fsther. I his little girl was 
an exceedingly bright and vivacious child, and it was a 
curious thing to see how^ as she grew up, the maidens 
took her in hand, and scrupulously formed her into a 
young virgin comme il faut. When she first came to live 
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with us she was eleven years old, and was ever breaking 
away from the domain of the family to follow me about. 
She rode my pony and carried my gun, or she would 
run with the Kikuyu l otos to the fishing pond, tucking 
up her skirts and galloping barefooted round the rushy 
bank with a landing-net. I'hc little Somali girls have 
iheir hair all shaven olF. leaving only a ring of dark 
(urls round the head and one long lock at the top of it; 
it is a pretty fashion, and it gave the child the air of a 
veiy gay and inalitious young monk. But with time, 
.'ud under the inllueiue of the grown-uj) girls, she was 
transformed, and was heiself fastinated and possessed 
by the process of her transformation. Exactly as if a 
h(‘avy weight had been tied on to her legs, she took to 
walking slowly, slowly; she held her eyes cast down after 
the best pattern, and made it a point of honour to dis- 
appear ar th(‘ arris al of a stranger. Her hair was tut 
no more, and when the dav came that it was long enough, 
it was, bs the other girls, parted and plaitetl into a 
number of little j)igtails. The Nos ice gase herself up 
gravels and proudly to all the haidships of the rite; it 
was fell that she would rather die than fall short in her 
duties towards it. 

I he old woman, Farah’s mother-in-law, was, Farah told 
me, in her own country held in high esteem on account 
of the excellent education which she had given her 
daughters. Fhey were there the glass of fashion and the 
mould of nciidenly form. Indeed here were three young 
women of the most exquisite dignits and demureness; I 
have never known ladies more lads like. Fheir maiden 
modest) was accentuated by the stsle of their clothes. 
Fhey wore skirts of imposing am|)liiude. it took. I know, 
— for I have often bought silk oi calico for them. — ten 
sards of material to make one of them. Inside these 
masses of stuff their slim knees moved in an insinuating 
and mysterious rhythm: 


Tes nobles jambes, sous les volants qu'elles chassent, 
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Tourmentent les d^sirs ohscurs et les agacent, 

Coynme deux sorcieres qui font 

Touturr un philtre noir dans un vase profoyid. 

The mother herself was an impressive figure, very 
sTout, with the powerful and benevolent placidity of a 
temalc elephant, (ontented in her strength. I have never 
seen her angry. Teachers and pedagogues ought to have 
envied her that great in^piring (juality which she had in 
her; in her hands education was no compulsion, and no 
drudgery, but a great noble cons[)iiacy into which her 
pupils were b\ privilege admitted. The little hoii^e, that 
I had built for them in the woods, was .i small Fligh- 
school of White Magic, and the three Noting girls, who 
walked so gentl\ upon the forest-i)aihs round it, were 
like three young witches who were studying at it as hard 
as they could, for at the end of their apprenticeship grc’at 
mightiness would be theirs. I hev were com|)eting in 
excellence in a congenial spirit; probably where vou are in 
reality upon the nuirket, and have sour price openly dis- 
cussed, rivalrv takes on a frank and honest character. 
Tarah's Nvife, who was no longer in suspense as to her 
price, was holding a special position, like that ol the 
good Pupil who has alreaclv oblaiiuxl a scholarshij) in 
witchcraft; .she might be ol^seived in confidential t.ilks 
with the old Head Magician, and such an honour never 
fell to the maidens. 

All the young women had a high idea of their own 
value. A Mohammedan \irgin cannot marry beneath her, 
such a thing would call clown the gr.ivest blame upon her 
family. A man ma\ marry beneath him, — that is good 
e .wugh for him, — and young Somalis have been known 
to icike Masai wives. But wdiile a Somali girl may marry 
into Arabia, an Arab girl cannot marry into Somaliland, 
for the Arabs are the superior race on account of their 
nearer relationship with the Prophet, and, amongst the 
Arabs themselves, a maiden belonging to the Prophet's 
lamily cannot marry a husband outside it. By virtue of 
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their sex, the young females of the race have a claim to 
an upward social career. They themselves innocently 
(ompared the principle to that of a stud-farm of pure- 
breds, for the Somali think very highly of marcs. 

By the lime that we had become well acquainted, the 
girls asked me if it could be true what they had heard, 
that, some nations in Kuropc gave away their maidens to 
their husbands for nothing. They had even been told, 
but they could not possibly realize the idea, that there was 
one tribe so dcptavccl as to pay the bridegroom to marry 
the bride. Fic' and shame on such parents, and on girls 
who ga\e tliemsebes up to such treatment. Where was 
tlunr self rc‘spc( t. w here* the ir respect for woman, or for 
virginity? It thev thcni'^elves had had the misfortune to 
be born into that tribe, the girls told me, they would have 
vowed to go into their grave* unmairied. 

In out htvs we have in Fairope no opportunity to study 
the technique* ot maidenly pruderv, and from the old 
books I h*id faile'fl to catch the charm of it. Now I 
undcMstood how niv grandfather and great-grandfather 
were forced to their knees. Fhe Somali system was at 
once a natural nece*ssitv and a fine art, it was both 
religion, strategv, and ballet, and was practised in all 
res|)e( ts with due devotion, discipline and dexterity. The 
gre*at sweetness of it lay in the play of opposite forces 
within it. Behind the eternal principle of refutation, there 
was much generositv; behind the {)cdantry what risibility, 
and contempt of death. These daughters of a fighting race 
went through their ceremonial of primness as through 
a great graceful war-dance; butter would not melt in their 
mouth, neither would they rest till they had drunk the 
heart’s blood of their adversary, they figured like three 
fcTocious young she-wohes in seemly sheep’s clothing. 
The Somali are wiry people, hardened in deserts and on 
the sea. Heavy weights of life, strenuous pressure, high 
waves, and long ages, must have gone to turn their women 
into such hard, shining amber. 

The women made Farah’s house home-like in the man- 
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ncr of a nomadic people, who may have to break their 
tents at any time, witli many rugs and embroidered 
covers hung on the walls. Incense to them was an im- 
portant component to a home; many of the Somali in- 
censes are very sweet. In my life at the farm I .saw 
few women, and I got into the habit of sitting, at the 
end of the da\, for a quiet hour with the old wotnan and 
the girls in harah’s house. 

They took an ititerest in everything, and little things 
pleased them. Small mishaps on the farm, and jokes on 
our local .iff.iirs, set them laughitig like a whole chime 
of jingles in the house. When I was to teadi them to 
knit the\ laughed over it as over a cotnital puppet- 
show. 

I'here was no ignoraine in their innoteticc. I'hey had 
all assisted at childbirths and death-beds, and discussed 
the particulars of thetn coIdK with the old mother. Some- 
times. to entertain me, the\ would relate fairy tales in 
the style of the .-\rabi.in nights, tnostly in the comit.tl 
genre, which treated lose with mtjch frankness. It w.is a 
trait common to all these tales th.tt the heroine, chaste or 
not, would get the better of the male charaiters and tome 
out of the talc triumphatu. I he mother sat and listened 
with a little smile on her face. 

Within this enclosed women’s world, so to say. behind 
the walls and fortifications of it, I felt the present e of a 
great ideal, without which the garrison would not have 
carried on so gallantly; the idea of a Millennium when 
women were to reign supreme in the world. The old 
mother at such times would take on a new shape, and 
sit enthroned as a massive dark symbol of that mighty 
fc .lale deity who had existed in old ages, before the time 
of t..e Prophet’s God. Of her they never lost sight, but 
they were, before all, practical people with an eye on the 
needs of the moment and with infinite readiness of 
resource. 

The young women were very inquisitive as to European 
customs, and listened attentively to descriptions of the 
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manners, education, and clothes of white ladies, as if out 
to complete their strategic education with the knowledge 
of how the males of an alien race were conquered and 
subdued. 

Their own clothes played a tremendous part in their 
lives, which was no wonder, since to them they were all 
at once material of war, booty of war, and symbols of 
victory, like conquered banners. Their husband, the 
Somali, is abstinent by nature, indifferent to food and 
drink and to personal comfort, hard and spare as the 
( mntry he (omes from: woman is his luxury. For her he 
is insatiablv (ovetous, she is to him the supreme good 
of life: horses, (amels and stock may come in and be 
desirable, too, but they (an never outweigh the wives. 

I lie Somali women encourage their men in both inclina- 
tions of their nature. Thev scorn any softness in a man 
with mu( h (ruelty; and with great personal sacrifices 
they hold up iheii own price. These women cannot 
a((]uire a [lair of slippers in any possible way except 
through a man, they c.innot own themselves but must 
needs belong to some male, to a father, a brother or a 
husband, but they are still the one supreme prize of life. 
It is a surpiising thing, and to the honour of both parties, 
what amounts of silks, gold, amber and coral the Somali 
women get out of their men. At the end of the long, 
strenuous trading-Safaris, the hardships, risks, stratagems 
and endurances were all turned into female apparel. The 
voting girls, who had no men to squeeze, in their little 
tent-like house were making the most of their pretty hair 
and looking forward to the time when they should be 
conquering the conqueror, and extortionating the extor- 
tioner. They were all very good at lending one another 
(heir finery, and took pleasure in dressing up the young 
sister, who was the beauty of the lot, in her marrieci 
sister’s best clothes; even, with laughter, in her cloth- 
of-gold head-dress, which the virgin could not lawfully 
wear. 

The Somali are given to law-suits and long feuds, and 
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wc wove hardly ever without a ease that needed P'arairs 
frequent presence in Nairobi, or meetings of the tribe 
at the farm. At such times the old woman, when I came to 
the house, would j)ump me on the cases in a gentle and 
intelligent manner. She might have questioned Farah, who 
would have told her all she wanted to know, for he had 
a great respect for her. But she took the other course, I 
believe, from diplomacy. In this way she could still main- 
tain, should it suit her, a woman’s ignorance of men’s 
affairs, and a womanh incapability to undc'rstand a single 
word of them. If she gave advice it should be uttered in 
Sibylline fashion, di\iiuly inspired, and nobody should 
ever hold her to account. 

\i these big meetings of the Somali at tlu‘ farm, or at 
the great religious c clel^rations. the women had much 
to do with the arrangement and the food. I hey were not 
theinsclvc's present at the baiupiet. and they could not 
go into the Mosejue. hut they were* ambitious as to the 
success and splendour of the parts, and did not even 
amongst them>elves let out what in their hearts they 
thought of it all. On these occasions they so strongh 
reminded me of the ladies of a former generation in m\ 
own countiN, that in nn mind I saw them in bustles and 
long narrow trains. Not otherwise did the Scandinavian 
women of the days of mv MothcTs, and (jrandmothers 
the civilized sla\es of good-natured barbarians. — do the 
honours at tho>e tremendous sacred masculine festivals: 
the pheasant-shoots and grc*at battuevs of the autumn 
season. 

The Somali h.ive been sla\e owners for innumeral)Ie 
generations, and their women got on well with the Natives 
a .1 with them had an unconcernc'd [)lacid way. I'o the 
Nai,vc, service with the* Somali and the Arab is less 
difficult than with the white people, for the tempo of life 
of the coloured races is everywhere the same. Farah’s 
wife was po])ular with the Kikuyu of the farm, and 
Kamante many times told me that she w^as very clever. 

With those of my white friends who frequently came to 
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stay at the farm, like Berkeley Cole and Denys Finch- 
Hatton, the young Somali women were friendly, they 
frequently talked of them and knew a surprising lot 
about them. I hey conversed with them, when they met, 
in a sisterly manner, their hands in the folds of their 
skirts. But the relations were complicated because both 
Berkeley and Denys had Somali servants, and those the 
girls could not, for the life oJ them, meet. No sooner had 
Jama or Bilea, turl^ancd, lean and dark-eyed, shown them- 
selves on the farm, than my young Somali women were 
gone from the face of it. not a bubble showing where 
they had sunk. If dining these times they wanted to sec 
me, they came sneaking round the corners of the house, 
drawing one of their skirts together over their faces. 

1 he Englishmen said that they were pleased by the 
(onfidence shown them, but in their hearts, I believe, 
a little cold vsind blew at the consciousness of being 
thought so harmless. 

I sometimes took the girls out for a drive or a visit; 

1 was careful then to (juestion the moiher as to the cor- 
rectness of it. for 1 would not begrime names that were 
as fresh as Dian’s visage. 1 o the one side of the farm 
lived a Noung Australian married uoman who was for 
a few years a (harming neighbour to me: she would ask 
the Somali girls o\er tor tea. 1 hose were great occa- 
^i()ns. They then dressed up as pretty as a bouquet of 
Mowers, and as we were dri\ing along, the car behind 
me twittered like an a\iar\. I hes took the greatest in- 
terest in the house, the clothes, even. — as he was seen 
riding or ploughing in the diuance. — in the husband 
of my friend. As tea was served, it came out that it was 
only the married sister and the children who could par- 
take of it, to the young girls it was forbidden as too 
exciting. Ehey had to content themselves wdth cakes 
and did so demurely, with a good grace. There was 
some discussion about the little girl, who was with us, — 
(ould she still drink tea, or had she reached an age to 
which it would prove too dangerous? The married sister 
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held that she might have it, but the child gave us a 
deep, dark, proud glance, and rejected the cup. 

rhe cousin was a pensive girl with red-brown eyes, 
she could read Arabic and knew passages of the Koran 
by heart. She was of a theological turn of mind, and 
we had many religious discussions and talks about the 
wonders of the world. Krom her I learned the true para- 
phrase of the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. She 
would admit Jesus Christ to have been horn of a virgin, 
but not as the son of (iod, for God could have no sons 
in the flesh. Marianinio, who was the loveliest of maidens, 
had been walking in the garden, and a great angel, sent 
by the Lord, with his wingfeather had touched her shoul- 
der, from this she conceived. In the coarse of our debates 
I one day showed her a picture-postcard of Thor- 
\aldsen*s statue of Christ, in the Cathedral of Copen- 
hagen. Upon that she fell in lose, in a gentle and ecstatic- 
way, with the Saviour. She could never hear enough 
about him, she sighed and changed colour as I nai rated. 
.About Judas she was much concerned, — what sort of man 
was he, how could there be people like that?— -she hersell 
would be only too happs to scratch out his eyes. It 
was a great passion, in the nature of the incense which 
they burned in their houses, and which, made from dark 
wood growii u[X)n distant mountains, is sweet and strange 
to our senses. 

I asked the F'rench Fathers, if I might bring my part) 
of young Mohammedan women to the Mission, and 
when they agreed in their friendly lively manner, — 
pleased that something was going to happen, — we one 
afternoon drove over to them, and one by one solemnly 
eie red the cool Church. The young women had never 
been in such a lofty building, as they looked up they 
held their hands over their heads to protect themselves 
should it fall down upon them. Fhere were statues in 
the Church, and, with the exception of the picture post- 
card, they had never in their lives seen anything like 
them. At the French Mission there is a life-size statue 
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of the Virgin, all in white and light blue, with a lily in 
her hand, and beside her another of St. Joseph with 
the infant on his arm. The girls were struck dumb in 
front of them, the beauty of the Virgin made them sigh. 
Of St. Joseph they knew already, and they thought highly 
of him, for being such a loyal husband and protector 
to the Virgin, now they gave him deep thankful glances 
l)ccause he carried the child for his wife as well. Farah’s 
wife, who was then expecting her child, kept near the 
Holy Family all the time she stayed in the Church. The 
Fithers prided theniselves much on their Church windows, 
which were done up in a paper imitation of stained 
glass, arul re|ucsented the passion of Christ. The young 
(ousin became all lost and absorbed in these windows, 
she walked round the Church with her eyes on them, 
wringing her hands, her own knees bending as under 
the weight of the cross. On the way home they said 
very little, they were afraid, I believe, to betray their 
ignorance by an\ questions they might make. Only a 
couple of days later did they ask me if the Fathers could 
make the Virgin or St. Joseph come down from their 
[)linths. 

Ihe young cousin was married from the farm, in a 
[)reti\ bungalow which was then empty, and which I lent 
to the Som.ilis for tlie occasion. I'he wedding was a 
s[dendid affair and lasted for seven davs. I was present 
at the head ceremonv, when a ju'oeession of women, 
all singing, led the bride to meet the singing procession 
of men who brought the bridegroom to her. She had 
never seen him till then, and I wondered if she had 
imagined him in the likeness of Fhorvaldsen’s Christ, 
or if she would have had two ideals, a heavenly and an 
eartlily love, on the model of the romances of chivalry. 
In the course of the week I drove over there more than 
once. .\t whatever hour I arrived I found the house 
ringing with festive life and fumigated with wedding 
incense. Sword-dances, and great dances of the women, 
went with a swing; big deals in cattle were done amongst 
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the old men. guns were fired and mule traps from town 
were arriving or leaving. At night, in the light of hurri- 
cane-lamps on the Verandah, the loveliest dyes of Arabia 
and Somaliland were going in and out of the carts and 
the house: carmoisin. prune pure, Sudan brown, rose 
bengale and Saffraninc. 

Farah’s son was born on the farm, Ahamcd, whom 
they called .Saule, which means. I believe, a .saw. In his 
heart there was none of the timidity of the Kikuyu chil- 
dren. When he was a tinv infant, swaddled like an acorn, 
with hardly any body to his dark round head, he sat up 
erect, and looked you straight in the face: it ..'as like 
holding a sinall fahon on \our hand, a lion-cub on the 
knee. He had inherited his mother’s gaiety of heart, 
and, when he could run about, became a big joyful 
adventurer who held much inlluencc in the young Native 
world of the farm. 



OLD KNUDSEN 


Sometimes visitors from Europe drifted into the farm 
like wrecked timl)er into stil] waters, turned and rotated, 
till in the end they were washed out again, or dissolved 
and sank. 

Old Knudsen, the Dane, had come to the farm, sick 
and blind, and stayed there for the time it took him to 
die, a lonely animal. He walked along the roads all 
bent over his misery; for long })eriods he was without 
spe*e(h, for he had no strength left o\er from the hard 
task of e arising it, or, when he s[)oke, his \oice. like the 
voice of che uolt or hyena, was in itself a svail. 

But when he recovered breath, and for a little while 
was without pain, then s{)arks flew from the dying fire 
once more. Ffe would then tome to me and explain how 
he had ge)t to light with a morbid melancholic disposition 
in himself, an absurd tendenev to sec things black. It 
must l)e outre.isoned, for the outward circumstances they 
were not amiss, thev were, the devil take him, not to be 
despised. Only pessimism, pessimism, — that was a bad 
vice! 

It was Knudsen who advised me to burn charcoal and 
sc*ll it to tlie Indians of Nairobi, at a time when we w^ere, 
on the farm, more than usu*dly hard up. There w'ere 
thousands of Rupees in it. he assured me. And it could 
not fail under the aegis of Old Knudsen. tor he had, at 
one lime of his tumultuous career, been to the utmost 
North of Sweden, and there had learned the craft at 
his finger’s end. He took upon himself to instruct the 
Natives in the art. While we were thus working together 
in the w^ood I talked much with Knudsen. 

Charcoal-burning is a pleasant job. There is un- 
doubtedly something intoxicating about it, and it is known 
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that charcoal-burners see things in a different light from 
other people; they are given to poetry and taradiddle, 
and wood-demons come and keep them company. Char- 
coal is a beautiful thing to turn out, when your kiln is 
burnt and opened up, and the contents spread on the 
ground. Smooth as silk, matter defecated, freed of weight 
and made imperishable, the dark experienced little 
mummy of the wood. 

The mise-en-sc6ne of the art of charcoal-burning is 
in itself as lovely as possible. As we were cutting 
down the undergrowth only, — for charcoal cannot be made 
from thick timber, — we were still working under the 
crowns of the tall trees. In this stillness and shade of 
the African forest, the cut wood smelt like gooseberries; 
and the piercing, fresh, rank, sour smell of the burning 
kiln was as bracing as a sea breeve. The whole place had 
a theatrical atmosphere which, under the Equator, where 
there are no theatres, was of infinite charm. The thin 
blue whirls of smoke from the kilns arose at regular 
distances, and the dark kilns themselves looked like tents 
on the stage; the place was a smugglers’ or soldiers’ camp 
in a romantic Opera. The dark figures of the Natives 
moved noiselessly amongst them. \Vhere the underwoods 
have been cleared away in an African forest you will 
always get u great number of butterflies, which seem to 
like to cluster on the stubs. It was all mysterious and 
innocent. In the surroundings, the small crooked form of 
Old Knudsen fitted in wonderfully well, flickering about, 
red-topped, agile, now that he had got a favourite joh 
to attend to, sneering and encouraging, like a Puck grown 
old and blind and very malicious. He was conscientious 
abiiut his work and surprisingly patient with his Native 
pupils. We did not always agree. In Paris, where as a 
girl I went to a painting school, I had learnt that olive- 
wood will make the best charcoal, but Knudsen explained 
that olive had no knots in it, and, seven thousand devils 
in Hell, every one knew that the heart of things was in 
their knots. 
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A particular circumstance here in the wood soothed 
KTiudscnVs hot temper. 7 he African trees have a delicate 
foliage, mostly digitate, so that when you have cleared 
away the dense undergrowth, so to say hollowing out the 
forest, the light is like the light in a beechwood in May 
at home, when the leaves are just unfolded, or hardly 
unfolded yet. I drew Knudsen’s attention to the likeness, 
and the idea pleased him. for all the time of the charcoal- 
burning he kept up and developed a fantasy: we were on 
a \VMiitsuiula\ in Denmark. An old hollow tree he 

(l.ristened Loitenburg, after a plate of amusement near 
( a)p(‘nh.ig(‘n. W'lu'n I had ,i few bottles of Danish beer 
hidden in the depths of Loitenburg. and invited him to a 
drink there. Ik* c ondt sc ended to think it a good joke. 

When we had all our kilns lightetl we sat down and 
ralktal of life. I learned much .ibour Knudscn\s past 
lif(\ and the strange adventures that had fallen to him 
wherevta- h(' hati wandeiatl. You had, in these conversa- 
tions, to talk of Old Knudscn himself, the one righteous 
m.tti, or \o\\ would sink into that black pessimism 
agaitist which he vsas warning \ou. He had experienced 
manv tilings: shi[)wrc(ks, plague, fishes of unknown 
colouring, di itiking-spouts, water spouts, three contem- 
poraneous sun> in the sk\. false friends, black villainy, 
short successes, and showers of gold that instantly dried up 
again. Out' strong feeling ran through his Odyssey: the 
abomin.ition of the law. and all its works, and all its 
doings. He w.is a boiti lebel. he saw a comrade in everv 
outlaw. \ heroic deed meant to him in itself an act of 
defiance against the law. He liked to talk of kings and 
rc)>al f.imilies, jugglers, dwarfs and lunatics, for them he 
took to be outside the law, — and also of any crime, revolu- 
tion, trick, and prank, that flew in the face of the law. 
But for the good citi/en he had a deep contempt, and 
law-abidingness in any man was to him the sign of a 
slavish mind. He did not even respect, or believe in, the 
law of gravitation, which I learnt while we were felling 
trees together: he saw no reason whv it should not 
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be — by unprejudiced, enterprising people — changed into 
the exact reverse. 

Knudsen was eager to imprint on niy mind the names of 
people he had known, preferably of swindlers and scoun- 
drels. But he never in his narrations mentioned the name 
of a woman. It was as if time had swept his mind both 
of Elsinore’s sweet girls, and of the merciless women of 
the harbour-towns of the world. All the same, when I 
was talking with him I felt in his life the constant pre- 
sence of an unknown woman. I cannot say who she may 
have been: wife, mother, school-dame or wife of his first 
employer, — in my thoughts I called her Madam Xnudsen. 
I imagined her short because he was so short himself. 
She was the woman who ruins the pleasure of man, and 
therein is always right. She was the wife of the dirtain- 
lectures, and the housewife of the big clcaning-days, she 
stopped all enterprises, she washed the faces of boss, and 
snatched away the man’s glass of gin from the table before 
him, she was law and order embodied. In her claim of 
absolute power she had some likeness to the female deity 
of the Sonuli women, but Madam Knudsen did not 
dream of enslaving by love, she ruled bv reasoning and 
righteousness. Knudsen must ha\e met her at a voung 
age, when his mind was soft enough to receive an 
ineffaceable impression. He had lied from her to the Sea, 
for the Sea she loathes, and there she docs not come, but 
ashore again in Africa he had not escaped her, she was 
still with him. In his wild heart, under his white-red hair, 
he feared her more than he feared any man, and sus 
pected all women of being in reality Madam Knudsen in 
disguise. 

Our charcoal-burning in the end was no financial suc- 
cess. From time to time it would happen that one of 
our kilns caught fire, and there was our profit gone up 
in smoke. Knudsen himself was much concerned about 
our failure, and speculated hard upon it, at last he de- 
clared that nobody in the world could burn charcoal if 
they did not have a fair supply of snow at hand. 
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Knudsen also helped me to make a pond on the farm. 
The farm-road in one place ran through a wide cup of 
grassy ground, there was a spring here and I thought 
out the plan of building a dam below it and turning 
the place into a lake. You are always short of water in 
Afiica, it would be a great gain to the cattle to be able 
to drink in the field, and save themselves the long journey 
down to the river. I his idea of a dam occupied all 
the farm da\ and night, and was much discussed; in the 
end, when it was finished, it was to all of us a majestic 
avhievement. It was two hundred feet long. Old Knud- 
sen took a great interest in it, and taught Pooran Singh 
to fabricate a dam-scoop. We had trouble with the dam 
when it was built, because it would not hold water 
when, after a long dry period, the big rains began; it 
gave way in a number of places and was half washed 
away more than once. It was Knudsen who struck upon 
the scheme of strengthening the earthwork by driving 
the farm oxen and the Squatters' stock across the dam 
whenever they came to the pond to drink. Every goat 
and sheep h.id to contribute to the great work and stamp 
the stiiKture. He had some big bloody fights with the 
little herdbo>s down here, for Knudsen insisted that the 
cattle should walk over slowly, but the wild young Totos 
wanted them galloping across, tails in the air. In the 
e nd, when 1 had sided with Knudsen and he had got the 
better ol the l otos, the long file of cattle, sedately march- 
ing cdong the narrow bank looked against the sky like 
Noah’s pro( (‘ssion of atiimals going into the ark; and Old 
Knudsen himself, counting then:, his stick under his arm, 
looked like the boatbuilder Noah, content in the thought 
that e\eiybody but himself were soon to drown. 

In the course of time, 1 got a vast expanse of water 
here, seven feet deep in places; the road went through 
the pond, it was very pretty. Later on we even built 
two more dams lower down and in this way obtained 
a row of ponds, like pearls upon a string. The pond now 
became the heart of the farm. It was always much alive, 
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with a ring of cattle and children round it, and in 
the hot season, when water-holes dried up in the plains 
and the hills, the birds came to the farm: herons, ibis, 
kingfishers, quails, and a do/xn varieties of geese and 
duck. In the evening, when the first stars sprang out in the 
sky. I used to go and sit by the pond, and then the birds 
came home. Swimming birds ha\e a purposeful flight, 
unlike that of other birds : they are on a join lies , going 
from one place to another. — and what perspective is there 
not in the loading wild swimmers! I he duck concluded 
their orbit over the glass-dear sky, to swoop noiselessly 
into the daik water like so many arrow-heads let off 
backwards by a heavenly archer. I once shot a crocodile 
in the pond, it was a strange thing, for he must have 
wandered twelve miles from the Athi river to get there. 
How did he know that there would be water now, where 
it had never been before? 

W hen the first jxmd was finished. Knudsen (ommuni- 
cated to me the plan of putting fish into it. W'e had in 
Africa a kind of perch, which was good to cMt, and we 
dwelt much upon the idea of rich fishing on the farm. It 
was not, however, an easv thing to get them, the (iame 
Department had set out perch in jxnuls but would let 
nobody fish there yet. But Knudsen confided to me his 
knowledge of a pond of which no one else in the world 
knew, where we could get as many fish as we wanted. 
We would drive there, he explained, draw a net through 
the pond, and take the fish back in the tar in tins and 
vats in which they would keep alive on the way if we 
remembered to put water weeds in with the water. He 
was so keen on his scheme that he trembled while 
ch ’/eloping it to me; with his own hands he made one of 
his inimitable fishing-nets for it. But as the time for the 
expedition drew near it took on a more and more mysteri- 
ous aspect. It should be undertaken, he held, on a full 
moon night, about midnight. At first we had meant to 
take three boys with us, then he reduced the number to 
two and to one. and kept asking whether he was absolutely 
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trustworthy? In the end he declared that it would be 
better that he and 1 should go by ourselves. I thought this 
a bad plan, for we would not be able to carry the tins 
into the car, but Knudsen insisted that it would be by 
far the best, and added that w'e ought to tell no one of it. 

I had friends in the Game Department, and I could 
not help it, I had to ask him: ‘Knudsen, to w^hom do 
these fish that we are going to catch, really belong?* 
Not a word answered Knudsen. He spat, a regular old 
sailor’s spit, — stretched out his foot in the old patched 
shoe and rubbed out the spitting on the ground, turned 
on his heel and walked off deadly slowlv. He drew* his 
head down between his shoulders as he went, now he 
(ould no longer see at all. but was fumbling before him 
with his stick, he was once more a beaten man, a home- 
less fugitive in a low, cold world. And as if in his 

gesture be ind pronounced a spell I stood upon the spot 
where he had left me, victorious, in Madam Knudsen’s 
slip|)ers. 

I he fishing pioject was never again approached be- 
tvvaxai Knuclscai and me. Onlv some time after his death 
did I, with the assistance of the Game Department, set 
perch into the pond. 1 hev thrived there, and added 

their silent, cool, mute, restive life to the other life of 
thc' pond. In the middle of the clav one could, on passing 
the |)oncl, sec them standing near the surface, like fish 
made out of d.irk glass in the dim sunny water. Mv 

1 olo I umbo was sent to the jx)nd with a primitive 

fishing-rod and drew up a perch of two pounds whenever 
an unexpected guest ariived at the house. 

When 1 had found old Knudsen dead on the farm- 
road, I sent in a runner to the Police of Nairobi and 
reportc’cl his death. I had meant to burv him on the 
farm, but late at night two police officers came out in a 
car to fetch him, and brought a coffin with them. In 
the meantime a thunderstorm had bre^ken out, and we 
had had three inches of rain, for this was just at the 
beginning of the long rainy season. AVe drove down to 
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his house through torrents and sheets of water; as we 
carried Knudsen out to the car the thunder rolled over 
our heads like cannons, and the flashes of lightning stood 
on all sides thick as cars in a cornfield. The car had no 
chains to it and could hardly keep on the road, it swung 
from one side of it to another. Old Knudsen would have 
liked it, he would have been satisfied with his Exit from 
the farm. 

Afterwards I had a disagreement with the Nairobi 
Municipality over his funeral arrangements, it developed 
into a heated argument and 1 had to go into town 
about it more than once. It was a legacy left to me by 
Knudsen, a last tilt, by prox\, at the face of the law. 
riuis I was no longer Madam Knudsen, but a brother. 



^ 5 ^ 

A FUGITIVE RESTS 
ON THE FARM 


I here was one traveller who came to the farm, slept 
there for one nii'ht, and walked off not to come back, 
of whom 1 have since thought from time to time. His 
n.ime was Fannianuclson; he was a Swede and when I 
lirst kiu w liim h(* held tlie position of maiirc d'liotel at 
one of tlie hotels of Naiiobi. He was a fattish young 
man with a red pulfed face, and he was in the habit of 
standing by m\ chaii when I uas Imuhing at the hotel, 
to etiteriain me in a very oily voice of the old country, 
and of mutui! at (juaintances there; he was so persistently 
(onveisaiional that after a while I changed over to the 
only other hotel which in those clays we had in the town. 

I then onI\ vaguely heard of Enirnanuelson; he seemed 
lo have a gift for bringing himself into trouble, and also 
10 ditfei, in his tastes and ideas of the pleasures of life, 
lioin the custoinaiv. So he hacl become unjx)pular wdih the 
other Scandinav ians of the country. Upon one afternoon 
he suddenlv api)eared at the farm, much upset and 
I lightened, and asked me for a loan so as to get off to 
langaiiyika *it once, as otherwise he believed he would 
be sent to jail. Kither my help came too late or 
l’'mm.inuelson spent it on other things, for a short time 
after I heaid that he had been arrested in Nairobi, he 
ilid not go to [)iisc)n but tor some time he disappeared 
from my horizon. 

One evening I came riding home so late that the stars 
were already out, and caught sight of a man waiting 
outside my house on the stones. It was Eminanuelson 
and he announced himself to me in a cordial voice: 
‘Here comes a vagalK)nd, Baroness.’ I asked him how it 
was that I should find him there, and he told me that 
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he had lost his way and so been landed at my house. 
His way to where? To 1 anganyika. 

That could hardly be true, — the Tanganyika road was 
the great highway and easy to find, my own farm-road 
took off from it. How was he going to get to Tanganyika? 
I asked him. He was going to walk, he informed me. That, 
I answered, was not a possible thing to do tor anyone, 
it would mean three days through the Masai-Reserve 
without water, and the lions were bad there just now, 
the Masai had been in the same day to complain about 
them and had asked me to come out and shoot one for 
them. 

Yes, yes, Emmanuelson knew of all that, but he was 
going to walk to Tanganyika all the same. Tor he did 
not know what ekse to do. He was wondering now whether, 
having lost his was, he could bear me company for dinner 
and sleep at the farm to start early in the morning? — if 
that was not convenient to me he would set out straight 
away while the stars were out so bright. 

I had remained sitting on my horse while I talked to 
him, to accentuate that he was not a guest in the house, 
for I did not want him in to diiu^ with me. lint as he 
spoke, I saw’ that he did not expect to be invited either, 
he had no faith in my hospitality or in his own power 
of persiKision, and he made a lonely figure in the dark 
outside my house, a man without a friend. His hearty 
manner w^as adapted to save not his own lace, which wms 
past it, but mine, if now’ I sent him away it w’ould be 
no unkindness, but quite all right. 1 his was couitesy in 
a hunted animal, — I called for my Sice to take the pony, 
and got off, — ‘Come in, Emmanuelson,’ I said, ‘you can 
dine here and stay over the night.' 

In the light of the lamp Emmanuelson was a sad sight. 
He had on a long black overcoat such as nol)ody wears 
in Africa, he was unshaven and his hair was not cut, 
his old shoes were split at the toe. He was bringing no 
belongings with him to Tanganyika, his hands were 
empty. It seemed that I was to take the part of the 
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High Priest who presents the goat alive to the Lord, 
and sends it into the wilderness. I thought that here we 
needed wine. Berkeley Cole, who generally kept the house 
in wine, some time ago had sent me a case of a very 
rare burgundy, and I now told Juma to open a bottle 
from it. When we sat down for dinner and Emmanuelson’s 
;»las« was filled he drank half of it, held it towards the 
lamp and looked at it for a long time like a person 
attentively listening to music. ^Farneux,* he said, 'farneux: 
this is a Chambertin 1906.’ It was so, and that gave me 
respect for Fanmanuelson. 

Otherwise he did not say much to begin with, and 
I did not know what to say to him. I asked him how it 
was that he had not been able to find any work at all. 
He answered that it was because he knew nothing of 
the things with which people out here occupied them- 
selves. He iiad been dismissed at the hotel, besides he 
was not really a maitre d’hotcl by profession. 

‘Do \o\\ know anything of book-keeping?' I asked him. 

‘i\o. Nothing at all,' he said, ‘I have always found 
It very didicult to add two figures together.' 

‘Do \ou know about cattle at all?’ I went on. ‘Cows?' 
he asked. ‘No, no. I am afraid of cows.* 

‘Can you drive a tractor, then?’ I asked. Here a faint 
ray of liope appeared on his face. ‘No,’ he said, but I 
think that 1 could learn that.’ 

‘Not on my tractor though,’ I said, ‘but tell me, 
Kmmanuelson, what have you ever been doing? What 
are you in life?’ 

Emmanuelson drew himself up straight. ‘What am I?’ 
he exclaimed, ‘Why, I am an actor.' 

I thought: Thank God, it is altogether outside my 
capacity to assist this lost man in any practical way; the 
time has come for general human conversation. ‘You 
are an actor?’ I said, ‘that is a fine thing to be. And 
which were your favourite parts when you were on the 
stage?' 

‘Oh I .am a tragic actor,* said Emmanuelson. ‘my 
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favourite parts were that of Armand in "La Dame aux 
Camclias” and of Oswald in "Ghosts”.’ 

We talked for some time of these plays, of the various 
actors whom we had seen in them and of the way in 
which we thought that they should be acted. Emmanuel- 
son looked round the room. ‘You have not,’ he asked, 
‘by any chance got the plays of Henrik Ibsen here? 'I’hen 
we might do the last scene of "Ghosts” together, if you 
would not mind taking the part of Mrs. Alving.’ 

I had not got Ibsen’s plays. 

‘But perhaps you will remember it?’ said Emisaniiel- 
son warming to his plan. ‘I myself know Oswald by heait 
from beginning to end. That last scene is the best. For 
a real tragic effect, you know, that is impossible to beat.' 

The stars were out and it was a very fine warm night, 
there was not long, now, to the big rains. I asked Em- 
manuelson if he did really mean to walk to I’anganyika. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘1 am going, now. to be my own promp- 
ter.’ 

‘It is a good thing for you,’ I said, ‘that you are not 
married.’ 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘yes.’ After a little while he added 
modestly: ‘I am married though.’ 

In the course of our talk, Emrnanuelson complained of 
the fact that out here a white man could not hold his own 
against the competition from the Natives, who worked 
so much cheaper. ‘Now in Paris,’ he said, ‘I could always, 
for a short time, get a job as a waiter in some caf<5 or 
other.’ 

‘Why did you not stay in Paris, Emrnanuelson?’ I asked 
him. 

He gave me a swift clear glance. ‘Paris?’ he said, ‘no, 
no, indeed, I got out of Paris just at the nick of time.’ 

Emrnanuelson had one friend in the world to whom in 
the course of the evening he came back many times. If 
he could only get in touch with him again, everything 
would be different, for he was prosperous and very gen- 
erous. This man was a conjurer and was travelling all 
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over the world. When Emmanuelson had last heard of 
him he had been in San Francisco. 

From time to time we talked of literature and the 
theatre and then again we would come back to Emmanuel- 
son’s future. He told me how his countrymen out here 
in Africa had one after another turned him out. 

‘7ou are in a hard position, Emmanuelson,’ I said, ‘I 
do not know that I can think of anyone who is, in a way, 
harder up against things than you are.’ 

‘No, I think so myself,’ he said. ‘But then there is one 
thing of which I have thought lately and of which per- 
haps you have not thought; some person or other will 
have to be in the worst position of all people.’ 

He had finished his bottle and pushed his glass a 
little away from him. ‘'I his journey,’ he said, ‘is a sort of 
gamble to me, le rouge et noir. I have a chance to get 
out of things, I may even be getting out of everything. 
On the other hand if I get to 1 anganyika I may get into 
things.’ 

‘I think you will get to I'angansika,’ I said, ’you may 
get a lift from one of the Indian lorries travelling on 
that road.’ 

‘Yes, but there are the lions.’ said Emmanuelson, ‘and 
the Masai.’ 

‘Do you belies e in God. Emmanuelson?’ I asked him. 

Yes, yes, yes,’ said Emmanuelson. He sat in silence for 
.1 time. ‘Perhap.s you will think me a terrible sceptic,’ he 
said, ‘if I now say what I am going to say. But with 
the exception of God I believe in absolutely nothing 
whatever.’ 

‘Look here. Ismmanuelson,’ I said, ‘have sou got ans 
money?’ 

‘Yes, I base,’ he .said, ‘eighty cents.’ 

‘d hat is not enough,’ I said, ‘and I myself have got 
no money in the house. But perhaps Farah svill have 
some.’ E'arah had got four rupees. 

Next morning, some time before sunrise, I told my 
boys to wake up Emmanuelson and to make breakfast for 
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us. I had thought, in the course of the night, that I 
should like to take him in my car for the first ten miles 
of his way. It was no advantage to Kmmanuelson, who 
would still have another eighty miles to walk, but I 
did nor like to see him step straight from the threshold 
of mv house into his uncertain fate, and besides I wished 
to be. mvself. somewhere within this comedy or tragedy 
of his. I made him up a parcel of sandwiches and hard- 
boiled eggs, and gave him with it a bottle of the ("ham- 
bertin 1906 since he appreciated it. I thought that it 
might well be his last drink in life. 

Emanuclson in tlie dawn looked like one of those 
legendary corpses whose beards grow (juickly in the earth, 
but he came forth from his grave with a good grace 
and was very placid and well-balanced as we drove on 
When we had come to the other side of the* Mbagathi 
river, I let him down from the car. The morning air was 
clear and there was not a cloud in the sky. He was going 
towards the South ^Vest. As I looked round to the op 
posite horizon, the sun just came up, dull and red: like* 
the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, I thought. In ihrc'e 01 
four hours she would be white-hot, and fierce upon the 
head of the wanderer. 

Emmanuelson said good-b\e to me; he started to walk, 
and then came back and said good-bye once more*. I >af 
in the car and watched him. and I think that as he went 
he was pleased to ha\e a spc-ctator. I belies e that the 
dramatic instinct within him was so strong that he was 
at this moment vividlv aware of being leaving the stage, 
of disappearing, as if he had, with the e\es of his audiencT. 
seen himself go. Exit Emmanuelson. Should not tlu^ hills, 
'he thorn-trees and the dusty road take pity and for .1 
second put on the aspect of cardboard? 

In the morning brec/c his long black overcoat fluttered 
round his legs, the neck of the bottle stuck up from one 
of its pockets. I felt my heart filling with the love and 
gratitude which the people who stay at home are feeling 
for the wayfarers and wanderers of the world, the sailors, 
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explorers and vagabonds. As he came to the top of the hill 
he turned, took ofl his hat and waved it to rnc, his long 
hair was blown up from his forehead. 

Farah, who was with me in the tar, asked me: ‘Where 
is that Bwana going?’ Farah called Eminanuclson a 
Bwana for the sake ot his own dignity, since he had slept 
in ^hc house. 

‘ I o 1 anganyika,’ I said. 

‘On foot?’ asked he. 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

‘Allah be with him,’ said Farah. 

In the course of the day I thought much of Emmanuel- 
son, and w(‘iu out of the house to look towards the 
I'aiigaiu ika road. In the night, about ten o’clock, I heard 
the roar ot a lion far away to the South-West; half an 
hour later I heard liim again. I wondered if he was sitting 
upon an old !)la(k overcoat. During the following week 
I tried to get news of Fanmanuelson, and told Farah 
to ask his Indian ,icc]uaintances who were running lorries 
to ianganyika, whether any lorrv had passed or met 
him on the road. But nobody knew an\ thing of liiTii. 

Half a year later I was surprised to receive a registered 
letter from Dodoma, uheie I knew no one. I he letter was 
Irom Finmaniielson. It contained the fifty rupees that 1 
had first lent him when he had been trving to get out ot 
the country, and Farah’s font rupees. Apait from this 
sum, — the last money in all the world that I had expected 
to see again.- Fmmanuelson sent me a long, sensible 
and chanuing letter. He had got a job as a bartender in 
Dodoma, whatever kind of bar thev mav have there, and 
was getting on v\ell. He seemed to have in him a talent 
for gratitude, he remembered everything of his evening 
on the farm, and came back manv limes to the fact that 
there he had felt amongst friends. He told me in detail 
about his journey to Fanganvika. He had much good to 
say of the Masai. I hey had found him on the road and 
had taken him in, and shown him great kindness and 
hospitalitv. and had let him travel v\ith them most of the 
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way, by many circuits. He had, he wrote, entertained 
them so well, with recounts of his adventures in many 
countries, that they had not wanted to let him go. 
Einnianuelson did not know any Masai language, and for 
his Odyssey he must ha\e fallen back ii|>on pantomime. 

It was fit and becoming, I thought, that Kmmanuelson 
should have sought refuge with the Masai, and that they 
should have received him. The true aristocracy and the 
true proletariat of the world are both in understanding 
with tragedy. To them it is the fundamental princi[>le 
of God, and the key, —the minor ke\, — to existence. They 
differ in this way from the bourgeoisie of all classes, 
who deny tragedy, who will not tolerate it, and to whom 
the word of tragedy means in itself unpleasantness. Many 
misunderstandings between the white middle-class im- 
migrant settlers and the Natives arise from this fact. The 
sulky Masai are both aristocracy and proletariat, thev 
would have recognized at once in the lonely wanderer in 
black, a figure of tragedy; and the tragic actor had come, 
with them, into his own. 
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VISITS OF FRIENDS 


l i visits ()1 my Iricnds to the larm were happy events 
in my life, and the farm knew it. 

When one ot Denys Finch-Hatton’s long Safaris was 
drawing to its end, it happened that I would find, on 
a morning, a voting Masai standing upon one long slim 
leg outside my house. ‘Bedar is on his way back,* he 
announced. ‘He will be here in two or three days.* 

In tlie afternoon, a Squatter I'oto from the outskirts 
of the farm sat and waited on the lawn, to tell me, when 
I came out: 'Fhere is a flight of Guinea-fowl down by 
the bend ol (he river. If vou want to shoot them for 
Bedar when he comes I will come out with you at sun- 
sc‘t to show vou where to find them.* 

l o the great wanderers amongst my friends, the farm 
owed its charm. I believe, to the fact that it was stationary 
and remained the same wliencver thev came to it. They 
had been over vast countries and had raised and broken 
their tents in manv places, now thev were pleased to 
round mv drive th.it was steadfast as the orbit of a star. 
1 hey liked to be met bv familiar faces, and I had the 
same servants all the time that I was in .Africa. I had 
been on the farm longing to get away, and they came 
l)ack to it longing for books and linen sheets and the cool 
.itmosphere in a l)ig shuttered room; by their campfires 
they had been meditating upon the jovs of farm life, and 
as they arrived they asked me eagerly: ‘Have you taught 
your cook to make an omelette a la chasseur } — and have 
the gramophone records from “Petrouchka** arrived by the 
last mail?* They came and stayed in the house also when 
I was away, and Denys had the use of it, when I was on a 
visit in Europe. ‘.My Silvan Retreat,* Berkeley Cole called 
it. 
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In return for the goods of civilization, the wayfarers 
brought me trophies from their hunts; Leopard and 
C'heetah skins, to be made into fur coats in Paris, snake 
and lizard skins for shoes, and marabout feathers. 

Vo please them I experimented, while they were away, 
with many curious recipes out of old cookery books, and 
worked to make European flowers grow in my garden. 

Once, when I was at home, an old lady in Denmark 
gave me twelve fine peony-bulbs which I brought into the 
country with me at some trouble, as the import legulations 
about plants were strict. When I had them planted, they 
sent up, almost immediately, a great number of dark 
carmoisin curvilinear shoots, and later a lot of delicate 
lca\es and rounded buds. The first flower which unfolded 
was called Duchesse dc Nemours, it was a large single 
white peony, vers noble and rich, it gave out a profusion 
of fresh sweet scent. When I cut it and put it in water 
in ms sitting-room, every single white person entering the 
room stopped and remarked upon it. W'hy, it was a peony! 
But soon after this, all the other buds of my |)Iants 
withered and fell off, and I never got more than that one 
flower. 

Some years later I talked with the English gardener 
of Lady McMillan, of (diiromo, about peonies. ‘We have 
not succ(?edcd in growing peonies in .Africa,’ he s.iid, 
‘and shall not do so till we manage to make an imported 
bulb flower here, and can take* the seed from that flower. 
This is how we got Delphinium into the Colony.' In that 
way I might ha\e introduced peonies into the countrs 
and made my name immortal like the Duchesse de 
Nemours herself; and I had ruined the glory of the future 
bv picking my unique flower and putting it in water. I 
have very often dreamed that I have seen the white peonv 
growing, and I have rejoiced because after all I had not cut 
it off. 

Friends from farms up country, and from the town, 
arrived at the house. Hugh Martin, of the Land Oflice, 
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came out from Nairobi to entertain me; a brilliant per- 
son, versed in the rare literature of the world, who had 
passed his life peacefully in the Civil Service of the East, 
and there, amongst other things, had developed an in- 
nate talent for looking like an immensely fat Chinese 
Idol. He called me Candicle, and was himself a curious 
DoCiOi Eangloss ol the farm, firmly and placidly rooted 
in his conviction of the meanness and contemptibleness 
of human nature and of the Cniverse, and content in his 
faith, for why should it not be so? He hardly ever moved 
out of the large chair in which he had once placed himself. 
With his bottle and glass before him, and a sedately 
beaming face, he there spieacl and c.xpanded upon his 
theories of life, luininating with ideas, like some fantastical 
c|uick ph()s{)hori( growth of matter and thought, a fat 
man at peace with the world and resting in the Devil, 
with the stamp of cleanliness upon him that the Devil’s 
disciples bear, in preference to main of those of the 
Lord. 

\()ung, big-no >ed (hista\ .Mohr from Norway, of an 
cAcning suddiaih swooped on the house from the farm 
lie managed, on the other side of Xaiiobi. He was a 
rousing tarmei and helped me in the work of the farm 
in word and deed, more than any other man in the 
country, — with a simple \ igorous readiness as if it were 
standing to reason that farmers, or Scandinavians, were 
to slave for one another. 

Here he was now flung on to the farm by his own 
burning mind, like a stone out of a \olcano. He was 
going mad, he said, in a counir\ which exj)ected a man 
to keep alise on talk of oxen and sisal, his soul was 
siar\ing and he could stand it no longer. He began 
the moment he came into the room and went on till 
after midnight, holding forth on love, communism, pros- 
titution, Hamsun, the Bible, and poisoning himself in 
very bad tobacco all the time. He would hardly eat, he 
would not listen, if I tried to get a word in he shrieked, 
glowing with the fire within him, and butting the air 
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with his wild light head. He had much in him to rid 
himself of, and was generating more as he spoke. Sud- 
denly, at two oVlock at night, he had no more to say. 
He would then sit peacefully for a little while, a humble 
look on his face, like a convalescent in a hospital garden, 
get up, and drive away at a terrible speed, prepared to 
keep alive, once more, for a while, on sisal and oxen. 

Ingrid Lindstrom came to stay on the farm when she 
could get away for a day or two from her own farm, her 
turkeys and market-gardening at Njoro. Ingrid was as 
fair of skin as of mind, and the daughter and wife of 
Swedish oHicers. She and her husband had come out with 
their children to Africa on a joyous adventure, a picnic, 
to make a fortune quickl), and had bought up flax-land 
because at that time Hax was £500 a ton, and when, 
just after that, flax fell to jT-fo, and flax-land and flax- 
machinery were worth nothing, she put in all her strength 
to save the farm for her family, planning her poultry 
farm and her market-garden, and working like a slave. 
In the course of that strife she fell deeply in love with 
the farm, with her cows and pigs. Natives and vegetables, 
with the very soil of her bit of Afiica, in such a great 
desperate passion that she would have sold both husband 
and children to keep it. She and 1, during the bad years, 
had wepf in one another’s arms at the thought of losing 
our land. It was a joyful time when Ingrid came to stay 
w'ith me, for she had all the broad bold insinuating 
joviality of an old Swedish peasant woman, and in her 
weather-beaten face, the strong white teeth of a laughing 
Valkyrie. 1 herefore clexs the world love the Swedes, 
because in the midst of their woes they can draw it all 
to their bosom and be so gallant that they shine a long wa) 
away. 

Ingrid had an old Kikuyu cook and houseboy named 
Kemosa, who filled a number of offices with her, and 
looked upon all her activities as his own. He slaved for 
her in the market-garden and poultry-yard, and also acted 
as a Duenna to her three small daughters, travelling 
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with them to and from their boarding school. When I 
came up to visit her on her farm at Njoro, Ingrid told 
me, Kemosa lost all his balance of mind, let go his hold 
of everything else, and made the grandest possible prepar- 
ations for my reception, killing off her turkeys, so much 
was he impressed with Farah’s greatness. Ingrid said he 
l(M)ked upon his acquaintaiue with Farah as upon the 
greatest honour of his existence. 

Mrs. Darrell Thompson of Njoro, whom I hardly 
knew, came out to see me when the doctors had in- 
formed her tliat she had only got a few more months 
to live. She told me that she had just been buying a pony 
in Ireland, a pri/e-jurnper, — for horses were to her, in 
death as in life, the height and glory of existence, — and 
that now, after she had talked with the doctors, she had 
at first meant to (able home to stop him coming out, but 
then she had made up her mind to leave him to me when 
she herself should die. I did not think much about it 
until, after her death half a sear later, the pony, Poor- 
box, made his appearance at Xgong. Poor-box when he 
came to Ii\e with us, prosed himself the most intelligent 
being on the farm. He was not much to look at, stumpy 
and long past his youth, Denys Finch-Hatton used to ride 
him, but I never cared much to do so. But by pure politics 
and circumspection, by knowing exactly what he wanted 
to do, amotigst the young shining fiery horses brought 
out for the occasion bv our wealthiest people of the 
Colony, he won the jumping competition of Kabete. 
which was held in honour of the Prince of \Valcs. With 
his usual collected unassuming mien and countenance 
he brought liornc a big silver medal and, after a week of 
extreme anxiety, raised grc*at radiant waves of rapture 
and triumph in my household and on all the farm. He 
died from horse-sickness, six months later, and was buried 
outside his stable under the lemon trees, and much 
lamented; his name lived a long time after him. 

Old Mr. Bulpett, whom the Club called Uncle Charles, 
used to come out to dine with me. He was a great 
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friend of mine, and a kind of ideal to me. the English 
gentleman of the Victorian age, and quite at home in our 
own. He had swum the Hellespont, and had been one of 
the first to climb the Matterhorn, and ho had been, in 
his earlv youth, in the 'eighties perhaps, l.a Belle 
Otdro’s lover. I was told that she had ruined him al- 
together and let him go. It was to me as if I were sitting 
down to dinner with .Armand Duval or the Chevalier des 
Grieux themsehes. He had many lovely pictures of 
Otero, and liked to talk about her. 

Once, at dinner at Ngong. I said to him: ‘I see that 
La Belle Ott'^ro's memoirs have been published. Ate you 
in them?’ 

‘Yes.’ he said. ‘I am in them. Coder another name, 
but still there.’ 

‘What does she write about von?’ I asked. 

‘She writes.’ he said, ‘that I was a voting man who 
went through a hundred thous.ind for her sake within 
six months, but that I had full value for mv money.’ 

‘And do von consider.’ I said .ind laughed, ‘that \ou 
did have full value?’ 

He thought my (|uestion over for a very short moment. 
‘Yes,’ he said. ‘Yes. I had.’ 

Denss Finch-Hatton and I went with Mr. Bnipett for 
a picnic to the top of the Ngong Hills on his seventv- 
seventh birthday. .As we sat up there we came to discuss 
the question of whether, if we were offered a pair of real 
wings, which could never be l.iid off, we would accept 
or decline the offer. 

Old Mr. Bulpett sat and looked out over the tremen- 
dous big country below us, the green land of Ngong. 
ai'd the Rift Valley to the West, as if ready to flv off 
over it at any moment. ‘I would accept,’ he said. ‘I 
would certainly accept. There is nothing I should like 
better.’ After a little time of thought he added: ‘I sup- 
pose that I should think it over, though, if I were a 
lady.’ 
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As far as Bcrkclc) dole and Denys I inch-Hatton were 
(onecrned, niy lioiise was a communist establishment. 
Kverything in it was theirs, and they took a pride in it, 
and broiiglit home fhe things they felt to be lacking. They 
kept the house uj) to a high standard in wine and tobacco, 
and got books and gramophone itcords out from Europe 
for me. lierkeley ariived with his car loaded up with 
tiirke), eggs, and oianges, fiom his own farm on Mount 
Kenya. I hey both had the ambition to make me a judge 
of wine, as tluy weie. and spent much time and thought 
in the task. 1 hey took tlie grc'atc^st pleasure in my Danish 
table glass and china, and used to build up on the dinner 
table a tall shining pMamid ot all my glass, the one piece 
on the to[) of the othei: they enjoyed the sight of it. 

Heikeley, when he stayed on tin* farm, had a bottle of 
champagne out in thc‘ foic^t c*\ery morning at eleven 
o’clock. Once-, as he was taking lca\c* ot me. and thanking 
me lor his time on the tarm, he added that there had 
l)c*en one shadow in the picture, lor we had been gi\en 
coal sc* and \ulgar glasseN toi our wine" under the trees. 

1 know, l$c*ikele\,’ I said, but 1 ha\e so few of mv 
good glasses left, and the boys will break them when they 
ha\e to cany them such a long way.’ He looked at me 
gra\ely, mv hand in his. ‘But my dear,’ he said, ‘it has 
l)een so sad.’ So afterwards he had my best glasses brought 
out in the wood. 

It was a curious thing about Berkeley and nen\s, — 
who were so deeply regretted by their friends in England 
when they emigiatcd, and so much belosed and admired 
in tlie Colony, — that they should be all the same, out- 
casts. It was not a society that had thrown them out, 
and not any place in the whole world either, but time had 
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done it, they did not belong to their century. No other 
nation than the English could have produced them, but 
they were examples of atavism, and theirs was an earlier 
England, a world which no longer existed. In the present 
epoch they had no home, but had got to wander here and 
there, and in the course of time they also came to the 
farm. Of this they were not themselves aware. They 
had, on the contrary, a feeling of guilt towards their 
existence in England which they had left, as if, just 
because they were bored with it, they had been inning 
away from a duty with which their fiiends had put up. 
Denys, when he came to talk of his young days, — although 
he was so young, still, —and of bis prosjieits, and the 
advice that his friends in England sent him, (pioted 
Shakespeare’s Jacques: 

‘If it do come to pass 

That any man turn ass, 

Leaving his wealth and ease 

A stubborn will to please . . 

But he was wrong in his \iew’ of himself, so was Berkeley, 
and so perhaps w^as Jacques. They believed that they were 
deserters, who sometimes had to pay for their wilfulness, 
but they were in reality exiles, who bore their exile with 
a good grace. 

Berkeley, if he had had his small head enriched with 
a wig of long silky curls, could have walked in and out 
of the Court of King Cdiarles II. He might have sat, a 
nimble youth from England, at the feet of the aged 
d’Artagnan, the d’Artagnan of Ari\ Afjre.s, have 

li'^cned to his wisdom, and kejit the sayings in his 
heart. I felt that the law of gravitation did not apply 
to Berkeley, but that he might, as we sat talking at night 
by the fire, at any moment go straight up through the 
chimney. He was a very good judge of men, with no 
illusions about them and no spite. Out of a kind of 
devilry, he was most charming to the people of whom 
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he had the poorest opinion. When he really chalked his 
soles for the job he was an inimitable buffoon. But 
to be a wit in the manner of Congreve and Wycherley 
eii plam vingtieme siecle takes a few more qualities than 
Congreve or Wycherley themselves had got in them: a 
glow, grande/za, the wild hope. Where the jest was carried 
fai in its daring and arrogance, sometimes it became 
pathetic. When licrkclcy, a little heated, and as if trans- 
lucent with wine, really got on his high horse, on the wall 
behind him the shadow of it began to grow and move, 
falling into a haughty and fantastical canter, as if it 
came of a noble breed and its sire's name had been 
Rosinante. But Berkeley himself, the invincible jester, 
lonely in his African life, half an invalid, — for his heart 
always gave him troid)le, - -with his beloved farm on 
Mount Keina every day more in the hands of the 
Banks, would ha\e been the last to recognize or fear the 
sliadow. 

Small, \erv slight, red-haired, with narrow hands and 
feet, Berkeley carried himself extremeley erect, with a 
little Artagnancscjuc turn of the head to right and left, 
the gentle motion of the unbeaten duellist. He walked 
as noiselessly as a cat. And, like a cat, he made every 
room that he sat in, a place of comfort, as if he had had 
in him a source of heat and fun. If Berkclev had come 
and sat with you upon the smoking ruin of your house, 
he would, like a cat, have made you feel that vou were 
in a picked snug corner. When he was at his case you 
expected to hear him purr, like a big cat, and when he 
was sick, it was more than sad and distressing, it was 
formidable as is the sickness of a cat. He had no prin- 
ciples, hut a surprising stock of prejudices, as you would 
expect it in a cat. 

If Berkeley were a cavalier of the Stuarts' day, Denys 
should be set in an earlier English landscape, in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. He could have walked arm 
in arm, there, with Sir Philip, or Francis Drake. And 
the people of Elizabeth’s time might have held him 
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dear l)ccaiisc to them he would have siigp[estcd that 
Antiquity, the Athens, of which thev dreamed and wrote. 
Denys could indeed have been placed harmoniously in 
any period of our civilization, tout couimc cfirz soi. all up 
till the opening of the nineteenth centiirv. H(‘ would 
ha\e cut a figure in anv age. for he was an athlete, a 
musician, a lo\cr of art and a fine sportsman. He did cut 
a figure in his own age. but it did not (]iiiti' fit in any- 
where. His friends in England alwavs wanted liim to come 
back, they wrote out plans and si hemes for a career for 
him there, but .Africa was keeping him. 

The particular, instiuctixe attachmi'ut whii h all 
Natives of Africa felt towarcK Berkeley and Denvs, and 
towards a few otlua- p(’0[)le of tlu'ir kind, made me reflect 
that perhaps tlie white men of the p.ist, indeed of any 
past, woulcl ha\e been in better understanding and s\m- 
pathy with the coloined race's thati we, of our Industrial 
Age, shall ever be. When the' first steam t'ugine was 
construc ted, the roads of the races of the wot Id parted, 
and we ha\e neve r found one* another since. 

There was a shadow cast o\c.*r mv fi ic'ndshij:) with 
Berkeley bv the circumstance th.u Jama, his \oung Somali 
servant, was of a tribe' at war with Earah’s tribe'. Eo [people 
familiar witli the clannish feelings of the Somali, those 
dark dec'[) desert glanees that were exch.uiged over our 
dinner table, when the* two were waiting on Berkeley and 
me, bode as ill as possible. Eate in the evening we fell 
to talking of what we were* to do when we should be 
coming out in the morning to find both Earah and Jama 
cold, with daggc'rs in thc'ir hearts. In these matters the* 
enemies knew neither fe.*ar nor sense, thc'v were held back 
from bloodshed and ruin solely bv their fc'c'lings of attach- 
ment, such as they were, for !k?rkcley and me. 

‘I dare not,’ said Berkeley, ’tell Jama to-night that I 
have changc'd my mind, and that I shall not this time be 
going to Fddoret, where lives the young woman that he 
is in love with. Eor then his heart will turn to stone 
against me, it will be a matter of no importance to him 
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if my clothes arc brushed, and he will go out and kill 
Farah/ 

Jama’s heart, however never did turn to stone towards 
Berkeley. He had been with him a long time, and Berkeley 
often talked about him. He told me how once, over a 
matter in which Jama held himself to be right, Berkeley 
itad lost his temper and had hit the Somali. ‘But then, my 
dear, you know,’ said Berkeley, ‘at the very same moment 
I had one straight back in my face.* 

‘And how did it go then?’ I asked him. 

‘Oh it went all right,’ Berkele\ said, modestly. After 
,1 little while lie added: ‘It was not so bad. He is twenty 
\(‘ars younger than me.’ 

riiis imident had left no trace in the attitude of cither 
the m.ister or the ser\ant. Jama had a quiet, slightly 
patronizing manner towards Beikeley, such as most Somali 
ser\ants iia\e got towards their employers. After 
Berkeley’s de.iih, [ama did not want to stay in the 
(oiintry, but went back to Somaliland. 

Berkeley had a great, ewer unsatisfied, love of the Sea. 
It was a huourite dream of his that he and I should, — 
when we had made mone\, — bin a dhow' and go trading 
to Lamu, .Mombasa and Zan/ibai. We had our plans 
all worked out and our crew ready, but we never did 
make money. 

W'henewer Berkeles was tired or uinvell he fell back 
on his thoughts of the Sea. He then grieved over his 
own foolishness in ha\ing spent a lifetime anvwherc but 
on salt water, and used stiong language about it. Once 
when I was going to Europe and he was in this mood, 
to please him I concci\ecl the plan of bringing out two 
shi|)s’ lanterns, starboard and port, to hang by the en- 
trance door of mv house, and told him of it. 

‘Yes, it w^ould be nice,’ he said, ‘the house would be 
in that way like a ship. But they must have sailed.’ 

So in C^openhagen in a sailors’ shop by one of the old 
f’anals, I bought a pair of big old heavy ships’ lanterns, 
which had for inan> years sailed in the Baltic. We had 
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them up on each side of the door, it faced East and we 
were pleased to think that the lamps were correctly 
placed; as the earth, on her course through the ether, 
throws herself forward, there would be no collision. 
I hese lamps gave Berkeley much content of heart. He 
often used to come to the house quite late, and ordinarily 
at a great speed, but when the lamps were lighted he 
drove slowly, slowly, up the drive, to let the little red 
and green stars in the night sink into his soul and bring 
back old pictures, reminiscences of ship-faring, to feel as 
if he were indeed approaching a silent ship on dark 
water. We developed a signalling system in regard to the 
lamps, changing their place or taking down the one, so 
that he should know, already while in the forest, in what 
mood he would find his hostess, and what sort of dinner 
was awaiting him. 

Berkeley, like his brother Galbr.iith C^ole and his 
brother-in-law Lord Dclamerc. was an early settler, a 
pioneer of the Colony, and intimate with the Masai, 
who in those days were the domineering nation of the 
land. He had known them before the European civilisa- 
tion, — which in the depths of their hearts they loathed 
more than anything else in the world, — cut through 
their roots; before they were moved from their fair 
North country. He could speak with them of the old 
days in their own tongue. Whenever Berkeley was stay- 
ing on the farm, the Masai came over the river to see 
him. The old chiefs sat and discussed their troubles of 
the present time with him, his jokes would make them 
laugh, and it was as if a hard stone had laughed. 

Because of Berkeley’s knowledge of, and friendshij) 
with, the Masai, a most imposing ceremony came to 
take place on the farm. 

When the Great War first broke out, and the Masai 
had news of it, the blood of the old fighting tribe was 
all up. I hey had visions of splendid battles and massacres, 
and they saw the glory of the past returning once more. 
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I happened to be out, during the first months of the war, 
alone with Natives and Somali, with three ox-waggons, 
doing transport for the English Government, and trekking 
through the Masai Reserve. Whenever the people of a 
new district heard of my arrival they came round to my 
camp, with shining eyes, to ask me a hundred questions of 
the war and the Germans, — was it true that they were 
coming from the air? In their minds they were running 
breathless, to meet danger and death. At night the young 
warriors swarmed round my tent, in full war-paint, with 
spears and swords; sometimes, in order to show me what 
they were really like, they would give out a short roar, 
an imitation of the lion’s roar. They did not doubt then 
that they would be allowed to fight. 

But the English Government did not think it wise to 
organi/e tlie Masai to make war on white men, be they 
even Germans, and it forbade the Masai to fight, and 
put an end to all their hopes. The Kikuyu were to take 
part in the war as carriers, but the .Masai were to keep 
their hands off their weapons. But in 1918, when con- 
scription had been introduced in reg.ird to all the other 
.Natives of the Colony, the Government thought it neces- 
sary to call out the .Masai as well. .An officer of the K.A.R., 
with his regiment, was .sent to Narok to procure three 
hundred Morani as soldiers. By this time the Masai had 
lost their sympathy with the war and refused to come. 
The Morani of the district disappeared into the woods 
and the bush. In the pursuit of them the K.A.R. troops 
by mistake fired on a manyatta, and two old women were 
killed. Two days after, the Masai Reserve was in open 
revolt, swarms of Morani swept through the country, 
killed a number of Indian traders, and burned down more 
than fifty dukhas. The situation was serious, and the 
Government did not want to force it. Lord Delamere was 
sent down to negotiate with the .Masai and in the end a 
compromise was set up. The Masai were allowed to take 
out the three hundred Morani themselves, and they were 
let off with a joint fine in punishment of their devastation 
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in the Reserve. No Morani appeared, but by that time 
the Armistice put an end to the whole matter. 

During the time of all these events, some of the old 
big Masai chiefs had made themselves useful to the 
English military, by sending out their young men to 
scout on the movements of the Germans in the Reserve 
and on the border. Now that the war was over, the 
Government wanted to show their recognition of their 
ser\iccs. A number of medals were sent out from home to 
be distributed amongst the Masai, and as far as twelve 
of the medals were concerned Berkeley, who knew the 
Masai so well and could speak Masai, was asked to deal 
them out. 

My farm bordered on the Masai Reserve and Berke- 
ley came to ask me it he might stay with me and give 
out the medals from my house. He \yas a little nervous 
about the enterprise, and told me that he had no clear 
idea what was expected from him. On a Sunday we dro\e 
together a long way down into the Reserve, and talked 
with the [)eoplc in the manyatias. in order to summon 
the chiefs in cpiestion to the tarm on such and such a 
day. Berkelev in his \ery young days had been an 
officer in the 9th Lancers, and he was then, 1 have been 
told, the smaitest >oung oflicer in his regiment. Still, 
as, towards sunset, we were driving home again, he began 
to speak to me of the military calling and mentality, 
and to develop his ideas upon them, in the manner of a 
civilian. 

The distribution of the medals, although in itself of 
no special conseejuence, was an event of great dimensions 
and weight. So much wisdom, sagacity and tact were dis- 
played in it, on both sides, as to make it stand for an 
cM t in the history of the worltl, or a symbol: 

*. . . His Darkness and his Brightness 
exchanged a greeting of extreme politeness.* 

I he old Masai had ai rived, followed by retainers or 
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sons of theirs. Vhey sat and waited on the lawn, from 
time to time discussing my cows grazing there, perhaps 
they had a faint hope that, in reward of their services, 
they were to be made a present of a cow. Berkeley 
kept them waiting a long time, which was, I believe, 
to them in the order of things, in the meantime he had 
an armchair (arried out on the lawn in front of the 
house, in which to sit while he gave out the medals. 
When in the end he came forth from the house he 
looked, in this dark company, very fair, red-haired and 
hght-eyed. Me had now the complete brisk cheerful 
carriage and expression of an efficient young officer, so 
that I learned that Berkeley, who could let his face 
(‘X[)ress so many things, could also in the hour of need, 
make it an absolute blank. He was followed by Jama, 
who had on a very fine Arabian waistcoat all em- 
broidered in gold and silver, which Berkeley had let 
him buv for the occasion, and who carried the box with 
the medals. 

Berkeley stood up in front of his chair to speak, and 
so active w.is the U[)rightness of his slight small figure 
that the old people got on their legs, one bv one, and 
stood facing him, their eves in his. gravely. What the 
s[)ee(h was about I cannot sav, as it was in Masai. It 
sounded as if he were briefls informing the Masai that 
an unbelies able benefit was to be bestowed upon them, 
and that the explanation of the hap[)enings was their own 
incredibly praisewortln behaviour. But seeing tliat it was 
Berkeley who spoke, and that from the faces of the 
Masai you would never le.irn anything, it may have con- 
tained something (juitc different, of which I should never 
have thought. \V1 umi he had spoken, without a moment’s 
pause he let Jama bring up the box. and took out the 
medals, solemnly reading out, one after another, the 
names of the Masai chiefs, and handing them their medals 
with a generously outstretched arm. The Masai took them 
from him very silently, in an outstretched hand. The 
ceremony could only have been carried through so well by 
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two parties of noble blood and great family traditions; 
may democracy take no offence. 

A medal is an inconvenient thing to give to a naked 

man, because he has got no place to fix it on to, and 

the old Masai chiefs kept standing with theirs in their 

hand, .\fter a time a very old man came up to me held 

out his hand with the medal in it and asked me to tell 
him what it had got on it. 1 explained it to him as well 
as I could. The siher coin had on the one side a head 
of Britannia, and upon the other side the words; ‘Thr 
Great War of Cwilhation.’ 

I have later told .some Knglish friends of the incident 
of the medals, and they have asked: ‘W'hy was not the 
King’s head on the medals? It was a great mistake.' 
I ms self do not think so. it seems to me that the medals 
should not be made too attractise, and that the svhole 
matter was well arranged. It ma) still be that it is this 
.sort of thing whith we shall be given at the time when our 
reward is great in heasen. 

When Bcrkeles was taken ill, I was about to go to 
Europe on a holiday. He was then a member of the 
Legislatise Council of the Colony, and I telegraphed to 
him: ’Will sou not come and stay at Ngong for the 
sitting of the council bring bottles.’ He svired back: 
’Your telegram straight from heaven arriving with bottles,’ 
But when he came to the farm, his tar all filled up with 
wine, he did not care to drink it. He was s'ery pale, and 
esen sometimes quite silent. His heart svas bad, and he 
could not do svithout Jama, who had been taught to 
give him the injections for it, and he had many svorrics 
that lay on it heavily: he lised in great fear of losing 
Ill’s farm. .Still, by his presence, he turned my house into 
a chosen, comfortable corner of the world. 

‘I have come to the stage, I'ania,’ he said to me 
gravely, ‘when I can only drive in the very best of cars, 
only smoke the finest cigars and only drink the most 
exquisite vintages of wine.’ While he was staying with me 
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then, he told me one evening that the doctor had ordered 
him to go to bed and stay in bed for a month. I said 
to him that if he would follow the order, and stay in 
bed for a month at Ngong, I would give up my journey 
to remain there and look after him, and go to Europe 
next year. He thought my offer over for a little while. 
‘Mv dear,’ he said, ‘I could not do it. If I did it to please 
you, what should I be afterwards?’ 

I said good-bye to him then with a heavy heart. While 
1 was sailing home, past I.amu and Takaunga, where 
nr dhow was to have found her way, I thought of him. 
But in Paris I heard that he had died. He had dropped 
down dead before his house, as he was stepping out of 
the car. He was buried on his farm, where he wished to 
be. 

When Berkeley died, the country changed. His friends 
felt it at ‘he time, with great sadness, and many people 
came to feel it later. An epoch in the history of the 
Colony came to an end with him. In the course of the 
years many things were reckoned from this turning point, 
and people said. ‘When Berkeley Cole lived’ or ‘Since 
Berkeley died.' Up till his death the country had been the 
Happy Hunting Grounds, now it was slowly changing 
and turning into a business proposition. Some standards 
were lowered when he went ; a standard of wit, as it was 
soon felt,— and such a thing is sad in a colonv; a standard 
of gallantry, — soon after his death people began to talk 
of their troubles; a standard of humanity. 

As Berkeley went away, a grim figure made her 
entrance uptin the stage from the opposite wing , — la 
(lute necessite niaitresse des hotnmes et des dieux. It was 
a strange thing that a small slight man should have been 
able to keep her from the door, for so long a time as 
he drew breath. 'The yeast was out of the bread of the 
land. A presence of gracefulness, gaiety and freedom, an 
electric power-factor was out. A cat had got up and left 
the room. 
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Denys Finch-Hatton had no other home in Africa tlian 
the farm, he lived in my house between his Safaris, and 
kept his books and his gramophone there. When he came 
back to the farm, it gave out what was in it; it spoke, — 
as the coliee-plantations speak, when with the lirst 
showers of the rainy season they flower, dri|)ping wet, a 
cloud of chalk. When I was expecting Denys back, and 
heard his car coming up the drive, I h('ard, at the same 
time, the things of the farm all telling what they really 
were. He was happy on the farm; he came there onh 
when he wanted to come, and it knew, in him, .i ciuality 
of which the world besides was not aware, a humility. 
He never did but what he wanted to do, neither was 
guile found in his mouth. 

Den\s had a trait of character which to me was vei\ 
precious, he liked to hear a stor\ told. For I have always 
thought that I might have cut a figure at the time of 
the plague of Florence. Fashions have* changed, and tin* 
art of listening to a narrati\e has been lost in Fin ope. 
Fhe Natives of Africa, who cannot read, have still got 
it; if you begin to them: ‘ Fhere was a man who walked 
out on the plain, and there he met another man,’ you 
have them all with you, their minds running upon the 
unknown track of the men on the plain. Hut white people, 
even if they feel that they ought to, cannot listen to a 
recital. If they do not become fidgety, and remember 
tnings that should be done at once, they fall asleep. I he 
same people will ask you for something to read, and may 
then sit all through an evening absorbed in any kind of 
print handed them, they will even then read a speech. 
7'hey have been accustomed to take in their impressions 
by the eye. 
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Denys, wfio lived much by the car, preferred hearing 
a tale told, to reading it; when he came to the farm he 
would ask: ‘Have you got a story?' I had been making 
lip many while he had l)ecn away. In the evenings he 
made himself comfortable, spreading cushions like a couch 
in front of the fne, and with me sitting on the floor, 
( ro‘S-legged like Sehehera/.ide herself, he would listen, 
rlear-cyed, to a long tale, from when it began until it 
ended. He kept better account of it than I did myself, 
and at the dramatic appc'arance of one of the characters, 
•vould stop me to sa\ : That man died in the beginning 
of the storv, l)ut nevea* mind.’ 

Denys t. night me Latin, and to read the Bible, and 
the Cireek poets. He himself knew great parts of the 
Old restamc'nt bs heart, and cairied the Bible with him 
on all his journeys, which gained him the high esteem 
nf the Nh>!'.ammedans. 

lie also gave me m\ gramophone. It was a delight 
to m\ heart, it brought a new life to the farm, it became 
the voice of the hirin.- -‘ I he soul within a glade the 
nightingale is.’- Sonietimc’s Denvs would arrive unex- 
pectedlv at the house, while I was out in the coffee- 

lield or the mai/e field, biinging newe records with him; 

he would set the gramophone going, and as I came 
riding back at sunset, the melodv sti earning towards me in 
the clear cool air of the evc'uing would announce his 
presence to me, as if he had been laughing at me, as he 
often did. The Natives likc*d the gramophone, and used to 
stand round the house to listen to it; some of mv hoiise- 

hovs [)ickc‘d out a favourite tune and asked me for it. 

when I was alone wdth them in the house. It was a curious 
thing that Kamante should stick, in his preference, with 
much devotion to the Acl.agio of Beethoven’s Piano C.on- 
eerto in C-Major; the first time th.it he asked me for it 
he had some clidiculty in desciibing it, so as to make clear 
to me which tune it was that he wanted. 

Denys and I. however, did not agree in our tastes. 
I or I wanted the old composers, and Denvs, as if courte- 
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ously making up to the age for his lack of harmony 
with it, was as modern as {x)ssible in his taste of all arts. 
He liked to hear the most advanced music. ‘I would like 
Beethoven all right,* he said, ‘if he were not vulgar.* 

Denys and I, whenever we were together, had great 
luck with lions. Sometimes he came back from a shoot 
ing Safari of two or three months, vexed that he had 
been unable to get a good lion for the people from 
Europe whom he had taken out. In the meantime the 
\fasai had been to my house and had asked me to come 
out and shoot a certain lion or lioness which was killing 
off their cattle, and Earah and I had been or.t, camping 
in their manyatta, sitting up over a kill, or walking out 
in the earlv morning, without as much as finding the track 
of a lion. Rut when Denys and I went for a ride, the lions 
of the plains would be about, as in attendance, we would 
come upon them then there at a meal, or sec them cross 
ing the dry river-beds. 

On a New ^'ear’s morning, before sunrise, Denys and 
I found ourselves on the new Narok Road, driving along 
as fast as we could go on a rough road. 

Denys, the day before, had lent a heavy rifle to a 
friend of his who was going South with a shooting |)artv. 
and late in the night he remembered that he had neg 
lected to explain to him a certain trick in the rifle, b\ 
which the hair-trigger might be |)Ut out of action. He 
was worried about it and afraid that the hunter would 
come to some sort of harm by his ignorance. We could 
then think of no better remedy than that we should 
start as early as ^>ossible, take the new road and try to 
overtake the shooting party at Narok. It was sixty miles, 
through some rough country; the vSafari was travelling h\ 
the old road and would be going slowly as it had heavy 
loaded lorries with it. Our only trouble was that we did 
not know if the new road would have been brought 
through all the way to Narok. 

I he early morning air of the African highlands is of 
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such a tangible coldness and freshness that time after time 
the same fancy there comes back to you: you are not on 
earth but in dark deep waters, going ahead along the 
bottom of the sea. It is not even certain that you are 
moving at all, the flows of chilliness against your face 
may be the deep-sea currents, and your car, like some 
slupgish electric fish, may be sitting steadily Ufxtn the 
bottom of the Sea, stating in front of her with the glaring 
eyes of her lamps, and letting the submarine life pass 
by her. The stars are so large because they are no real 
’Mrs but reflections, shimmering upon the surface of the 
water. Alongside your [tath on the sea-bottom, live things, 
darker than their surroundings, keep on appearing, jump- 
ing up and sweeping into the long grass, as crabs and 
beach-fleas will tnake their way into the sand. The light 
gets clearer, and, about sunrise, the sea-bottom lifts itself 
towards the surface, a new created island. Whirls of smells 
drift quickly |)ast you, fresh rank smells of the olive- 
btishes, the brine scent of burnt grass, a sudden (juelling 
Mtiell of decas. 

Kanuthia, Denss's bos, who sat in the back of the box- 
l)ody car, gently touched my shoulder and pointed to 
the right, lo the side of the road, twelve or fifteen 
yards asvay from it, was a dark bulk, a .Manatee taking 
a rest on the sands, and on the top of it something was 
stirring in the dark water. It was, 1 saw later, a big dead 
(draffe bull, that had been shot two or three days before. 
\()u are not allosved to shoot the Giraffe, anci Denys 
.md I later had to defend ourselves against the charge 
of having killed this one, but we could prove that it 
bad been dead some time when we came u|X)n it, though 
it was never found by W’hom or why it had been killed. 
I'pon the huge carcass of the Giraffe, a lioness had been 
feeding, and now raised her head and shoulder above it 
to watch the passing car. 

Denys stopped the car, and Kanuthia lifted the rifle, 
that he carried, off his shoulder. Denys asked me in a 
low voice; ‘Shall I shoot her?’ — For he very courteously 
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looked on the Ngong Hill as my private hunting-ground. 

W’c were going across the land of the same Masai who 
had been to my house to bewail the loss of their cattle; 
if this was the animal which had killed one after the 
other of their cows and calves, the time had come to put 
an end to her. I nodded. 

He jumped from the car and slid back a few steps, 
at the same moment the lioness dived down behind the 
body of the CwralFe, he ran round the (iiralfe to get 
within shot of her. and liied. I did not see her fall; 
when I got out and up to her she was lying dead in a 
big black pool. 

1 here was no time to skin her. we must drive on it 
we were to cut off the Safaii at .\aiok. W'e ga/ecl round 
and took note ot the place, the smell ol the dead (iiratle 
was so strong that we could not verv well pass it un 
knowingly. 

But when we had driven a lurther two miles theie 
was no more road. 1 he tools ot the load-laboureis lav 
here; on the other side ol them was the wide sionv 
land, just grev in the dawn, all unbroken bv anv loui h 
of man. W'e looked at the tools and at the countiv, we 
would have to leave Denvs's tiiend to take his iliaiue 
with the lifle. .\tterwards, when he (ame back, he told 
us that 'he had never had an opportuniiv to use it. So 
We turned back, and as we turned we got our faces to 
the Kastern sky, reddening ovei the plains and the hills 
We drove towards it and talked all the* time ol th(‘ 
lioness. 

The Giraffe came within view, and by this time we 
could see him clearlv and distinguish, —where the light 
tell on to his side, -the darkei scjuare spots on his skin. 
And as we came near to him we saw that there was a 
lion standing on him. Approaching we were a little lower 
than the carcass; the lion stood straight up over it, dark, 
and behind him the sky was now all aflame. Lion Passant 
Or. A bit of his mane was lifted by tlie wind. I rose 
up in the car, so strong was the impression that he made. 
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and Denys at that said ; ‘You shoot this time/ I was never 
keen to shoot with his rifle, which was too long and heavy 
for me, and gave me a bad shock; still here the shot was a 
declaration of love, should the rifle not then be the biggest 
caliber? As I shot it seemed to me that the lion jumped 
straight U|) in the air, and came down with his legs 
gathered under him. I stood, panting, in the grass, aglow 
with the plenipoience that a shot gives you, because you 
rak(" effect at a distance. I walked rounc] the carcass c^f the 
('•iraffe. I here it was, — the fifth ac t of a classic tragedy, 
’’hey were all dead now. I he- (»irafTe was looking terribly 
big, austere, with his four stiff legs and long stiff neck, 
his bellv torn open by the lions. The lioness, lying on 
her back, liad a grcMt haughty snarl on her face, she was 
the frttnur fatalr of the tragecK. The lion was lying not 
far from her, atul how was it that he had learned nothing 
l)v her f.itv ? ilis head \sas laid on his two front paws, his 
mighty mane coserc'cl him as a ro\al mantle, he too was 
restitig in a big pool, and bv now the morning air was 
so light that it showed scarlet. 

Denvs and Katnithia |)ulled up their sleeves and while 
the sun rose the\ skiniu-d the lions. When they took a 
rest we had a bottle of claret, and raisins and almonds, 
from the car: I had brought tlu*m with us to eat on the 
road, because it a\ms New dear’s Dav. We sat on the 
short grass and ate and drank. I he dead lions, close by, 
lookc’d magnificent in their nakedness, there was not a 
particle of su[)ernuous fat on them, each muscle was a 
l)old conirolled curse, the\ luvded no cloak, they were, 
all through, wh.it thev ought tc' be. 

As we sat there, a shadow hastencxl o\er the grass 
and o\er m\ feet. ,incl looking up I could distinguish, 
lu’gh in the light-blue skv, the circling of the vultures. 
My heart was as light as if I had been flving it, up there, 
on a string, as you flv a kite. I made a pc3cm: 

rhe eagle’s shadow runs across the plain. 

lowards the distant, nameless, air-blue mountains. 
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But the shadows of the round young Zebra 

Sit close between their delicate hoofs all day. 
where they stand immovable. 

.And wait for the evening, wait to stretch out, blue, 

UjK)n a plain, painted brick-red by the sunset, 

.And to wander to the water-hole. 

Denys and I had another dramatic adventure with 
lions. It happened, in reality, before the other, in the 
early days of our friendship. 

One morning, during the spring-rains, Mr. Nichols, a 
South African, who was then mv Manager, came to my 
house all aflame, to tell me tliat itt the night two lions 
had been to the farm and had killed two of ottr oxen. 
They had broken through the fence of the oxen’s fold, 
and thev had dragged the dead oxen into the coffee 
plantation; one of them they had eaten up there, hut 
the other was lying amongst the coffee-trees. Would 1 
now write him a letter to go and get strychnine in 
Nairobi? He would have it laid out in the carcass at once, 
for he thought that the lions would be sure to come 
back in the night. 

I thought it over: it went against me to lay out strych 
nine for lions, and I told him that 1 could not see mv 
way to 'do it. At that his excitement changed over into 
exasperation. I'he lions, he said, if they were left in 
peace over this crime, would come back another time. 
I'he bullocks they had killed were our best workitig 
bullocks, and we could not afford to lose any more 
The stable of my jjonies, he reminded me, w'as not far 
from the oxen’s enclosure, had I thought of that? I ex- 
plained that I did not mean to keep the lions on the farm, 
only I thought that they should be shot and not poi.soncd. 

‘And who is going to shoot them?’ asked Nichols, ’1 
am no coward, but I am a married man and I have no 
wish to risk my life unnecessarily.’ It was true that he 
was no coward, he was a plucky little man. ’There would 
be no sense in it,’ he said. No, I said, I did not mean 
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to make him shoot the lions. But Mr. Finch-Hatton had 
arrived the night before and was in the house, he and 
I would go. ‘Oh, that is O.K.’ said Nichols. 

I then went in to find Denys. ‘Come now,’ I said to 
him, ‘and let us go and risk our lives unnecessarily. For 
if they have got any value at all it is this that they have 
got none. Fiei lebt xver sterben kann.' 

We went down and found the dead bullock in the 
coffee plantation, as Nichols had told me; it had hardly 
been touched by the lions. Their spoor was deep and 
clear in the soft ground, two big lions had been here 
in the night. It was easy to follow' through the plantation 
and up to the wood round Belknap’s house, but by the 
lime that we came there it had rained so heavily that 
it was difficult to see anything, and in the grass and the 
l)ush at the edge of the wood we lost the track. 

■\Vh;>*. do sou think, Denys,’ I asked him, ‘will they 
come back to-inght?’ 

Denys had great experience with lions. He said that 
they would tome back early in the night to finish the 
meat, and that we ought to give them time to settle 
down on it, and go clown to the field ourselves at nine 
o’clock. W'e would base to use an electric torch from 
his .Safari outfit to shoot by, and he gave me the choice 
of the roles, but I would rather let him shoot and myself 
hold the torch for him. 

In order that we might find our way up to the dead 
ox in the dark, we cut up strips of paper and fastened 
them on the rows of colfee-trees beiw'een which we 
meant to walk, marking our way in the manner of Hanzl 
and (iretl with their little white stones. It would take us 
straight to the kill, and at the end of it, twenty yards 
Irom the carcass, we tied a larger piece of paper to the 
tree, for here we would stop, sweep the light on and 
shoot. Late in the afternoon, when we took out the torch 
to try it, we found that the batteries of it had been 
running down and that the light it gave was only faint. 

There was no time to go in to Nairobi with it now, 
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so that we should have to make the l)cst of it as it was. 

It was the day before Denys’s birthday, and while we 
dined, he was in a melancholic mood, reflecting that 
he had not had enough out of life till now. But some 
thing, I consoled him, might still happen to him before 
his birtlulay morning. I told Juma to get out a bottle 
of wine to be ready for us when we should come back. 
I kept on thinking ol the lions, where would they t)(‘ 
now, at this moment? W'eie ihe\ crossing the river, slowly, 
silentb. the one in front of the other, the gentle cold 
flow of the river turning round their chests and (Links? 

At nine o’clock we went out. 

It rained a little, but theie was a moon; from time to 
time she put out her dim white face high up in the sk\. 
behind layers and lasers of thin ( londs. and was then 
dimlv mirrored in the white-flowering ( olleefield. We 
passed the school at a distance; it was all lighted up. 

.At this sight a great wave of trinm|)h and ol pi ide in 
mv people swept through me. I thought of King Solomon, 
who sass: ‘The slothful man saith, There* is a lion in 
the wa\; a lion is in the streets.’ Here weie two lions 
just outside their doe)r, but m\ se bool e hildre‘n were* not 
slothful and had not let the lions keep tlie ni from se hool. 

We founel our markeel two rows of eoflee'-lrees, j)ause*(l 
a montent, and prexeedeel up between them, one in 
front of the other. W'e hael moccasins on, anel walked 
silenth. I began to shake and tremble with exeitemeiii, 
I dared not come too near to Derus (or te.ir that he might 
feel it and send me baek, but I elare'el not keej) too far 
away from him either, tor he might ne*eel my torehliglii 
any moment. 

The lions, wc found afterwards, had been on the kill 
When they heard us. or smelt us, they had walked off 
it a little wa\ into the coffee-field to let us pass. Prrib 
ably because the\ thought that we were passing too 
slowly, the one of them gave a very low hoarse gro^vl. 
in front and to the right of us. It was so low that wc* 
were not even sure that we had heard it, Denys stopped 
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.1 second; wihout turning he asked me: ‘Did you hear?’ 
Yes/ I said. 

VVc walked a little again and the deep growling was 
repeated, this time straight to the right. ‘Put on the 
light,* Denys said. It was not altogether an easy job, 
lor he was much taller than I, and I had to get the 
light over his shoulder on to his rifle and further on. 
As 1 lighted the torch the whole world changed into a 
l)iilliantly lighted stage, the wet leases of the coffee- 
irees shone, the clods ol the grouiul showed up quite 
I Nearly. 

First the circle (jf light striuk a little wide-eyed jackal, 
like a small fox; I moved it on, and there was the lion, 
lie stood fating tis straight, and he looked very light, 
with all the hlatk Alritan night behind him. When the 
shot fell, close to me. I was un[)repared for it, even 
without 1 emprehension of what it meant, as if it had 
been thunder, a'* if I had been nuself shifted into the 
place of the lion. He went down like a stone. ‘Move on, 
move on/ Deins cried to me. I turned the torch further 
on, but nt) hand shook so badlv that the circle of light, 
which lu'lcl all the world, and which I commanded, 
(lanced a dance. I heard Deins laugh beside me in the 
dark. — ‘The torchwork on the second lion,’ he said to 
me later, ’was a little shaky.’ — Hut in the centre of the 
daiue was the second lion, going awav from us and half 
hidden by a colfee-tree. As the light reached him he 
tinned his hc*ad and Denys shot. He fell out of the circle, 
but got up and into it again, he swung round towards us. 
and just as the second shot tell, he gave one long irascible 
groan. 

Africa, in a second, grew' endlessly big, and Denys 
and I, standing upon it. infinitely small. Outside our 
torchlight there was nothing but darkness, in the clark- 
tiess in two directions there were lions, and from the 
‘'ky rain. But when the deep roar died out, there was 
110 movement anywhere, and the lion lay still, his head 
lurned away on to his side, as in a gesture of disgust. 

H 
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I'hcrc were two big dead animals in the coffee-field, 
and the silence of night all around. 

We walked up to the lions and paced out the distance. 
From where we had stood the first lion was thirty yards 
away and the other twenty-five. They were both full 
grown, young, strong, fat lions. Fhe two close friends, 
out in the hills or on the plains, yesterday had taken the 
same great adventure into their heads, and in it they 
had died together. 

By now all the school children were coining out of 
the school, pouring down the road to stop in sight ot 
us and there to cry out in a low soft voic« ■. ‘Msabii. 
Are you there? Are sou there? Msabu, Msabii.’ 

I sat on a lion and cried back to them: Yes 1 am.’ 

Then they went on. louder and more boldly: *Ha^ 
Bedar shot the lions? Both two?’ When they found that 
it was so, they were at once all over the place, like a 
swarm of small spring-hares of the night, jumping ii|) 
and down. They, then and there, made a song upon 
the e%ent; it ran as follows: ‘Three shots. Two lions. 
Three shots. Two lions.' They embroidered and cm 
bellished it as the) sang it, one clear coite falling in 
after the other: ‘ 1 hree good shots, two big strong bad 
kali lions.’ .And then they all joined into an intoxicated 
refrain:- A.B.d.l).’, — because they came straight from 
the school, and had their heads filled with wisdom. 

In a short time a great number of people came to the 
spot, the labourers from the mill, the sciuatlers of the 
near manvattas, and my houseboys, carrying hurricane 
lamps, d liey stood round the lions and talked about 
them, then Kanuthia and the Sice, who had brought 
knives, set to skin them. It was the skin of one of these 
lions that, later, I gave to the Indian High Priest. 
Pooran Singh himself appeared on the stage, in a negli- 
gee which made him look unbelievably slight, his mel- 
liferous Indian smile shone in the midst of his thick 
black beard, he stuttered with delight when he spoke. 
He was anxious to procure for himself the fat of the 
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lions, that with his people is held in high esteem as a 
medicine, — from the pantomime by which he expressed 
himself to me, I believe against rheumatism and im- 
potence. With all this the coffee-field became very lively, 
the rain stopped, the moon shone down on them all. 

We went back to the house and Juma brought and 
opened our bottle. We were too wet, and too dirty with 
mud and blood to sit down to it, but stood up before a 
flaming fire in the dining room and drank our live, sing- 
ing wine up f|uickly. We did not speak one word. In 
our hunt we had been a unity and we had nothing to 
say to one another. 

Our friends got a good deal of entertainment out of 
our adventure. Old Mr. Bulpett when next we came in 
to a dance at the Club would not speak to us the whole 
evening. 

To Denys Finch-Hatton I owe what was, I think, the 
greatest, the most transporting pleasure of mv life on 
the farm: I flew with him over Africa. There, where 
there are few or no roads and where vou can land on 
th(' plains flying becomes a thing of real and vital im- 
portance in your life, it opens up a world. Denys had 
l)rought out his Moth machine; it could land on my 
plain on the farm onl\ a few minutes from the house, 
and we were up nearly evcr\ da\. 

You have tremendous views as you get up above the 
African highlands, surprising combinations and changes 
of light and colouring, the rainbow on the green sunlit 
land, the gigantic upright clouds and big wild black 
storms, all swing round \ou in a race and a dance. The 
lashing hard showers of rain whiten the air askance. The 
language is short of words for the experiences of flsing. 
and will have to invent new words with time. When you 
have flown over the Rift Valley and the volcanoes of 
Suswa and Longonot, you have travelled far and have 
been to the lands on the other side of the moon. You 
may at other times fly low enough to see the animals 
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on the plains and to feel towards them as God did when 
he had just created them, and before he commissioned 
Adam to give them names. 

Rut it is not tlie \isions hut the activity which makes 
vou happy, and the jov and glory of the flyer is the flight 
itself. It is a sad hardship and slavery to people who live 
in towns, that in all their movements they know of one 
dimension only; they walk along the line as if they were 
led on a string. Vhe transition from the line to the |)lan(‘ 
into the two dimensions, when vou wander across a field 
or through a wood, is a splendid liberation to the slaves, 
like the French Revolution. Rut in the air you are taken 
into the full freedom of the three dimensions; after long 
ages of exile and dreams the homesick heart throws itself 
into the arms of space. I he laws of gravitation and time, 

‘. . . in life’s green gro\e, 

Sport like tame beasts, none knew how 
gentle thev could be!’ 

Every time that I ha\e gone up in an aero[)lane and 
looking down have realised that I was fre'c of the ground, 
I have had the consciousness of a great new discover n. 
‘I sec:’ I have thought. ‘'This was the idea. And now 
I understand everything.' 

One day Denys and I flew to Fake \atron. ninet\ 
miles South-East of the farm, and more than four thou- 
sand feet lower, two thousand feet abo\e Sea level. I.akc 
Natron is the place from where they take soda. I hc' 
bottom of the lake and the shores are like some sort of 
whitish concrete, with a strong, sour and salt smell. 

The sky was blue, but as we flew from the plains in 
over the stony and bare lower country, all colour seemed 
to be scorched out of it. "Fhe whole landscape below us 
looked like delicately marked tortoise-shell. Suddenly, 
in the midst of it was the lake. Fhc white bottom, shining 
through the water, gives it, when seen from the air, 
^ striking, an unbelievable a/Aire-colour, so clear that 
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for a moment you shut your eyes at it; the expanse of 
water lies in the bleak tawny land like a big bright 
aquamarine. We had been Hying high, now we went 
down, and as we sank our own shade, dark-blue, floated 
under us upon the light-blue lake. Here live thousands 
of Flamingoes, although 1 do not know how they exist 
in the brackish watci . -surely there are no fish here. 
At our approach they spread out in large circles and 
fans, like the rays of a setting sun, like an artful Chinese 
pattern on silk or portelain. tonning itself and changing, 
IS we looked at it. 

We landed on the white shore, that was white-hot as 
an oven, and lunched there, taking shelter against the 
Min under the wing of the aeroplane. If )ou stretched 
out your hand from the shade, the sun was so hot that 
it hurt you. Our bottles of beer when they first arrived 
w’ith straight out of the ether, were pleasantly cold, 
but before W'e had finished them, in a quarter of an 
hour, they became as hot as a cup of tea. 

W'hile we weie him lung, a party of Masai warriors 
cq)[)eaied on the horizon, and approached cjuickly. lliey 
must ha\e spied the aero[)lane landing from a distance, 
and resohed to ha\e a close look at it, and a walk of 
.in\ length, e\en in a countiw like this, means nothing 
to a Masai. They came along, the one in front of the 
other, naked, tall and narrow', their weapons glinting; 
daik like peat on the \ellow' grey sand. At the feet of 
each of them las and marched a small pool of shadow, 
these were, besides our own, the only shadows in the 
countiy as iar as the e\e reached. When they came up 
to us they fell in line, there were fi\c of them. They 
stuck theii heads together and began to talk to one 
.mother about the aeroplane and us. \ generation ago 
they would have been fatal to us to meet. After a time 
one of them advanced and spoke to us. .\s the\ could 
only speak Masai and we understood but little of the 
language, the conversation soon slackened, he stepped 
back to his fellows and a few minutes later thev all 
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turned their back upon us, and walked away, in single 
file, with the wide white burning salt-plain before them. 

‘Would you care,* said Denys, ‘to fly to Naivasha? 
But the country lying between is very rough, we could 
not j)ossibly land anywhere on the way. So we shall have 
to go up high and keep up at twelve thousand feet.’ 

The night Iroin Lake Nation to Naivasha was das 
Pifig an sich. We look a bee-line, and kept at twelve 
thousand feet all the way, which is so high that there 
is nothing to look down for. At Lake Natron I had taken 
off iny lambskin-lined cap, now up here the air sqiiee/eil 
my forehead, as cold as iced water; all my hair (lew 

backwards as if my head was being pulled off. 1 his 

path, in fact, was the same as was. in the opposite dirca 
tion, every evening taken by the Roc, when, with an 
Elephant for her voting in each talon, she swished from 

Uganda home to .Vrabia. Where you are sitting in front 

of your pilot, with nothing but space before voii, son 
feel that he is carrying you upon the outstretched palms 
of his hands, as the Djinn carried Prince .Mi through tlu‘ 
air, and that the wings that bear you onwaid are his. We 
landed at the farm of our friends at Naivasha; the mad 
diminutive houses, and the very small trees surrounding 
them, all threw themselves flat U|X)n their backs as ihev 
saw us descending. 

When Den>s and I had not lime for long journevs 
we went out for a short flight over the Ngong Hills, 
generally about sunset. 1 hese hills, which are amongst 
the most beautiful in the world, are perhaps at their 
loveliest seen from the air, when the ridges, bare to 
wards the four peaks, mount, and run side by side with 
the aeroplane, or suddenly sink down and flatten out 
iiuo a small lawn. 

Here in the hills there were Buffaloes. I had even, 
in my very young days, — when I could not live till I 
had killed a specimen of each kind of African game, — 
shot a bull out here. Later on, when I was not so keen 
to shoot as to watch the wild animals, I had been out to 
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see them again. I had camped in the hills by a spring 
half way to the top, bringing my servants, tents, and 
provisions with me, and P'arah and I had been up in 
the dark, ice cold mornings to (reep and crawl through 
bush and long grass, in the hope of catching a glimpse 
of the herd; but twice I had had to go back without 
sM'cess. rhat the herd lived there, neighbours of mine 
to the West, was still a value in the life on the farm, but 
they were serious-minded, self-sufFK ient neighbours, the 
old nobility of the hills, now somehow reduced; they did 
not receive much. 

Rut one afternoon as I was basing tea with some 
friends of mine from up-(oiintr\ , outside the house, Denys 
camc' flsing from Nairobi and went o\er our heads out 
Westwards; a little while after he turned and came back 
and landed on the farm, l.ady Delamere and I drove down 
to the [)l.iin to fetch him up, but he would not get out 
of his aeroplane. 

‘'The Ruffalo arc* out feeding in the hills,’ he said, 
‘come out and have a look at them.’ 

‘I cannot come.’ I said, ‘I have got a tca-partv up at 
the house.’ 

'Rut we will go and see tlu iu and be back in a quarter 
of an hour,’ said he. 

T his sounded to me like the* pn)[)ositions which people 
make to you in a dream, l.adv Delamere would not 
fly, so I went up with him. We flew in the sun, but the 
hillside lav in a transparent brown shade, which soon we 
got into. It did not take us long to spv the Buffalo from 
the air. I'pon one of the long ’•oundeci green ridges which 
run, like folds of a cloth gathered together at each [>eak, 
down the side of the Ngong mountain, a herd of twentv- 
seven Ruffalo were grazing. First we saw them a long 
way below us, like mice moving gentlv on a floor, but 
we dived down, circling over and along their ridge, a 
hundred and fifty feet above them and well within shoot- 
ing distance; we counted them as they peacefully 
blended and separated. Fhcre was one very old big black 
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bull in the herd, one or two younger bulls, and^ number 
of calves. The open stretch of sward upon which thev 
walked was closed in by bush; had a stranger approached 
on the ground they would ha\e heard or scented him at 
once, but they were not prepared for advance from the 
air. We had to keep mo\ing above them all the time. They 
heard the noise of our machine and stopped grazing, but 
thev did not seem to have it in them to look up. In the 
end they realized that something verv strange was about; 
the old bull first walked out in front of tlu‘ he rd, raising 
his hundredweight horns. bra\ing the unseen eiiemv, his 
four feet planted on the ground, snddcnlv he began to 
trot down the ridge and after a moment he broke' into a 
canter. The whole clan now followed him. stamjK'din^ 
headlong down, and as the\ switched and plunged intr) 
the bush, dust and loose stones rose in their wake. In the 
thicket they stopped and kept dose togeilii'r, it looked as 
if a small glade in the hill had hen n pa\ed with d.irk gre s 
stones. Here thc\ belies ed theanselves to Ix' (ov(*r('d to 
the view, and so thev weie to an\ thing moving along tin* 
ground, but thev (ould not hide themselves from th(' 
eves of the bird of the air. We flew up and awa\. It 
was like having been taken into the heart of the \gong 
Hills by a secret unknown road. 

When' I came back to m\ tea parts, the U'apoi on the 
stone table was still so hot th.it I burned m\ fingcis 
on it. The Prophet had the s.une (xperienci* when he 
upset a jug of water, and the \r( hange] fiabriel took 
him. and flew with him througli the seven heavens, and 
when he returned, the water had not vet run out of ilie 

jug. 

In the Ngong Hills then' also lived a |)air of (‘aghs 
Denvs in the afternoons used to s.iv ; ‘I.et us go and 
visit the eagles.* I have once seen one of them sitting on 
a stone near the top of the mountain, and getting nj) 
from it, but otherwise thev spent their life up in the aii. 
Many times we have chased one of these eagles, careening 
and throwing ourselves on to one wing and then to the 
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other, and I believe that the sharp-sighted bird played 
with us. (^nce, when we were running side by side, Denys 
stopped his engine in mid air, and as he did so I heard 
the eagle screech. 

riie Natives liked the aeroplane, and for a time it was 
the fashion on the farm to portray her, so that I would 
firu^ sheets of [)aper in the kitchen, or the kitchen wall 
itself, covered with drawings of her, with the letters 
ABAK carefully copied out. But they did not really take 
.niy intere'»t in her or in our Using. 

Natives dislike speed, as we dislike noise, it is to them, 
at the best, hard to bear. I lies are also on friendly 
terms with time, and the plan of beguiling or killing 
it does not come into then heads. In tact the more 
time you can gi\e them, the hap]Mcr they arc, and if 
)ou commission a Kikiuu to hold \our horse while you 
makc^ a M.it. sou can see by his face that he hopes you 
will be a long, long time about it. He does not try 
to pass the time then, but sits down and lives. 

Neithei do the Natives have much svmpathv with any 
kind of machineiv or mechanics. .\ group of the young 
genciation have been cat tied awav bv the enthusiasm 
ot the Kuropean lor the motor cai, but an old Kikuyu 
said to me* of them th.it thev would die voting, and it is 
likely that he wa^ light, for renegades come of a weak 
line of the nation. .Amongst the inventions civilization 
which the .Natives admiie and a[)pueiate are matches, a 
l)itvcle and a rille, still tlu-v will dioj) these the moment 
there is an) talk of a eow . 

Frank (ireswolde-W’illiains, of the Kedong Wdlcy, took 
a Masai with hint to Kngland as a Sice, and told me that 
a week after his arrival he rode his horses in Hvde Park 
as if he had been boin in I.ondon. I asked this man 
when he came back to .\fiica what he found very good 
in England. He thought inv cjuestion over with a grave 
face and after a long time courteouslv said that the white 
men had got very fine bridges. 

I have never seen an old Native who. for things which 
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moved by themselves without apparent interference b) 
man or by the forces of Nature, expressed anything but 
distrust and a certain feeling of shame. The human mind 
turns away its eye Irom witcluraft as from something un- 
seemly. It mas be torceil to take an interest in the effects 
of it. but it will have nothing to do with the inside 
working, and no one has e\er tried to squee/e out of a 
wit(h the exact recipe foi her brew. 

Once, when DeiiNs and I h.ul been u{). and were land 
ing on the plain of the farm, a \ery old Kikuvu came 
up and talked to us: 

‘You were up \ery high to-day,’ he* saiil, ‘wc* (ould 
not see you, only hear the aeroplane* ^ing like a bic* ’ 

I agreed that we had been up high. 

‘Did you see (iod?’ he asked. 

‘No. Ndwetti,’ I said, ‘ue did not see (M)d.’ 

‘Aha. then you were not up high enough,’ he said 
but now tell me: do you think that \ou will lx* able 
to get up high enough to see him?’ 

‘I do not know, Ndwetti.’ I said. 

‘.And you, IJedar,’ he said, turning to Denys, ‘whai 
do you think? \Vill sou get up high enough in \oin 
aeroplane to .see (ioil?’ 

‘Really I do not know.’ N.iid Den\s. 

‘ I hen,' said Ndwe tti. ‘I do not know at all why \ou 
two go on Hying.’ 





FROM AN IMMIGRANT’S 
NOTEBOOK 





THE WILD CAME TO THE AID 
OF THE WILD 


My Manager dining the war had hicn buying up oxen for 
the aiiny. He told nie that he had then, down in the 
Masai Reser\e, bought Iioin the Masai a number of young 
oxen, which were offspring of Masai cattle and Buffalo. 
It is a null h deb<it(‘d ijiiestion w hether it is possible to 
iross domestic .inimals with the* game; many people have 
tric’d to' create a t\pe of small hoisc* fitted to the country, 
b\ breeding fiom /cbia and holies, though I myself 
ha\e newer secai such c loss-breeds. But m\ Manager 
assnic*i nn that these oxen were really half-Buffalo. They 
had bec’ii, the Masai told him, a much longer time growing 
iij) than the ordinals cattle’, and the Masai, who wxtc 
pioud of them, wcic’ b\ this time pleased to get rid of 
them, as thc’y wc’re sers wild. 

It was found to be hard work to train these oxen for 
the waggon or plough. One- strong soung animal amongst 
them gase ms Manager and his Natise ox-drivers endless 
trouble. He stormed against the men, he broke their 
yokes, he foamed and bellowed: when tied up he shovelled 
up earth in thick black clouds, he turned up the bloodshot 
white of his eses, and blood, the men said, was running 
from his nose. I'he man. like the beast, towards the end of 
their stiuggle, w:is cle.icl l)eat the sweat streaming dow’U 
his aching bods. 

‘ l o break the heait of this ox.’ my Manager narrated, 
1 liad him thrown in the bullocks’ paddock, with his 
four legs tied hard togc tlier. and a rein round his muzzle, 
and even then, as he was King dumb on the ground, long 
scalding jets of steam stoocl out from his nose and terrible 
snorts and sighs came from his throat. I was looking 
forward to seeing him under the yoke for many years to 
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come. I went to bed in my tent and I kept on dreaming 
of this black ox. I was woken np by a big row, the 
dogs barking and the Natises shouting and yelling down 
by the paddock. I'wo herdlx)ys came into my tent all 
trembling aiul told me that they believed a lion liad got in 
amongst the oxen. We r.in clown to the plate and took 
lamps with ns. and I myself brought my rille. As we 
came near to the paddotk the noise died down a little. 
In the light of the lamps I saw a spetklcd thing in.tking 
off. A leopard had been at the tied-up ox. and had eaten 
the right hind-leg off him. We would never come to .see 
him in the voke now. 

■ riien.’ said m\ Man.iger. 1 took my ride .ind shot the 
ox.’ 



THE FIREFLIES 


Mere in ilu* highlands, when the long rains are over, 
and in the (n^t week of Inne nights begin to be cold, 
we gel the (irellies in the woods. 

On an c:\ening sou uill see two or three of them, 
adventnrons lonely stars floating in the dear air, rising 
and lowering, as if upon wa\es, or as if curtseying. 'To 
that rhythm of tlu‘ir flight thev lighten and put out their 
(liininuii\e lamp^. ^'oii ma\ catch th(‘ insect and make it 
sluiu' upon th(‘ palm of \oui hand, gi\ing out a strange 
light, a m\stc“rious message, it lurn^ the flesh pale green 
Ml a small circle- lound it I he ne-\t night there arc 
liuiiclreds and hunclrc:cls in the uoods. 

l-or some reason the\ keep within a certain height, 
lour or li\e* fe-et, abo\e- the ground It is impossible then 
not to imagine’ that a whole croud of children of six or 
sc‘\e*n yeais aic- running ilnough the dark forest carry- 
ing candles, little sticks dipped in a magic tire, joyously 
jumping up and down, ,incl gambolling as they run, 
and swinging theii' small pale torches merrily. The woods 
aic‘ Idled with a wild frolic >c)me life, and it is all per- 
fect 1\ silent. 
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THE ROADS OF LIFE 



When I was a child I was shown a picture, — a kind 
of mo\ing picture inasnuicli as it was created before 
your e\es and while the artist was telling the story 
of it. 'I'liis story was told, every time, in the same 
words. 

In a little round house with a round 
dow and a little triangular gaideii in Iront tliere^ 
lived a man. 

Not far from the house there was a [)oii(l with^ 
a lot of lisli in it. 

One night the man was woken up I)\ a teirible 
noise, and set out in the dark to lind the cause of it. ' 

He took the road to the pond. 

Here the story-telle r began to draw, as upon a 
map of the mo\ements of an arm), a j)laii of the 
roads taken by the man. 

He first ran to the South. Here he stumbled 
over a big stone in the middle of the load, and a little 
farther he' fell into a ditch, got up, fell into a ditch, got 
up, fell into a third ditch, and got out of that. 

Then he saw that lu! had been mistaken, 
ran back to the North, lint lu le again the noise 
to him to come from the South, and he 
ran back there. He first stumbled o\er a bi;. 
the middle of ilie road, then a little later he fell into a 
difeh, got up, fell into another ditch, got up, fell ^in- 
to a third ditch, and got out nf that. 

He now distinctly heard that the noise came 
from the end of the pond. He rushed to the \\^\\\ 
place, and saw that a Ing leakage had been made in 
the dam, and the water was running out with all the * 
fishes in it. He set to work and stopped the hole, and 
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only when this had been done did he go back to bed. 

When now the next morning the man looked out o£ his 
little round tvindow,— thus the tale was finished, as 
dramatically as possible, — what did he see? 

A stork! 



0 

i 


I am glad that I have been told this story and 
I wid remember it in the hour of need. The man 
in the story ^vas eruclly deceived, and had 

0] )staeles put in his way. He must have thought 
What ups and downs! What a luu of ixid luck! 

He must have wondered wh^it was the idea oh all his 
trials, he could not know that it was a stork. But 
through theiii all he kept his purpose in view 
nothing made him turn round and go luniic, he 
finished his course, he kept his faith. Lliat man 
had his rcuard. In the moining* he saw the stork. He must 
have laughed out loud then. 

'The tight pLice, the daik pit in which I am now 

1) ing\ of what bird is it the talon? When the design of 
my life is completed, shall I, shall other people see a 
stork. 

Itifandtini, jubes renovare dolorem. Troy in 

flames, seven \ears of exile, thirteen good ships lost. 
A\’hat is to come out of it? ‘rnsurpassed elegance, majestic 
stateliness, and sweet tenderness.' 

You are bewildered when you read the second article 
of faith of the Cdiristiau Church: That He was crucified, 
dead and buried, that He went down into Hell, and also 
did rise again the third da), that He ascended into 
Heaven, and from thence >hall come again. 

What ups and downs, as terrible as those of the man 
in the story. 'What is to come out of all this? — The 
second article of the Creed of half the world. 



ESA’S STORY 


At the time of the war I had a Cook named F.sa, an 
old man of much sense and a gentle disposition. One 
day when I was in Mackinnon's f^rorery shop in Nairobi, 
buying lea and spices, a small lady with a sharp face 
came up to me and remarked that she knew Ksa was in 
my service; I said that it was so. ‘Rut he has been with 
me before,’ said the Iad\. ‘and I want him back.’ I said 
that I was sorrv about that, as she would not gel him 
‘Oh. I do not know al)out that.’ she said. ‘Mv husband 
is a Go\ eminent Offu ial. W ill vou please tell Ksa when you 
go home, that I want him back, and that if he does not come 
he will be taken for the Carrier C.or|)S? I understand,’ slu‘ 
added, ‘that vou ha\e got enough senvants uithout F'sa ’ 

I did not tell F>a of these happenings straight awa\. 
only the next evening did I reme mber about them, and 
told him that I had met his old mistress, and of what 
she had said to me. Fo m\ surprise Ksa was immediate ^ 
beside himself with fear and despair. ‘Oh, why did sou 
not tell me at once, .Memsahib!’ said he, ‘the lady will do 
what she has told you, and I must lease sou to-night.’ 
‘That is all nonsense,’ I said. ‘I do not think that thev 
can take you like that.’ ‘(iod help me,’ said F"sa. ‘I am 
afraid it may be too late already.’ ‘Rut svhat am I to do 
for a Cook, Esa?’ I asked him. ‘Well.’ said F'sa, ‘You will 
not have me for a C‘ook either when I am with the 
Carrier Corps, nor when I am lying dead, as I shall surelv 
then be very soon.’ 

So deep svas the fear of the Carrier (]orps in the people 
in those days that F’sa would not listen to anything f 
had to say. He asked me for the loan of a hurricane 
lamp, and set off in the night to Nairobi, with svhat 
belongings he had in the w^orld tied up in a cloth. 
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Esa was away from the farm for nearly a year. During 
that time I saw him a couple of times in Nairobi and 
once I passed him on the Nairobi road. He was growing 
old and thin, and drawn in the face, in the course of 
this year, his dark round head was going grey on the top. 
In the town he would not stop to speak to me, but when 
W'* met on the flat road and I pulled up rny car, he 
put down the (hi( ken-coop which he was carrying on his 
head, and settled clown to a talk. 

He had, as before, a gentle manner, but all the same 
he was changed, and it was now' dillitult to get into con- 
tact with him; he remained, all through our conversa- 
tion, absent-minded, as if at a clistanee. He had been 
ill-used l)\ fate, and deadly fiightcned, and had had to 
draw upon resources unknown to me. and through these 
c‘X])erienees he had become* chastened or clarified. It 
was like' talking with an old ac cpiainianc e w'ho has entered 
upon his iiositiate in a inonasters. 

He asked me about things on the farm, taking it, as 
Native sersants usually do. that his tellow-scr\ants in his 
absence were l)cha\ing as badly as possible to the white 
master. ‘When will the' wai be o\c*r.^’ he asked me. I 
said that I had been told that now it would not last 
much longer. ‘It it lasts ten ycais longer/ he said, ‘vou 
must know that 1 sh.ill h.i\e forgotten to make the 
dishes you ha\e taught me.’ 

dhc* mind of the little* old Kikuyu, upon the road 
across the plains, was lunning upon the same line as 
that of Brillat Savarin, who said that if the Resolution 
had lasted lise years longei, the art of making a chicken- 
ragout would have been Ic^st. 

It was olnious that Esa’s regrets were mainly on my 
behalf, and to put an end to his commiserations I asked 
liim how' he was himself. He thought my ciuestion over 
for a minute, there were thoughts which had to be col- 
lected from far away before he could answer. ‘Do you 
temember, Memsahib?’ he said in the end, ‘that you said 
it was hard on the oxen of the Indian firewood-contractors 
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to be inspanned every day, and never to have a whole 
day’s rest, as the farm oxen have got? Now, with the 
lady, I am like an Indian firewood-eontraetor’s ox.’ Esa 
looked away when he had spoken, apologetically, — Natives 
have in themsehes very little feeling for animals; my 
saying about the Indian’s oxen probably had struck him 
as very far-fetched. 1 hat now he should, on his own, conic 
back to it for himself, was to him an unaccounlable 
thing. 

During the war it w^s to me a cause of miuh annoy- 
ance that all letters, which I wrote or received, were 
opened by a little sleepy Swedish (a‘nsor in Naiiobi. 
He can never ha\e found aiu thing the least suspi(ioll^ 
in them, but he came, I belies e. within a monotonous 
life, to take an interest in the people on whom the\ 
turned, and to read in\ letters as sou rcMcI a serial in a 
magazine. I used to add in ms own letters a few tlneais 
against our Cleiisor, to be earned out alter the (iid ol 
the war, for him to read. W’hen the end ol the war (,mie 
he may ha\e remembeaed these threats, oi he ma\ on bis 
own have woken up and lepented; in an\ .c.ise he se nt 
a runner to the farm uitli news ol the Armistice. 1 was 
alone in the house when the lunner aiiivcd; I walked 
out in the wc^ods. It was \eiN silent there, and it was 
strange to think that it was siliait on the fronts of Er.ime 
and Elandeis as well,- -all the guns had been stilled. In 
this stillness Europe and .Atrica .seemed lunr to one an 
other, as if \ou could have walked by the: forest-path on 
to Vimy Ridge. When I came back to the house I saw 
a figure standing outside. It was Esa with his bundle. Il(‘ 
at once told me that he had come back and that he had 
brought me a present. 

Esa’s present was a picture, framed and undei glass, 
of a tree, vers carefully penned down in ink, every oiu’ 
of its hundred leaves painted a clear green. Upon each 
leaf, in diminutive Arabic letters, a word was written 
in red ink. I take it that the writings came out of the 
Koran, but Esa was incapable of explaining what they 
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meant, he kept on wiping ofF the glass with his sleeve 
and assuring me that it was a very good present. He 
told me that he had had the picture made, during his 
year of trial, by the old Mohammedan priest of Nairobi, 
it must have taken the old man hours and hours to print 
it down. 

’.sa now stayed with me till he died. 



THE IGUANA 


In the Reserve I have sometimes come uj)on the Iguana, 
the big lizards, as they were sunning themselves upon a 
flat stone in a river-bed. I hey are not pretty in shajH\ 
but nothing can be imagined more beautiful than theii 
colouring. They shine like a heap of precious stones or 
like a pane cut out of an old church window. When, as you 
approach, they swish away, there is a flash of a/ure, 
green and purple oxer the stones, the colour seems to b(“ 
standing behind them in the air. like a comet’s luminous 
tail. 

Once I shot an Iguana. I thought that I should be able 
to make some pretty things from his skin. A strange 
thing happened then, that I have nc‘\er afterwards foi 
gotten. As I went up to him. where* he was lying dead 
upon his stone, and actuallv while I was walking tlu* 
few steps, he faded and grew [)ale, all colour died out ol 
him as in one long sigh, and hv the time that I loiuhed 
him he xyas grey and dull like a lump of concrete. It uas 
the live impetuous blood pulsating within the animal, 
which had radiated out all that glow and s|)lencloiu 
Now that the flame was put out, and the soul had flown, 
the Iguana was as dead as a sandbag. 

Often since I have, in some sort, shot an Iguana, and 
I have remembered the one of the Reserve. Tp at 
Meru I saw a young Native girl with a bracelet on. t 
bather strap two inches wide, and embroidcrc?d all o\(M 
with very small turquoise-coloured beads which varied 
a little in colour and played in green, light blue and ultra 
marine. It was an extraordinarily live thing; it seemed 
to draw breath on her arm, so that I wanted it for myself, 
and made Farah buy it from her. No sooner had it 
come upon my own arm than it gave up the ghost. It was 
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nothing now, a small, (heap, purrhased article of finery. 
It had been the play of colours, the duct between the 
turquoise and the ‘n6grc’, — that quick, sweet, brownish 
black, like peat and black pottery, of the native’s skin, — 
that had created the life of the bracelet. 

In the Zoological Museum of Pietermaritzburg, I have 
se ii, in a stulfed deep-water fish in a showcase, the 
same combination of lolouring, which tliere had survived 
death; it made me wonder what life can well be like, on 
tlie bottom of the sea, to send up something so live and 
.lii ). I stood in .Merit and looked at my pale hand and at 
the dead bracelet, it was as if .m injustice had been done to 
a noble thing, as it tinth had been suppressed. So sad 
did it seem th.it 1 remembered the saving of the hero in a 
hook that 1 had read as a child: I have coiupiered them 
.ill, hut I am standing amongst ‘graves.’ 

In a toreign country ;md with foreign sjiecies of life 
one should t.ike measuus to find out whether things 
will be keeping their \alue when dead. I’o the settlers 
of K.ist .\fiiia I give the advice; ‘For the sake of your 
own eyes .mcl he.nt, shoot not the' Iguana.’ 



FARAH AND THE 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Once a friend at home wrote out to me and desiribed 
a new staging of ‘The Mercliant of Venice.’ In the 
evening as 1 was leading the letter over again, the 
play became vivid to me. and seemed to fill the house, so 
much, that I called in Farah to talk with him about it, 
and explained the plot of the comedy to him. 

Farah, like all people ot African blood, liked to heai 
a story told, but only when he was sure that he and I 
were alone in the house, did he consent to listen to one 
It was therefore when the houseboss were back in theii 
own huts, and any passer-l)\ from the farm, looking in 
through the windows, would have believed him and nu‘ 
to be discussing household matters, that I narr.ited, and 
he listened, standing up immcnable at the end ot the 
table, his serious eyes on my face. 

Farah gave his full attention to the affairs of Antonio. 
Bassanio and Shylock, Heie was a big, complicated biisi 
ness deal, somewhat on the verge of the law, the real 
thing to the heart of a Somali. He asked me a (juestion 
or two as to the clause of the pound of flesh: it oh 
viousK seemed to him an eccentric, but not imjxissible 
agreement; men might go in for that sort of thing. And 
here the story began to smell of blood, — his interest in it 
rose. W’hcn Portia came upon the stage, he pricked lli^ 
ears; I imagined that he saw her as a woman of his 
own tribe. Fatima with all sails set, crafty and insinuating, 
out to outman man. Cloloured people do not take side's in 
a tale, the interest to them lies in the ingeniousness of the 
plot itself; and the Somali, who in real life have a strong 
sense of values, and a gift for moral indignation, give these 
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a rest in their fiction. Still, here Farah’s sympathy was with 
Shylork, who had come down with the cash; he repugned 
his defeat. 

‘What?’ said he. ‘Did the Jew give up his claim? He 
should not have done that. The flesh was due to him, 
it was little enough for him to get for all that money.' 

‘lint what else could he do/ I asked, ‘when he must 
not take one drop of blood?’ 

‘Meinsahib/ saifl Farah, ‘he could have used a red- 
hot knif(‘. 1 h.if biings out no blood.’ 

‘Hut,’ I said, ‘he was not allowed to take either more 
or less than one pound of flesh.’ 

‘And who,’ said Farah. ‘would hast* been frightened by 
that, exa(tl\ a Jew? He might ha\e taken little bits at a 
lime, with a small scale at hand to weight it on, till 
he had got just one pound. Had the Jew no friends to 
gi\ (' him adv u c ?’ 

All Somalis have in their countenance something ex- 
ceedingly dram.itic. Farah, with the slightest change of 
mien and caiiiage, now look on a dangerous aspect, as 
if he weie realls in the Court of Venice, putting heart 
into his friciid 01 partner Shslock, in the face of the 
crowd of Antonio’s friends, and of the Doge of Venice 
himself. His (‘\es flickered up and down the figure of 
the Merchant befoie him, with the breast bared to the 
knife. 

‘Look, Meinsahib/ he said, ‘he could ha\e taken small 
bits. \er\ small. He could base done that man a lot 
of harm, e\en a long time before he had got that one 
pound of his flesh.’ 

I said: ‘Hut in the sior\ the Jew ga\e it up.’ 

’\c‘s, that was : gieat [Mt\. Memsahib.’ said Farali. 



THE ELITE OE BOURNEMOUTH 


I iiad as iu'i^;hb()ur a scttU-r who had hccii a dodor 
at home. Oiuc, when the wife of one of iny houseboss 
was about to die in t hildbirih. and I (onid not get into 
Nairobi, because the long rains had ruined the roads, 
I wrote to niv neighlrour and asked him to do me tlie 
great sets ice to come o\er and help her. lie very kindb 
came, in the midst of a terrible thundei storm and torrents 
of tropical rain, attd, at the last moment, by his skill, 
he sa\ed the life of the wotitati and the child. 

Afterwards he wrote me a letter to say, that alihoiigli 
he had for once, oti m\ appeal, treated a N'.itive. 1 tmist 
understand that he could not let that sort of thitig o((m 
again. I myself would fully rcali/e the f.ut, he felt (oii 
vinccd, when he itiformed tne th.tt he had before non 
practised to the Flite of Bournemoutli. 



OF PRIDE 


'he iicif^hhoui hood o\ ihc (;an)e Rcseivc and the 
pres' iue, outside oiii boiindary, ot the big game, gave 
a j)artieuia» ( haiaetei to the farm, as it we had been the 
neighbours of a great king. Veiy proud things were about, 
and made their neai ness ielt. 

I'he barbarian loses his own pride, and hates, or dis- 
believes in, the pride ot others. I will be a civilized 
being, I will love the pride ot ms adsersaries, of my 
Ml V ants, and inv loser; and my house shall be, in all 
humilit), in the wildeiness a tisili/ed place. 

Ihide IS taith in the idea that God had, svhen he made 
Us. A proud man is conscious ol the idea, and aspires to real- 
ize it. He does not stiise towards a happiness, or comtort, 
which mas be iindesant to (iod’s idea of him. His success 
is the idea ol (>ocl, successUdls carried through, and he is in 
lose w ith his destiny. As the good citizen finds his happiness 
111 the iullilment of his duts to the community, so does the 
])roud man find his happiness in the fulfilment of his fate. 

People who base no piide aie not aware ot any idea of 
(iod in the making ot them, and sometimes ihes make sou 
doubt that there has eser been much of an idea, or else it 
lias been lost, and who sliall find it again? They base got to 
acce|)t as success what otheis wan ant to be so. and to take 
I heir happiness, and esen their ewn seises, at the cjuotation 
ol the das. Thev tremble, with reason. l)cfore their fate. 

Love the pride of God beyond all things, and the 
pride of your neighbour as your own. Ahe pride of 
lions: do not shut them up in Zoos. The pride of your 
dogs: let them not grow fat. Love the pride of sour 
tellow-pariisans. and allow them no self-pity. 

Love the pride of the conquered nations, and leave 
them to honour their father and their mother. 



THE OXEN 


Saturday allcinooii waN a blessed time on the iarm. 
First of all, there would now be no mail iu till Monday 
afternoon, so that no distressing business letters lould 
reach us till then, and this fatt in itself seemed to dose 
the whole plate in. as within an enteinie. Setondh, 
everybody was looking forward to the day of Siindav, 
when the\ would rest or plav all the da\ . and the Stpiatteis 
could work on their own land. I he thought of the oxen 
on Saturday pleased me more than all oihei things. 1 
used to walk down to their padilotk at six o’clock, when 
thes were coming in aftei the da\’s work and a lew houis’ 
grazing. I o-morrow, I thought, they would do nothing 
but gia/e all das. 

W’e had one hundred and thirrs-iuo oxen on the faiin. 
which meant eight working teams and a few spare' oxen. 
\ow in the golden dust ot the sunset they e.ime wandeiing 
home across the plain in a long row, walking sealately, 
as they .did all things; while I sat se:datel\ on the leiue 
of the paddock, smoking a cigvtreite of peace, and watching 
them. Here came N\ose, Xgufu and Farii, with Msungn. 
which means a white man. I he diivers also often gi\e 
to their teams the proper n.nnes of white men. and Dela 
mere is a common iitime in an ox. Here came old Malinda. 
the big \eIlow ox that I likecl best of the lot; his skin 
w^as strangely marked with shadowy figures, like stai fishes, 
from which pattern perhaps he had his name, for Malinda 
means a skirt. 

.As in civili/ed countries all people have a chronic 
bad conscience towards the slums, and feel uncomfortable 
when they think of them, so in Africa you liave got a 
bad conscience, and feel a pang, when you think of the 
oxen. But towards the oxen on tlie farm, I felt as, 1 
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sU|)j)osc, a king will be- feeling towards his slums: 'You 
are I, and I am you.’ 

'The oxen in Africa have carried the heavy load of 
the advance of European civilization. Wherever new 
land has been broken they have broken it, panting and 
pulling kntre-deep in the soil before the ploughs, the 
long whips in the air over them. Where a road has been 
made they have made it; and they have trudged the 
iron and tools through the land, to the yelling and 
shouting of the drivers, by tracks in the dust and the 
long grass of the plains, before there ever were any 
roads. They have been inspanned before daybreak, and 
have swc'ated up and down the long hills, and across 
dungas and river-ljeds, through the burning hours of 
the clay. I he whips have marked their sides, and you 
will oft' i> se e oxeti that have had an eye, or both of 
thetn, taken awav bv the long cutting whiplashes. The 
waggoti oxeti of m.ttiv Indian and white contractors 
worked everv d.av. all their lives through, and did not 
know of the .Sabb.ith. 

It is a stiatige thitig that we have done to the oxen. 
The bull is in a cotistant stage of fury, rolling his eyes, 
shovelling up the earth, upset by everv thing that gets 
within his range of vision. — still he has got a life of his 
own, fire cotnes frotn his nostrils, and new life from his 
loitis; his clavs ate filled with his vital cravings and satis- 
factions. ,\11 of that we have taken away from the oxen, 
and in reward we have claimed their existence for otir- 
selvc's. The oxeti walk along within our own daily life, 
pulling hard all the time, creatures without a life, things 
made for our use. Ihev have moist, limpid, violet 
eyes, .soft muzzles, silkv ears, thev are patient and dull 
in their ways; sotnetitnes thev look as if they were think- 
ing about things. 

There was in my time a law against bringing a waggon 
or cart on the roads without a brake, ancl the waggon- 
drivers were supposed to put on the brakes down all the 
long hills of the country. But the law was not kept; half 
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the waggons and carts on the roads had no brakes to them, 
and on the others the brakes were but rarely put on. This 
made downhill work terribly hard on the oxen. 'I'hey had 
to hold the loaded waggons up with their bodies, they laid 
their heads back under tlte labour until their horns 
touched the hump on their back: tlieir sides went like .i 
pair of bellows. I have many times seen the carts of the 
firewood merchants which came along the Ngong Road, 
going into Nairobi the one after the other, like a long 
caterpillar, gain speed down the hill in the Forest Reserve, 
the oxen violently zigzagging down in front of them. 1 
have also seen the oxen stumble and fall under the weight 
of the cart, at the bottom of the hill. 

The oxen thoitght: ‘.Such is life, and the tonditions 
of the world. Fhcy are hard, hard. It has all to be borne, 
there is nothing for it. It is a terribly difficult thing 
to get the carts down the hill, it is a matter of life and 
death. It cannot be helped.’ 

If the fat Indians of Nairobi, who owned the (.nts, 
could have brought themselves to pav two Rupees and 
have the brakes put in order, or if the slow young 
Native driver on the top of the loaded cart, had had it 
in him to get off and put on the brake, if it w'.is there, 
then it. could have been hclp«‘d. and the oxen (ould 
have walked quietly down the hill. But the oxen did not 
know, and went on, day after day, in their heroic and 
desperate struggle, with the conditions of life. 



OF THE TWO RACES 


: lie relation between the white and the black race in 
Alricri in many ways resembles the relation between the 
two sexes. 

If the one of the two sexes were told that they did 
not play any greater part in the life of the other sex, 
than this other sex pla\s witliiii their own existence, 
they would be shocked and hurt. If the lover or the 
husband were told that he did not play any greater part 
in the life of his wife or his mistress, than she played in 
his own existence, he would be pu//led and indignant. 
If a wife 01 a mistress were told that she did not play 
any greater pait in the life of her husband or her lover, 
than he pLived in her life, she would be exasperated. 

rile real old-time men’s story that w’as never meant 
to get to the ears of women, goes to prove this theoiy; 
and the talk of the women, when they sit amongst them- 
selves and know that no man can hear them, goes to 
prove it. 

The tales that white people tell vou of their Native 
servants are conceived in the same spirit. It they had 
been told that they plaved no more important part in 
the lives of the Natives than the Natives played in their 
own lives, they would have bc‘en highlv indignant and 
ill at ease. 

If you had told the Natives that thev played no greater 
part in the life of the white [xople than the white people 
played in their lives, they would never have believed 
you, but would have laughed at you. Probably in Native 
circles, stories are passing al)out, and being repeated, 
which prove the all-absorbing interest of the white people 
in the Kikuyu or Kavirondo. and their complete depen- 
dence upon them. 



A WAR-TIME SAFARI 


When the war broke out, ni\ luisbaiid and tlu‘ two 
Swedish assistants on tlie farm volunteered and wem 
down to the German border, where a |)rovisional In- 
telligence Service was being organized by Lord l)elamer(‘. 
I was then alone on the farm. But shortly afterwards 
there began to be talk of a Com eniration Camp for the 
white women of the countrv; thev were believed to be 
exposed to danger from the Natives. 1 was thoroughly 
frightened then, and thought: If I am to go into a 
ladies’ C'onceniration C’amp in this (outury for months— 
and who knows how long the war is going to last? — I 
shall die. A few days later I got the thame to go, with a 
young Swedish farmer, a neighbour of ours, to Kijabe. 
a station higher up the railwav line, and there to be in 
charge of a camp to which the runners from tlu* border 
brought in their news, which had then to be telegraphed 
on to Headcjuai ters in Nairol)i. 

At Kijabe I had mv tent near the station, amongst 
stacks of firewood for the railwav engines. .\s the rimners 
came in at all hours of the (Lin or night, I came to 
W'ork much together w ith the (ioan Stationmastei . Me 
was a small, mild man, with a burning thirst for know 
ledge, unaffected l)y the war around him. He asked me 
many cjuestions of my countrv, and made me teach him 
a little Danish, which he thought would at some time 
come in highly useful to him. He had a small l^oy ol 
ten, named Victor; one day as I walked up to the station, 
through the trellis-work of the Verandah, I heard him 
going on teaching Victor his grammar; ‘Victor, what is 
a pronoun? — What is a pronoun, Victor? — You do not 
know? — Five hundred times have I told you!’ 

Fhe people down by the border kept on demanding 
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provisions and arninunilion to be sent to them; my hus- 
band wrote and insiriuied me to load up four ox-waggons 
and to send them down as soon as j)ossible. But I must 
not, he wrote. let them go without a white man in charge 
of them, for nol)ody knew where the Germans were, 
and the Masai were in a state of high excitement at the 
idc" of war, and on the mo\e all o\er the Reserve. In 
those days the (ieimans wx*ie siipj^osed to be everywhere, 
and we ke[)t sentinels In the great railway bridge of 
Kijabe to prevent them blowing it up. 

I engaged a >oung South Alii(an, b\ the name of 
Klapproit. to go with tiu* waggons, l)ut when then were 
all loaded up. on the cnening btfoie the exj)edition was 
to start off, he was ariested as a (leiinan. He was not a 
(ierman, and could |)io\e it. so that onh a short time 
altei wards he got out ol the ariest and changed his name. 
But at I hat !:our I saw in his arrestation, the finger of 
(iod. for now theie was nobod) but me to take the waggons 
through the couniiN. Atul in the earh morning, while the 
old constellations of the stars were still out, we set off 
down the long c*ndlc‘ss Kijabe Hill, with the great plains 
ol the Masai Keseine. -iron guw in the faint light of the 
dawn.--spieacl at our ic‘et. with Iain[)s lied under the 
waggons, swinging, and with much shouting and cracking 
ol whips. I had four w.iggoiis. with a full team of sixteen 
oxen to each, and li\e spare oxen, and with twent\- 
one Noting KikuMis and three Somalis: Farah, Ismail, 
the gun be at ei. and an old cook also named Ismail, a 
vc'i) noble old man. Mv dog Dusk wdlkecl bv nn side. 

It was a pity that the j)olic<\ when arresting Klapp- 
rott, had at the same time arrested his mule. I had not 
been able to reco\er it in all Kijabe. so that for the first 
few days I had to walk in the dust beside the waggons. 
But later I bought a mule and saddle from a man whom 
I met in the Reserve, and again some time after a mule 
for Farah. 

I was out then for three months. When we came down 
to our place of destination, we were sent off again to col- 
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Icci the stores of a big American shooting Safari that 
had been camping near the border, and had left in a 
hurry at the news of the war. From tliere the waggons 
had to go to new places. I learned to know the fords and 
water-holes of the Masai Reserve, and to speak a little 
Masai. Ihe roads everywhere were unbelievably bad, 
deep with dust, and barred with blocks of stone tallci 
than the waggons; later we travelled mostly across the 
plains. I he air of the African highlands went to ni) head 
like wine, I was all the time slightly drunk with it, and 
the joy of these months was indescribable. I had been 
out on a shooting Salaii beloie. but I had not till now 
been out alone with .Africans. 

1 he Somali and I, who lelt lesponsible for the Ch)\ern 
ment’s |)ropeit\, li\ed in constant tear of losing the oxen 
from lions. 1 he lions were on the roatl, following after the 
big trans[K)rts of supplies of sheep and provisions, which 
now tontinualh wcie tra\elling along it to the bolder. In 
the early mornings, as we chove on, we could see, for a 
long way, the fresh spoor of the lions in the dust, u|)on 
the waggon-tracks of the load. At night, when the oxen 
were outspannecl, there was ahvavs a risk of lions round 
the camp frightening them, and making them stampede 
and spr^*ad all o\cr the country, where we would never 
find tlieni again. So we built tall circular fences of thorn 
tiees round our outspanning and camping places, and sat 
up with rifles by the c,unp-fires. 

Here both Farah and Ismail, and old Ismail himself, 
felt at such a safe distance from civilization that their 
tongues were Ic^osened, and they would narrate strange 
happenings of Somaliland, or tales out of the Koran, and 
the Arabian Nights. Both Farah and Ismail had been to 
sea, for the Somali are a seafaring nation, and w^re, I 
believe, in old days, great pirates of the Red Sea. I hey 
explained to me how' every live creature on the earth has 
got its replica at the bottom of the sea: horses, lions, 
women and Giraffe all live down there, and from time 
to time have been observed by sailors. They also recounted 
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tiilcs of horses whieh live at the bottom of the rivers 
of Somaliland, and at full-moon nights come up to the 
g] ass-land to (opulate with the Somali mares grazing there, 
and breed foals of wonderlul beauty and swiftness. The 
vault of the noeturiial sky swung back over our heads as 
we sat on, tu w (onstellations of stars came up from the 
Ka^:. I he smoke frf)m the (iie in the cold air carried long 
sparks with it, the fresh firewood smelt sour. From time 
to time the oxen suddc‘nly all at ome stirred, stamped and 
scjuce/ed together, sniffing up in the air, so that old Ismail 
would climb on to the top of the loaded waggon, and 
there swing his lamp, to observe and to frighten off 
anything that might be about outside the fence. 

W^c had main grc‘at achentures with lions: ‘Beware 
ol Siawa,’ said tin* Native leader of a transport going 
North, whom we met on the road. ‘Do not camp here, 
i'hcrc are two hundied lions at Siawa.’ So w'c tried to 
get past Si.iwa before nightfall, and luirricd on, and as 
haste makes waste on a Safari more than anywhere else, 
about sunset a wlieel ol the* last waggon stuck on a big 
stone, and it could go no f.uther. W hile I was now hold- 
ing the lamp to the people working to lift it off, a lion 
ti)ok one ol our spare oxen not three yards from me. 
Bv shouting and cracking the whips, for my rifles were 
with the Safari, we managed to frighten off the lion, 
and the ox. that had run awas with the lion on his back, 
came back to us, but it had been badly mauled, and died 
a couple of days later. 

Many other strange things happened to us. .\i one 
time an ox drank up all our suppU of paraffin, died on 
us, and left us without light of any kind until we got to 
an Indian dhuka in the Reserse, deserted by the owner, 
where strangely some of the goods were still untouched. 

We were for a week camped close to a big camp of 
the Masai Morani, and the young warriors, in w^ar-paint, 
with spears and long shields, and head-dresses of lion- 
skin, were round my tent day and night, to get news of 
the war and of the Germans. My own people of the 
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Safari liked this camp, because here thc'y bought milk 
from the Morani's herd of cattle that trekked about 
with them and was herded by the young Masai boys, 
the Laioni, who as yet are too >oung to become warriors 
I'he jiuenile Masai soldier-girls, very lively and [)rett\, 
came into my tent to call on me. They would always 
ask for the loan of mv hand mirror, and. when tins 
held it up to one another, thev bared their two rows of 
shining teeth to the iniiror. like aiigrv \ouiig carnixora 

All news of the movements of the enemy had to pass 
through I.ord nelamere‘s camp. Rut l.ord Oelimcie was 
moving all over the Reserxe in such incredibly swift 
marches, that nobcKlv e\er knew ulurc* his camp was tn 
be found. I had nothitig to do with Intelligence W'ork. 
but I wondered how the svstem worked for the* [)c*oplc 
employed in it. Once m\ wax took me xvithin a couple 
of miles of Lord Delamere’s cam]), and 1 ro(lc‘ oxe r with 
Farah and had tcM xsith him. The place', although hc' was 
to break camp next dax. xvas like* a citx, swarming with 
.Masai. For he xvas alwaxs verx friendix with them, and 
in his camp thex xvere so well ic'galed that it had beconu* 
like the lion’s den of the fable: all footsteps turning 
in and none out. A .Masai runner, sent with a lc*fter 
to LoreV Delamcrc-’s cam|), xvould ncxei shoxv himsc'lf 
again xvith an ansxvcr. Ford Delamere. in the* centre of the 
stir, small, and excec'dinglv polite and courteous as ever, 
his white hair doxvn on his shoulde rs, sc'c*mc'd eminentlx 
at ease here, told me everx thing .d)out the xvar, and 
offered me tea xvith smoked milk in it, after the .Masai 
fashion. 

M) people shoxvcxl gre at foi c he at anc e with mx ignor 
ante of oxen, harness and Safari waxs; they xvc'ic* indeed 
as keen to cover it up as I xvas mxself. I hex xvorked 
well for me all througli the .Safari, and never grumhh'd, 
although in my inex[)erienc e I asked more of everyone, 
both men and oxen, than could really be expected of 
them. They tarric'd bath-water for me on their heads a 
long way across the plain, and xvhen we outspanned at 
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noon, they consirm.tcd a canopy against the sun, made 
out ol spears and blankets, for me to rest under. They 
were a little stared of the wild Masai, and mudi disturbed 
[>y the idea of the (iermans, of whom strange rumours 
went al>out. Under the ciu unistanees I was to the ex- 
pedition. I believe, a kind of Ciuardian Angel, or mascot. 

::ix months before the outbreak of the war, I had 
lirst (oine out to Africa, on the same boat as General 
von I.etttjw Voibeck, who was now the highest in com- 
mand ot the (icrman foues in Kasi .Mtica. 1 did not 
know then that he was going to be a heio, and we had 
made bieiids on the jouines. When we dined together 
in Mombasa. l)elou‘ he wint farlhei on to langanvika 
and 1 went npcountiv. lu* gave me a photogia[)h of him- 
sell in inntoim »ind on hoiseback. and wiote on it: 

this Fnuidis (III I FnU' 

1st (luf (Inn Ruckni drs Ffnilc* 

Fnd dir (>rsundlint drs I.rihrs 
. I ni Hiisrn d(‘s H 

faiah, who had tome to meet me in Aden, and who 
had seen the (itaieial aiul been aware that he was my 
liieiid, had taken the |)hotogiaph with him on tlie Safari 
and kept it with the monev and the kevs ot the 
expedition to show to the Citiman soldiers it we were 
made i)iisoners. and he attached great value to it. 

How beautiful weie the evenings of the .Masai Reserve 
when after sunset we ai rived at the river or the water- 
hole where we were to outsj>an. travelling in a long 
tde. 1 he plains with the tlu)intrees on them were alreadv 
cjuite dark, but the aii was tilled with elaritv. — and 
over our heads, to the West, a single star which was to 
glow big and radiant in the lourse of the night was now 
just visible, like a silver point in the sky of citrine topaz. 
1 he air was cold to the lungs, the long grass dripping 
wet, and the herbs on it gave out their spiced astringent 
scent. In a little while on all sides the Cicada would 
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begin to sing. The grass was me, and the air, the distant 
iinisible mountains were me, tlie tired oxen were me. 
I breathed with the slight night-wind in llie thorntrees 

After three months 1 was suddenly ordered home. As 
things began to be .s)stematicalh organized and regnlai 
troops came out from Knrope. m\ expedition, 1 believe, 
was found to be somewhat irregnlai. W'e went back, 
passing onr old camping-plaves with heav) hearts. 

I his Salari livetl lor a long time in the inemoiv nl 
the farm. Later on I had main other .Sal.tris, but loi 
some reason,— either beiaiise we had at the time been 
in the service of the (ioveinineiit, .1 sort of Ollicial our 
selves, or because of the war like atmosphere about it. 
— this particular expedition was de.tt to the hearts ol 
the people who liad been on it. 1 hose who had been 
with me then came to look upon theIn^elves as .1 , Satan 
aristocracy. 

.\lanv )ears afterwards they would (oine up to the 
house ami talk about the S.ifari, just to lieshen up theii 
memory of it, and to go thiough one 01 another of out 
adventures then. 



THE SWAHELI NUMERAL SYSTEM 


At the time when I was new in Africa, a shy younjr 
Swedish dairy man was to teach me the numbers in 
Swaheli. As the Swaheli word for nine, to Swedish ears, 
has a dul)ioiis lini;, he did not like to tell it to me, and 
when he had (ounted: Seven, ei^lit,’ he stopped, looked 
away, and said: ‘ I hey have not got nine in Swaheli.’ 

‘You mean,’ I said, ‘that they tan only count as far as 

eiglit?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ he said cpiitkly. ‘ I hey h.ivc got ten, eleven, 
twelve. :ind so on. But thev have not got nine.’ 

‘Docs that work?’ I asked, wondering. ‘What do they 
do when they come to nineteen?’ 

‘ I'hey have not got nineteen either,’ he said, blushing, 
but very firm, ‘nor ninetv. nor nine hundred,’ — for these 
words in Swaheli are constructed out of the number 
nine, — ’But a|)art fiom that thev have got all our num- 
bers.’ 

The idea ot this svstem tor a long time gave me much 
to think of, and for some reason a great pleasure. Here. 
I thought, was a people who have got originality of mind, 
and courage to break with the pedantry of the numeral 
series. 

One, two and three are the oidv three sequential 
prime numbers, I thought, so mav eight and ten be the 
only seejuential even numbers. People might try to prove 
the existence c)f the number of nine by arguing that it 
should be possible to multiply the number of three with 
itself. But why should it be so? If the number of two has 
got no square root, the number of three may just as well 
be without a square number. If you work out the sum 
of digits of a number until you reduce it to a single figure, 
it makes no difference to the results if you have got the 
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number of nine, or any multiple of nine, in it from the 
beginning, so that here nine may really be said to be 
non-existent , and that. I thought, spoke for the Swaheli 
system. 

It happened that I had .it that time .1 housebnv, Zaeh.iii, 
who had lost the fourth finger of his left hand. Peril, ips. 
I thought, that is a eommon thing with Natives, and 
is ilone to f.ieilit.ite their arithmetic to them, when the\ 
are eounting upon their fingers. 

When 1 began to deselop mv idcMs to other people, 
I was stopped, .md eidightened. Vet I h.i\e ^'ill got tlu' 
feeling that theie exists .1 \,iti\i- svstein of nunui.il 
characters without the number of nine in it. which to 
them works well .ind b\ which sou c.in find out mans 
things. 

I base, in tliis connection, reinemlieied ,in old D.inish 
flcrgvm.in who dec hired to me- th.it he did not helicM 
th.it (iod h.id cieated the Kighteent li (ieiitiiis 
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WILL NOT LET THEE GO 
EXCEPT I’HOU BLESS ME’ 


When Ml Aliica in Maidi the lon^ rains begin after 
foul months of hoi, div ucMtliei, the richness of growth 
and the freshness and fiagrance e\eiywhere are over- 
whelming. 

But the fanner holds liac k his heart and dares not 
trust to the gc‘iu*iosity ot naiuie, he listens, dreading to 
hear a decrease in the lo.u ot the tailing rain, the water 
that the c’arth is now drinking in must bring the farm, 
widt all llu vegetable, animal and human life on it, 
through four lainless months to come. 

It is a lovelv sight uluai the loads ol the farm have all 
been tiniual into streams ot lunning water, and the 
fanner wades tlnough the mud with a singing heart, 
out to the lloweiing and dripping totfee-lields. But it 
happens in the middle ot ihe laiin season that in the 
evening the stais show themselves through the thining 
clouds; then he stands outside* his house and stares up, 
as if hanging liinisc-lf on to the skv to milk down more 
lain. He dies to the skv: Ciivi* iiu’ enough and more 
than enough. .\Iv lieait is baud to thee now', and I will 
not Ic't thee go except thou bless me. Drown me if you 
like, but kill me not with ca| lues. No coitus intcriuptus, 
heaven, heaven 1 ’ 

Sometimes a cool, colourless dav in the months after 
the rainy season calls bac.k the time* of the niaika mbayw, 
the bad year, the time' of tlie drought. In those davs the 
Kiku>u used to graze theii eows round mv house, and 
a boy amongst them who had a Hute. from time to time 
played a short tune on it. When I have heard this tune 
again, it has recalled in one single moment all our 
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anguish and despair of the jxist. Ii has got the salt taste 
of tears in it. But at the same time I found in the tune, 
unexpectedly, surprisingly, a vigour, a curious sweetness, 
a song. Had those hard times really had all these in them? 
There was youth in us then, a wild hope. It was during 
those long days that we were all of us merged into a 
unity, so that on another planet we shall recogni/e one 
another, and the things cr> to each other, the cuckoo clock 
and my books to the lean-lleshecl cows on the lawn and 
the sorrowful old Kiku\us: Von also were there. You 
also were part of the Ngong f.irm.' 1 hat bad time blessed 
us and went away. 

I'he friends of the larm came to the house, and went 
away again. I’he\ were* not the kind of j)eople who sta\ 
for a long time in the same place. 1 he\ were not the 
kind of people either who glow old, the) died and ncvei 
came back. But the\ had sat contented b) the Ine, and 
when the house, closing round tiuin, said: ‘1 will not 
let you go except \ou bless me.’ thev laughed and hh ssrd 
it, and it let them go. 

An old lad) sat in a paitv and talked of her life 
She declared that she would like to li\e it all over again, 
and held this fact to piove that she had lived wiselv. I 
thought:. Yes, hei life has been the soil of lilc‘ that 
should reallv be taken twice- betore you can sav that vou 
have had it. An aiietta vou can take- da but not a 

whole piece of music, not a svin|)honv and not a live 
act tragedv either. If it is taken over again it is because 
it has not gone as it ought to have- gone*. 

My life, I will not let vou go e\te|)t )ou bless iiu-, 
but then I will let )ou go. 
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I'HF. ECLIPSK OF THE MOON 


One.' year we liad an edipse of the moon. A short time 
before was to take plate I had tlie following letter 

from the ;.ning Indian .Stationinaster of Kikuyu station: 

‘lIoNoiKi n M\I),\m. I luve been kindly instructed 
that the light of the sun is going to l)e put out for seven 
days runtiing. I.ease alone the railwas trains, I beg you 
kitidly inform me, .is I lieliesc that nobody else will 
kindly inform me. vshethet tluring this period I shall 
leave ins tows to gr.i/e in the surroundings, or shall I 
(ollect il.-'m itito the stabler I have the honour to be, 
.M.id.im, \our obedient sei\;int, P.STEI..’ 



NATIVES AND VERSE 


The Nativt's, who have a strong sense of rhythm, know 
nothing of \erse, or at least did not know anything before 
the times of the schools, where thev were taught hymns. 
One evening out in tlie mai/e (ield, where we had been 
harvesting mai/e. breaking off the robs and throwing 
them on to the o\ carts, to amuse mvsc lf. I spoke to the 
field labourers, who \\eic‘ niostlv quite' voung. in vSwaheli 
verse, d'here was no sc'iisc* in the* verst', thc'V were made' 
for the sake' of the rliMue: ‘Ngumbe na |)enda rhumbe. 

Malasa mba\a. W’.ikainba na kula mamba.’ I'he oxen 
like salt. — whores ate bad. -I hc' XWikamba do (‘at snakes 
It caught tiu' inteiest of the boss, thc'v formed a ring 
round me. I lies werc‘(|uick to unde rstand that the' mean- 
ing in poetrs is ot no c onsc‘(|U(‘n( c‘. and thc'V did not 
question the thesis of the* \erse, but waited eagerlv for 
the rhsme. and laughed at it when it came I tried to make' 
them themsel\(‘s find the rh\me and finish the' |)oem when 
I had begun it. but ihe\ could not, or would not. do that, 
and turned awa\ theii luacis. .\s thev h.id become' used to 
the idea of poe'try, tiies bc'gged : ‘S|)eak ag.iin. Speak 
like rain.’ XVhv thev should feel serse to be like rain I 
do not know. It must ha\e bee'u, liowever, an exprc'ssion 
of applause, since in Africa lain is always longed for and 
welromcd. 



OF THE MILLENNIUM 


At the time when the near letiirn of (Christ to the 
earth had hetome a ceitaintv. a Coiniiiiitee was formed 
to decide iipcm the an .mgciiients toi His reception. After 
some discussion, it sent out a UKulai which prohibited 
all waving and tluowing about ot palm branches as well 
as all cries of ‘Hosanna.’ 

W'hen the Millennium had Ix c n going on for some 
time, and joy was uiii\cnal, (’hrist one evening said to 
Peter that He wanted, when eveivthing was cjuict, to 
go out fr)r a slioit walk with him alone. 

‘W'here do nou want to go. mv l.oid?’ Peter asked. 

‘I should like,’ ainweicd the l.oid, just to take a walk 
from the Pi .tetorium, along that long load, up to the 
Hill of Cahaiv ’ 



KITOSCH’S STORY 


Kilosch’s story has been in the papers. A ease rose 
from it, and a jmy was set lo go througli it Iroin begin 
ning to end, searehing for enlightenment; some of the 
enlightenment will still be found in tite old documents. 

Kitoseh was a >oung N.itixe in the sen ice ol a young 
white settler of Molo, One* Wednesday in June, the’ 
settler lent his brown maie to a liicnd, to ride* to tlie 
station on. He sent Ritosch there* to biing back the 
mare, and told him not to ride her, but to IcmcI her. Ihit 
Kitoseh jumped on to the mare, and rode her back, and 
on Saturday the settler, his master, wms told of the offence 
by a man who had seen it. In {)unishment the settler, 
on Sundas afternoon, had kitoseh lloggc*d. and altei wards 
tied up in his store, and lure late* on Sunday night 
Kitoseh died. 

Upon the matter the High Clourt was set in Nakurii. 
in the Railway Institute*, on the ist of .\ugiist. 

The \ati\es, who gathered and s.it lounel the* Railwa\ 
Institute, will have been wondering what it was all about, 
lo their mind the case was plain, for Kitoseh had died, 
of that there was no doubt, and, according to Natisc 
ideas, a compensation for his death should now^ be made 
to his people. 

But the idea of justice of Kurope varies from that of 
Africa, and, to the jury of white ukmi, the problem of 
guilt and innocence at once presented itself. The verdict 
in the case might be one of murder, of manslaughter, 
or of grievous hurt. I he Judge reminded the jury that 
the degree of an cjffence rc*sts upon the intentions of the 
persons concerned, and not upon the results. What, then, 
had been the intentions, and the attitude of mind, of 
the persons concerned in the Kitoseh case? 
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I o decide upon the intention and attitude of mind of 
the settler, the court had him cross-examined for many 
hours a day. I hey were trying to make up a picture of 
what had happened, and brought in all the details that 
they could lay hands on. It is in this way written down 
that when the settler called Kitosch, he came, and stood 
tli/cc yards away. I his insignifi( ant detail in the report 
is of great effect. Here they are at the opening of the 
drama, th*: white and the black man, at three yards* 
distance. 

But from now on, as the story ad\ances. the balance 
of the picture is broken, and the figure of the settler is 
blurred and grows smaller. It cannot be helped. It be- 
comes only an accessors figure in a great landscape, a 
pale puny face, it loses its wc-ight, and looks like a figure 
cut out in |)aper, and it is blown about, as by a draught, 
by the unknown freedom to do what it likes. 

The sett lei stated that he began by asking Kitosch 
who had gi\c‘n him pe rmission to ride the brown mare, 
and that he lepcalcal this cpiestion forty to fifty times; 
he admitted at the same time that nobod\ could pos- 
sibly have given Kitosch ans such permission. Here 
his perdition begins. In Kngland he would not have 
been able to ask a cjuestion fortv to fifty times, he would 
have been sto[)p('d, in one \\a\ or the other, Mng before 
the fortieth time. Here in .\fi ica were peojile to whom 
he could shric'k the same c]uesiion fifty times over. In 
the end Kitosch answered that he was not a thief, and 
the settler stated that it was as a result of the insolence 
of the .inswer that he had the bov flogged. 

At this point the report has gin a second irrelevant, 
and effective, clc ail. It sa\s that during the flogging, two 
Europeans, who are designated as friends of the settler, 
came over to see him. They hooked on for ten minutes, 
or a quarter of an hour, anci walked away. 

After the flogging the settler could not let Kitosch go. 

Late in the evening, lie tied Kitosch with a rein, and 
locked him into his store. ^Vhen the jury asked him 
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why he did so. he gave an answer that had no sense, he 
said that he wanted to keep sueh a boy from running 
about on the farm. After supper, he went back to the 
store, and found Kitoseh King uiuonscious a little way 
from where he had tied him up. witli the reins loosened. 
He called in his Bagaiula cook, and with his assistance 
tied up the bov tighter than before, with his hands 
fastened to a post at his back, and with his right leg 
tied to a post in front. He h'ft the store, locking the 
door, but half an hour later went l)a(k there, got hold of 
his cook and the kitchen -loto, .and let them nito the 
store, rhen he went to bc-cl. and the next thing he re 
memberecl. he said, u.is that the' I’oto c.ame from the 
store, and told him th.it Kitoscli had died. 

The jur\ kc|)t in mind the' woids th.it the degree of 
of an offence rests ujxin the inicmtion. and looked for an 
intention. I hes wi in into .i numbe r of detailed c|iic‘stions 
about the flogging of Kitosc h. .ind about wh.it hap[)(aied 
after, and as sou read the papers \on seem to see them 
shake tludr he.ids. 

But wh.it now h.id bccai the intcaitiim and the attitude* 
of mind of Kitoseh? This, when gone into, was found 
to be a different thing. Kitoseh had h.id .in intention, 
and in thc'^end it eanu* to weigh in the* sc .lie s of the* case. 
It can be said that b\ his inte*ntion. .ind his .ittitudc* of 
mind, the .African, in hisgr,i\e. sased the Kuropean. 

Kitoseh had not iniieh ojiportunits for exprc'ssing his 
intention. He was locked up in the* store, his message, 
therefore, comes \ers sim[)l\. and in a single gesture*. 
The night-watcli st.ites fh.it he cried all night. But it 
.vas not so, for .it one* o’clock he* t.ilkc'cl witli the loto. 
who WMs in the? store* with him. He; indie. ited to the child 
that he must shout to him. l)CM.iuse the flogging had made 
him deaf. But at one o’clock he asked the loto to loosen 
his feet, and ex|)lainc*d that in an\ c.ise he could not run 
away. Whin the l oto had done as he asked him, Kitoseh 
said to him that he wanted to die. At four, the child said, 
he again said that he wanted to die. A little while after. 
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hr rcxkcd himself from side lo side, cried: ‘I am dead!’ 
and died. 

Three doctors gave evidence in the case. 

I he District Surgec)n, vvhc) had done the post mortem 
examination, pronounced death to be due* to the injuries 
and wounds that he had found on the body. He did not 
believe that any immediate mcMlical attention could have 
saved Kilosch’s life*. 

The two doctors from .\aiiobi, called in for the defence, 
Here, however, of a dilferent mind. 

1 lie flogging in itself, thev held, was not sufficient to 
have causc'd death. An impoitant Tutor came into the 
mattei, not to be ignoucl: that was the will to die. 
On this point, the* first doctor stated, he could speak 
with aiithoriiv, for lu* h.id been in the country twenty- 
five veai>, ind knc*w the Native* mind. Many medical 
men could support him that the wish to die, in a Native, 
had actually caused death. In the prc*sc*nt case the matter 
was [)artic ularlv cleai, for Kitosch had himself said that 
he wanted to die. I hc* second cVic tor bore him up in this 
point of view. 

It was vei V likelv, the doctor now went on, that if 
Kitosch had not taken this attitude, he would not have 
died. li. for instance*, he had eaten something, he might 
not have lost courage, for starvation is known to reduce 
coinage. He added that the wound on the lip might not 
be due to a kick, but might be just a bite by the boy 
himself, in severe pain. 

The doctor, furthermore, did not believe that Kitosch 
would have made up his mind to die till after nine 
o’clock, as by that time he seemed to have tried to escape. 
Neither h.id he died till .ifter nine o’clock. When he had 
been caught in the attempt to escape, and had been 
tied up again, the fact of being a prisoner, the doctor 
said, might have weighed on his minef. 

The two doctors from Nairobi summed up*iheir view 
of the case. The death of Kitosch. they held, was due 
to the Hogging, to starvation, and to the wish to die. the 
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latter being the subject of special emphasis. I'he wish to 
die might, they considered, have been caused by the 
effeefs of the flogging. 

After the doctors* evidence, the case turned uf)on what 
was called in Court ' The wish-to-die theory/-'l he District 
Surgeon, who was the only one who had seen Kitosc h’s 
body, rejected the theory, and gave examples of cancer 
patients of his practice who had wished to die but all 
the same had not died. These people, however, were 
found to have been Furopeans. 

The Jurv in the end gave a verdict of: Criiiltv of 
grie\ous hurt. 1 he same verdict was applied to the 
Natives accused, but it was considered that as they had 
acted under the orders of their master, a Fairo{)ean. it 
would be an injustice to imprison tlu in. Fhc Judge im 
loosed a sentence of two vears R.I. on the settler, and of 
one day on each of the Nati\es. 

It seems to sou. as \ou read the case through, a 
strange, a humiliating fact that the Fairopeans should 
not. in Africa, ha\e power to throw the .African out of 
existence. The countrs is his Native land, and whatevei 
sou do to him, u hc ii he goe s he goes b\ his oun free* 
will, and because he does not want to stay. Who is to 
take the res[)onsihiIit\ for what happens in a house.^ 
The man who owns it, who has inherited it. 

B\ this strong sense in him of what is right ,uid 
decorous, the figure of Kitosch. with his firm will to die, 
although now remosed from us by many years, st.inds 
out with a beaufv of its own. In it is embodied the 
fugilivcriess of the wild things who are. in the liour 
of need, conscious of a refuge* somewhere in existence: 
u!io go when the*\ like*; of whom we can nc*ver get hold. 



SOME AFRICAN BIRDS 


Just ;ii the hc^iniiiiig oi ihc long rains, in the last 
vvccK of March, or the first week of April, I have heard 
the niglitingale in the woods of Africa. Not the full 
song: a few notes onl\, the opening bars of the con- 
ceito, a lehearsal, suddenU slopped and again begun. It 
was as if, in the solitud(‘ of the (hipping woods, some 
one was, in a tree, tuning a small ’cello. It was, how- 
ever, the same melods, and the same abundance and 
sweetness, as weie soon to fill the fencsts of Europe, 
from Sic ilv to Elsinore. 

W’e had the black and white stoiks in .\fiica, the 
birds that build their nests upon the thatched village 
loofs of Xoithein Euiope. I hev look le^s imposing in 
Africa than thev do theie, for here thev had such tall 
and ponderous buds as the .Maiabout and the Secret- 
.11 y Bird to l)e compared to. The storks have got other 
habits in Africa than in Euioj)e, where thev live as in 
m.irried C()U|)les and .are svmbols of domestic happiness. 
Ileie thev are seen togethci in big flights, as in clubs. 
I hev aie c.dlecl loc iist-biicls in .Vfiica, and follow along 
tchen the locust come upon the land, living high on them. 
I hey flv over the pl.iins, too. where there is a grass-fire 
on, circling just in front of the’ advancing line of small 
leaping fl. lines, high up in the scintillating rainbow- 
coloured air, and the giev smoke, on watch tor the mice 
and snakes that run from the live. The storks have a 
gay time in Africa. fUit theii re.il life is not here, and 
when the winds of spring bring b.ick thoughts of mating 
and nesting, their he.irts are turned tow.irds the North, 
they remember old limes and places and fX off. two 
and two, and are slmrtlv after wading in the cold bogs of 
their birth-places. 
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Out on the plains, in the beginning of the rains, 
where the vast stretches of burnt glass begin to show 
fresh green sprouting, there are many hundred plovers. 

The plains always have a maritime air, the open horizon 
recalls the Sea and the long Sea-sands, the wandering 
wind is the same, the i haired grass has a saline smell, 
and when the grass is long it runs in waves all over the 
land. When the white cai nation flowers on the plains 
vou remember the chopping white-specked waves all 
round you as \ou aie tacking up the Sund. Out on the 
plains the plosers likewise take on the appearaiue of 
Sea-birds, and beha\e like Sea-biids, on a heath, legging 
it. on the close grass, as fast as the\ (an tor .i short lime, 
and then rising before \ou\ horse with high shiill shiieks. 
so that the light sk\ is all ali\e with wings .md birds' 
\oices. 

The Caestc'd (aanes, whith tome on to the lU'wb 
rolled and planted mai/e land, to steal the mai/e out of 
the ground, make up foi the lobberv bv being biids of 
good omen, announcing the rain; and also b\ dancing to 
Us. When the tall biids are togethei in laige numbeis. 
It is a fine siglu to see them spiead their wings and 
dance, llieie is much st\le in the dame, and ,i little 
affectation, foi wh\. wlien thc \ can II\, do they jump up 
and clown .js it thc\ weie hedd on to the- caith b\ mag 
netism? 1 he whole ballet has a sacred look, like sonu‘ 
ritual dance; |)eihaps ihc’ cianes are m. iking an altcin])t 
to join IIea\en and caith like* the \singed angels walking 
up and down [acob’s Ladder. With their delicate pale 
gre\ eolouiing. the little black \el\et skull-cap and the 
fan-shaped down, the cianes ha\e all the air of light, 
spbitecl frescoes. When, after the dance, the\ lift and go 
awa , to keep up the s.urecl tone of the show they give 
out, by the wings oi the voice, a clear ringing note, as 
if a gioup of < hurch bells had taken to the wing and were 
sailing off.* You can hear them a long way away, even 
after the birds themselves have become invisible in the 
sky: a chime from the clouds. 
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Vhc (Greater Hornbill was another visitor to the farm, 
and came there to eat the fruits of the Cape-Chestnut 
tree. I'hey are very strange birds. It is an adventure or an 
experience to meet them, not altogether pleasant, for they 
look exceedingly knowing. One morning before sunrise I 
was woken uj) by a loud jabbering outside the house, and 
when I walk(‘d out on the tcTratc I saw forty-one hornbills 
sitting in the trees on the lawn. There they looked less 
like birds than like some fantastic articles of finery set 
on the trc'es here and there by a child. Black they all 
w^re. with th(‘ sweet, noble black of Africa, deep dark- 
ness absorbed through an agc', like old soot, that makes 
soil ic'cl that for elegance, \ igour and \i\acitv no colour 
ri\als black. -Ml the Hornbills were* talking together in 
the merric'st mood, but uith choice deportment, like a 
party of inheritors after a funeral. \ he morning air was 
as clear ,is civst.d, the sombre p.irt\ was bathing in fresh- 
ness and purity, and, behind the trees and the birds, the 
sun came* u|), a dull red ball. ’S'c)!! wonder what sort of a 
das \oti are to get after such an earlv morning. 

Idle Flamingoes ate the most clelicatelv coloured of 
all \frican birds, pink and red like a flying twig of 
an Oleander bush. Tlu's ha\e incrediblv long legs and 
bi/aire and recheiclu’ curscN of their necks and bodies, 
as if from some excpiisitc’ tiaditional [irudery thev were 
making all altitudes and mosenunts in life a' diflicult 
as |)ossible. 

I oncc‘ fra\ dic'd from Port .Said to Marseilles in a 
Frenc h ho.it that had on board a conNignnu'nt of a hundred 
and (iftv Flamingoes, which were going to the Jardin 
d\ii chmatntinn in Marseilles. I hev were kept in large 
dirts cases with can\as sides, ten ii'i each, standing up 
close to one another. I’he keeper, who was taking the 
birds over, told me that he was counting on losing twenty 
per cent of them on a trip. Flies were not macle for that 
sort of life, in rough weather they lost their balance, their 
legs broke, and the other birds in the cage trampled on 
them. At night when the wind was high in the Mediter- 
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rancan and the sliip came down in the waves with a 
thninp, at each wave I heard, in the dark, the Flamin- 
goes shriek. F.very morning, 1 saw the keeper taking out 
one or two dead birds, and throwing them overboard, 
rite noble wader of the Nile, the sister of the lotus, 
which floats over the landscape like a stray cloud of sun- 
H’t, had become a sl.uk duster of |)ink and red feathers 
with a pair of long, thin sticks attached to it. I he dead 
birds floated on the water for a short time, knocking up 
and down in the wake of the ship before they sank. 



PANIA 


I he Dcerhouiul, from having lived for innumerable 
genciations with man, have ac(|Liired a human sense of 
humour, and can laugh. I'heii idea of a joke is that of the 
Natives, who are amused bv things going wTong. Perhaps 
you cannot get abo\e tliis class of humour, until you 
also get an ait. and an established Cduirth. 

Pania was Dusk’s son. I walked with him one day near 
the j)ond, where there was a row ot tall, thin blue- 
gum trees, when he ran away from me up to one of the 
trees and came back again half-was, to make me come 
with him. I went up to the tree, and saw' a Serval-cat 
sitting high up in it. I he Senal-tats take noui chickens, 
so tliat I shouted to a I oto walking l)\, and sent him up 
to the house for mv gun, and when I had it brought, 

1 shot the Sersal eat. She came down from her great 
luight with a thump, and l\uua wa') upon her in a 
second, shaking her and pulling her about. \er\ pleased 
with the peilormance. 

Some time after I again came b\ the same road, past 
the pond; I had been out to shoot paitridge, !vat had 
got none, and both Pania and I weie downcast. All at 
onee Pania Hew up to the farthest tree of the row, barking 
lound it in a state of the highest e\citement. then rushed 
back to me, and again back to the tree. I was pleased 
that I had got my gun with me, and at the prospect 
of a second Serval-cat. for the\ ha\e got pretty, spotted 
skins. I ran uj) to tlie tiee. Hut, when I looked up. there 
was a black domestic cat sitting, \er\ angrv. as high up 
as [)ossible in the swaving top of the tree. I lowered my 
gun. ‘Pania.’ I said, 'vou fool! It's a cat.* 

As I turned round to Pania, he stood at a little dis- 
tance. looking at me and splitting his sides with laughter. 
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When his eyes met mine he pushed up to me, danced, 
wagged his tail, whined, put his feet on my shoulders, 
and his nose to my face, then jumped back again to give 
free course to his laughter. 

He expressed by pantomime: ‘I know. I know. It 
was a tame cat. I knew all the time. Indeed, you must 
excuse me. But if you only knew the figure you cut. 
rushing up to a tame cat with a guti! ' 

.All that d.i>. frotn time to time, he went through the 
same agitation of mind, and the same beh.iviour, ex 
pressing the tnost o\ei whelmingly friendly feelings to 
wards me, and then withdrawing a little to h.ive an 
unhindered laugh. 

.Atid insinuatitig note came into his ft ieniiliness. ■^on 
know,’ he said, ‘that in this house it is otih sou .ind 
Farah that 1 eser laugh at.’ 

tsen in the esening when he was asleej). in front ol 
the fire, I heard him in his sleep gioaning .tnd whim 
pering .1 little with I.tnghtei. I heliese th.tt lie leinem 
bered tlie esent a long time .diet, when we p.issed the 
{Hind and the trees 



ESA\S DEATH 


Ks,< who was taken awa\ from me during the war, 
after the aiinistiee came l)a( k and lived on the farm 
pearefnll>. He liad a wife l)\ the name of Mariammo, 
a thin, black, harduoiking woman, who tarried fire- 
wc/od to the house, k'sa was the gcaitlest servant I ever 
had. .ind <|iiairelled wiili nobodv. 

Ibil something had ha|)|)en(‘d to K^a in his exile, and 
he had (oine back changed Sometimes I was afrairl that 
he* might impc ic eptibh die on me*, like a j)lant that has 
had its roots c ut thtoiigh. 

Fsa Was iiiv (’ook. but he did not like to cook, he 
wanted to be* a gardenc i Plants were the* onlv things for 
which he* had pieservcd a teal live interest Rut while I 
had another gaidener I h.id no othei (look, and so held 
back Fsa in the* kitchen 1 had promised him that he 
should go back to his giidcitwork. but I kept him off 
liom month to month I sa on his own had dammed in 
a bit of giound b\ the rivet, and planted it as a surprise 
to me. Rut as he had Ix c n alone* at it. and was not a 
strong in. in. the dam w.is not solid enough, .an ’ in the 
long r.iins if went .iw.iv altogi'thei. 

I he* lust disturb. me e ol his epuet non-existence came 
upon Ks.i when his biother died in the Kikuvu Re^^erve 
and left him .i bl.ic k cow R\ rhe'ii it bee.imc evident 

how miu h Ks.i h.id Ix e n sucked out bv life*, he could 

no longer st.md up to .mv strong manifesi.iiion of it. 
In p.ii tie ul.ir, 1 be*heve*. he* eould not cpiite stand happi- 
ness. He asked me for three davs' leave to go and fetch 

tin* cow, and. on his letiivn. I saw that he h.id been 

stirred and h.ii.issed. like the h.mds .ind feet* of people 
who have been beniimixel 1)\ eold. .md brought into a 
warm room. 
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All Natives are gamblers, and under the illusion, created 
l)v the black cow, that from now fortune was going to 
smile on him, Fsa began to develop a terrible confidence 
in things, he had great dreams. He felt that life was 
before him still; he decided to take a lunv wife. When 
he told me of his plan, he was alreadv negotiating with his 
future fatherdn-law. who lived on the Nairobi road, and 
had a vSwaheli wife. 1 tried to make him change his mind. 
‘You have got a verv good wife/ 1 said to him, ‘and your 
head is alreadv giev. vou cannot be needing another. Stay 
with us now and live in peace.* Ksa took no offence at 
m\ arguments, the little gentle Kikuyu stood up erect 
before me, and in his \ague was stuck to his decision 
ShoriK afte r, he brought his lU'w wife, Katoina. to the farm 

I hat Ksa should ever hope for any good to come from 
his new marriage, showed that he had lost his judgmetit 
7he bride was ver\ voting, hard, .ind sulky, dressed in 
the Swaheli fashion, w ith the lasc i\ iousness of her mothers 
nation, but with no gracefulness or gaietv in her. But 
Fsa‘s face was radiant with triumph, and great pl.nis. 
he was behasing. in his innocence, like a man on the* 
verge of Cieneral Parabsis. .Mari;immo. the |)atient slate, 
kept in the background, and seemed unconcerned. 

It is j)Ossible that F>a had now a short time of gre.u 
ness and rejoicement, but it did not last, and his peace* 
fill existence on the tarm went to pieces through his 
new wife*. .\ month after the* wedding she ran aw'a\ 
from him. to live with the Nati\e soldiers in the barracks 
of Nairobi. For a long time Fsa used to ask for a da\’s 
lease to go into town .and le*tc b her back, and in the 
evening leturned with the dark, reluctant girl. I'he first 
liii^e he went confidently and verv decided, he would 
get her, — what about it, was she not his lawful wife? 
Later he w'alkcd off in a bewildered, sad research of his 
dreams and the smile of fortune. 

‘What do sou want her back for, Ksa?’ I said to him. 
‘Let her go. She does not want to come back to you. 
and no good will come from this.’ 
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But Esa had not got it in him to let her go. Towards 
the end he tame down in his expectations of life, and 
it was simply the monelaiy value of his woman that he 
sought to retain. 1 he other boys laughed at him, when 
he trudged olf, and told me that the soldiers laughed at 
liim, loo. But Esa had never paid much attention to 
what other people thought of liim, and in any case he 
was past it now. He went in persistently and faithfully to 
recover his lost propeity, a^ a man will go in search of 
a runaway cow. 

One morning Eatoma infoimed my houseboys that 
Esa was sick, and could not cook that day, but he would 
be up nc'Xt da\, she said. But late in the afternoon the 
l)()\s came in and told me that latoma had disappeared, 
and that Esa had been [)oisoned and was dsing. When 
I came out, they had c allied him. on his bed, out in the 
scpiarc* {(11 the boss’ huts. It was obvious that he 

had not got long to live*. He had lieen given some sort of 
Native poison, siinilai to ^tIvchnlne. and must have 
^Litfered teriiblv in his hut. under the eves ot the mur- 
derous voting wile, until slu- lelt that she liad safelv 
linished him. and had niadc‘ off He still had a few spasms 
that (ontiacted his bodv, but he was all rigid and cold, like 
a dead man. His face was much changed, and froth, mixed 
with blood, lan out fiom the coineis of his pale-blue 
mouth. Earah had gone to Nairobi in the ca’ so that 
I could not get Esa in to the hos|)ii.il. but I do not think 
that 1 should have clone that in anv case; there was no 
lielj) for liim. 

Before he died Esa looked at me for a long time, but 
I do not know if he recogni/ed me. \\ ith the conscious- 
ness in his daik, animal-like eves now went the remem- 
biance of the couniiv such as I had alwavs wished to 
have known it, when it had been like a Noah’s Ark. 
with the game all lound the little Native bov herding his 
father’s goats on the })lain. I held his hand,* a human 
liand, a strong ingenious tool, which had held weapons, 
planted vegetables and flowers, caressed: which I had 
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taught to make omelettes. Would Ksa himself hold his 
life to ha\e been a success or a failure? It would have 
been difficult to tell. He had gone along his own little, 
slow, twined paths and had been through many things, 
always a peaceful man. 

When Farah came home he took much trouble to have 
Fsa buried with the full orthodox ceremonial, for he 
had been a pious Mohammedan. 1 he Piiest, whom we 
called out from Nairobi, could not come till next even 
ing, so that Ksa’s funeral took place at night, with the 
Milks Was on the sks. and lamps in the funeral protes 
ion. His grave wa> svalled uj). in the Mohammed in was. 
uiuler a big tree in the forest. Mari.immo nosv lame foi 
ward and took her plan* amongst the mourners, and 
bewailed Esa loudls in the night air. 

Farah and 1 held a coinuil as to what we ought to do 
about Fatoma. and wi* decided to do nothing. It c‘sidentl\ 
went against Farah to take steps to hasc* a wom.ni 
punished bv the lass. I gathei(‘d from him that the 
Mohammedan lasv does not hold a svom.in to acionnt 
Her husband is responsible for what she does, and must 
pas the fine for what misfoi tunes she* causes, as he iiiunI 
p*is the fine for uhai damage his horse mas do. But if 
the horse throws the ownei and kills him? Well sc‘s. 
Farah agree'', ^hat is a sad accident, .\ftei all, Fatoma 
herself had had reason to complain about hei faic‘, nou 
she would be left to fulfil it as she chose* to. in the' 
barracks of Nairobi 



OF NATIVES AND HISTORY 


I h*' [)(()|)Ic who expat the Natives to jump joyfully 
Iroin the stone a^e to tlu* age of the motor cars, forget. 
tlu‘ toil and labour which our own fathers have had, to 
1)1 ing us all through histois up to where we are. 

\\'(‘ (an make motorcars and aero[)lanes, and tc?ach 
the Nati\es to use them. But the true love of motor-cars 
cannot be made, in human hearts, in the turn of a hand. 
It lake's centuric's to produce' it, and it is likely that 

Sociates. the (lru^aclc's, and the' I'renc h Resolution, have 
been needed in the making. W’e of the present day, w'ho 
lc)\(^ our machines, cannot c|uile imagine how people 
in the old days could Use without them. But w'e could 
not UKike the; .Athanasiau (IreccI, or the technic|uc of 
the Mass, or of a h\ e-act tiagedv. and jx'rhaps not 
esc'ii ol a sonnet. .\ncl it we had not found them 
there reach lor our use, we should ha\e had to do 

without ihc'in. Still we must imagine, since they ha\e 
becMi made' at all, that there' was a time when the hearts 
of humaniis cricci out for these things, and when 

a de(‘|)h felt want was relieved when rb( v wTre 

made. 

KailuT Ih’in.ird canu* o\er on his motor bicsclc one 
clav, liis beardc'cl face’ all bc'aming with bliss and triumph, 
to lunch with me. and to bring me tidings of great joy. 

I'he da\ before, he told me. nine \oung Rikuvu, from 
the Church of Scotland Mission, had come and asked 
to l)e received into the Roman Catholic Church, because 
they had. upon uic'ditation and discussions, come to hold 
witli the doctiine of the I'ransubstantiation. of that 
('hurch. 

All the people' whom 1 told of this happening laughed 
Father Bernard, and explained that the young Kikuyus 
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had seen a ehance of higher wages, or lighter work, or 
of getting a bicycle to ride on. at the French Mission, and 
had therefore invented their (onversion in regard to the 
rransiibstantiation. For we ourselves, they said, cannot 
understand it, and we do not ('ven like to think about it, 
so that to the Kikuyu it must be altogether inadmissible. 
Rut it is not (jiiite sure that it is so; Father Rernarcl 
knew the Kikuvus well. l‘he minds of the young Kikuyu 
mav now he walking on the shadows paths of our own 
ancestors, whom we should not disown in their eyes, who 
held their ideas about the I ransubstantiation very dear 
Those people of five hundred years ago. were in their dav 
offered higher wages, and promotion, and easier terms of 
life, even sometimes their veiv lives, and to everything 
they preferred their coiniction cd)out th(' Transubstan 
tiation. They were not offered a bievde, but Fathei 
Bernard himself, who had got a uioioi bicyde, attaclu'd 
less value to it than to the conv(*ision of the nine 
Kikuyus. 

The modern white people in .\fiiia believe in evolu 
tion and not in anv siKlden (KMtive act. I h(*y might then 
run the Natives through a short practical lesson of histoiv 
to bring them uj) to where we ate. W’e took these nations 
over not (|uite forty veais ago: it we (ompare that 
moment to the moment of the birth of the Lord, aiul 
allow them to (atch up with us. thrc'c* vaars to our him 
dred, it will now be time to send them out Saint Frauds 
of Assisi, and in a few years Rabelais. They would love 
and a|)pre(iate both better than we do, of our cinturv 
They liked \risto[)hanes when some years ago I tried to 
translate to them the dialogue betwi'cn the farmer and his 
sjic out of The Clouds.’ In twenty years they might be 
reaiiv for the Fneydopaedists. and then they would rome. 
in another ten years, to Kipling. We should let them have 
dreamers, philosophers and |)oets out, to prepare the 
ground fot Mr. Ford. 

Where shall they find us then? Shall we in the mean 
time have caught them by the tail and be hanging on to 
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it, in our pursuit of some shade, some darkness, prac- 
tising u[x)n a tomtom? Will they be able to have our 
inotor-tars at (ost |)rice then, as they can now have the 
doctrine of the 1 ransubstantiation? 



THE EARTHQUAKE 


One seal, about Clhristmas. we had an earthquake; 
it was strong enough to turn over a number of native 
huts, it was probabK ot the power of an angry elephant. 
It came in three shocks, each ot them laafed a few 
seconds, and there was a pause of a few seconds in 
between them. These inter\als gave people time to form 
their ideas of the happening. 

Den\s Tinch-Hatton, who was at the time camped in 
the Masai Reserve, and was sleeping in his lorry, told 
me when he came back, that as he was woken up by the 
shock he thought, ‘A rhino has got underneath the lorry.’ 
I myself was in my bedroom going to bed when the 
earthcjuake came. At the (irst tug I thought, ‘A leopard 
has got up on the rool.’ When the second shock came, 
I thought, ‘I am going to die, this is how it feels to 
die.’ Hut in the short stillness between the second and 
the third shock, I realized what it was. it was an earth- 
quake, and I had never thought that I should live to 
see that. For a moment now I l)elieved that the earth- 
quake was (3ver. But when the third and last shock of it 
came, it brought with it such an overwhelming feeling 
of joy that I do not remember ever in my life to have 
been more suddenly and thoroughly transported. 

The heavenly bodies, in their courses, have in their 
power to move human minds to unknown heights of 
delight. We are not generally conscious of them; when 
their idea is suddenly brought back, and actualized to 
us, it opens up a tremendous perspective. Keppler writes 
of what he felt when, after many years’ work, he at last 
found the laws of the movements ot the planets: 

‘I give myself over to my rapture. The die is cast. 
Nothing I have ever felt before is like this. I tremble. 
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my blood leaps. God has waited six thousand years for 
a looker-on to his work. His wisdom is infinite, that of 
which wc are ignorant is contained in him, as well as 
the little that wc know.' 

Indeed it was exactly the same transport which took 
hold of me and shook me all through, at the time of the 
earthcjiiake. 

The feeling of colossal pleasure lies chiefly in the 
consciousness that something which you ha\e reckoned 
to he immoval)le, has got it in it to mcne on its own. 

I'hat is probably one of the strongest sensations of joy 
and hope in the world. The dull globe, the dead mass, 
the Earth itself, rose and stretched under me. It sent 
me out a message, the slightest touch, but of unbounded 
significance'. It laughed so that the Native huts fell down 
and tried: F j)ur si muoi^c. 

Early next morning, Juma brought me my tea and 
said: ‘ I he King of England is dead.' 

1 asked him how he knew. 

‘Did you not, Memsahib.’ he said, ‘feel the earth 
toss and shake last night? 1 hat means that the King 
of England is dead.’ 

Hut luckily the King of England li\ed foi mam vears 
after the earthc|uake. 



GEORGE 


On a cargo-boat to Africa 1 once made friends with 
a little boy named Cleorgc, who was travelling out with 
his mother and his >oung aunt. One day, on the deck, 
he detached himself from his women and, followed by 
their eyes, walked up to me. He announced that it was 
his birthdav next da\. he would be six ycais old, and 
his mother was going to ask the Knglish passengers for 
tea, would I come, he said? 

*Iiut I am not English. Oeorge,' said I. 

What are sou?' he asked, in gre.it surprise 

I am a Hottentot,’ I said. 

He stood up siiaight, and looked at me seis grascly. 

’Never mind,’ he said. I hope sou will come.’ 

He walked back to his mother and aunt and an 
nounced to them in a nonchalant way, but with so much 
lirmne^s that it cut shoit ans objection: ’.She is a Hot 
tentot. 'Hut 1 want hei 



KEJIKO 


I once had a fat riding-nmic tliat I had named Molly. 
'I'he mulcSicc gave her another name, he called her 
Keiiko, which means ‘the spoon,’ and when I asked 
him why he called her the spoon, he answered: ‘Because 
she looks like a spoon.’ I walked all round her to find 
out what he had in his mind, but to me she did not 
look, from any side, the least like a spoon. 

Some time after I hai)pened to be drising Kejiko. 
with three other mules, in a cart. When I got up in 
the driver’s high scat, I had a kind of bird’s eye \icw 
of the mules. I'hen I saw that the Sice had been right. 
Kejiko was unnsualK narrow across the shoulder and 
had broad plump hindtpiartcrs. she looked very much 
like a spoon with the rounded side up. 

If Kamaii and Sice and nnself had each been paint- 
ing a portrait of Kejiko. the piitures would ha\c been as 
different as [wssiblc. But (iod and the angels would have 
seen her as Kamau saw her. He that cometh tiom above 
is above all. and what he hath seen that he testifieth. 



THE GIRAFFES GO TO HAMBURG 


I was stasinj; in Nfoinhasa in the house of Sheik Ah 
hin Salim, the Lcwali of the eoast, a hospitable, ehival 
rolls old Arab gentleman. 

Mombasa has all the look oi a pic tint' of Paradise, 
painted b\ a small c hild. I hc* deej) Sc‘a arm round the 
iNland forms an ideal harbour: the land is made out of 
whitish eoral-clifl grown with broad grecii mango trees 
and fanta^tic' bald gre\ B.iobab tree's. I hc' Sea at .Mom 
basa is as blue as a cornllower. and. outside the inlet to 
the harbour, the long brc'akeis of the' Indian Occ'an dials 
a thin crooked white line, and gi\e' out a low thundei 
e\en in the calmest weather. 1 hi' narrow stre'c'ted town 
of Mombasa is all built from coral-rock, in pretty shades 
of buff, rose and oc lire', and above the town rises the* 
massive old Fortress, with walls .ind embrasure, where 
three hundred years ago the* Poituguese .ind the .Arabs 
held out against one another; it dis{)lays stronger colours 
than the town, as if it h.id, in the course of the ages, 
from its high site drunk in more than one* stormv sun 
set. 

Ihe flambovant red .Acacia (lowers in the gardens of 
Mombasa, unbelievably intense* of colour and dc'licate of 
leaf. I he sun burns and scorches Mombasa; the air is 
salt here, the l)ree/e brings in evcMv dav Iresh supplies ol 
brine from the Fast, and the soil its(!lf is s.dted so that 
very little grass grows, and the ground is bare like a 
dancing-floor. But the ancient mango trees have a dense 
dark-green foliage and give benignant shade; they create 
a circular p)ol of black coolness underneath them. More 
than any* other tree that I know of. they suggest a place 
to meet in, a centre for human intercourse; they are 
as sociable as the village-wells. Big markets are held under 
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the mango trees, and the ground round their trunks is 
(overed with hen-(()<)|)s. and piled up water-melons. 

Ali bin Salim had a pleasant white house on the main- 
land, at the curve oi the Sea-arm, with a long row of 
sto;.e steps down to the Sea. I here were guests’ houses 
alongside it, and in tlie big room of the principal build- 
ing. behind the Veiandah, theie were collected mans 
line Arab and Knglish things: old isors and brass, china 
from Lainu. veUet ar tiu liair^. photogiaphs, and a large 
gramophone. .Amongst tluse, inside a satin-lined casket, 
were the remnants ol a full tea-set in dainty Faiglish 
china of the forties, which had been the w’edding-present 
of the ujung Oucen of Kngland and her Clonsort, when 
tlie Sultan of Zan/ibar’s son manied the Shah of Persia’s 
(laughtei. 1 he Queen and the Prince had wished the 
marnc'd iouj>le such h.ippiness as the\ were themselves 
enjoying, 

‘And were’ lhe\ as happ\?’ I asked Sheik Ali when 
he took out the little (Ui>s. one b\ one. and placed them 
on the table to show them to me. 

‘.Mas no,’ said he, 'the biide would not give up riding. 
She had bi ought her horses v\ith her, on the dhow 
that carried her trousseau, bill the people of Zanzibar 
did not approve of ladies riding. I'liere was niueh trouble 
about it. and, as the Princess would sooner give up her 
husband than her horses, in the end the marriage was 
dissolved and the Shah’s daughter went back to Persia.’ 

In the harbour of Moml)asa kiv a rustv German cargo- 
steamer, homeward bound. I passed her in Ali bin 
Salim’s rowing boat with his Swaheli rowers, on mv way 
to the island and back. I’pon the deck there stood a 
tall wooden case, and above the edge of the case rose the 
heads of two (iiiaffes. lliev were, Farah, who had 
been on board the boat, tolcl me, coming from Portu- 
guese Fast Africa, and were going to Hamburg, to a 
travelling Menagerie. • 

1 he Ciirailes turned their delicate heads from the one 
Jiide to the other, as if they were surprised, which they 
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might well be. They had not seen the Sea before. They 
rould only just have room to stand in the narrow case. 
The world had suddenly shrunk, changed and closed 
round them. 

I'hey could not know or imagine the degradation to 
which they were sailing. For they were proud and inno- 
cent creatures, gentle amblers of the great plains; they 
had not the least knowledge of captivity, cold, stench, 
smoke, and mange, nor of the terrible boredom in a 
world in which nothing is ever happening. 

Crowds, in dark smelly clothes, will be coming in 
from the wind and sleet of the streets to ga/e on the 
Giraffes, and to realize man’s superiority over the dumb 
world, riicy will [X)int and laugh at the long slim nt'cks 
when the graceful, patient. smokv-e\ed heads are raised 
over the railings of the menagerie; they k^ok much too 
long in there. The children will be frightened at the 
sight and cry, or the\ will fall in love with the Giraffes, 
and hand them bread. Fhen the fathers and mothers 
will think the Giraffes nice beasts, and believe that the\ 
arc giving them a good time. 

In the long years before them, will the Giraffes some 
times dream of their lost country? W here are the) now, 
where have they gone to, the grass and the thorn-trees, 
the rivers and water-holes and the blue mountains? I he 
high sweet air over the plains has lifted and withdiawii 
Where have the other (iiiatfes gone to, that were side 
by side with them when they set going, and cantered over 
the undulating land? I hey have left them, they have all 
^onc, and it seems that they arc never coming back. 

In the night where is the full moon? 

The Giraffes stir, and wake up in the caravan of the 
.Menagerie, in their narrow box that smells of rotten 
straw and beer. 

Gcjod-bye, good-bye, I wish for you that you mav 
die on the journey, both of you, so that not one of the 
little noble heads, that are now raised, surprised over 
the edge of the case, against the blue sky of Mombasa. 
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shall be left to turn from one side to the other, all alone, 
in Hamburg, where no one knows of Africa. 

As to us, we shall have to find someone badly trans- 
f;ressing against us, before we can in decency ask the 
(Ji'. iffes to forgive us our transgressions against them. 



IN THE MENAGERIE 


Vhoiit a hundred \cars ago. a n.inish traveller to Ham 
burg. Count Schinnnelinann. happened to (ome upon a 
small itinerant Menagerie, and to take a fatuv to if. 
While he was in Hamburg, he eviry dav set his wav 
round the place, although he would have found it dillicult 
to e\[dain what was to him the rc'al attiaction of the dirtv 
and dilapidated (.iravaii''. 'The truth was that the 
Menagerie responded to something within his own mind 
It was winter and bitterlv cold outside. In thc^ sheds the 
keeper had been heating the old stove until it was a clc'ar 
pink in the brown darkness of the* coiridor, alongside the 
animals’ cages, but still the* draught and the raw air 
pierced people to the bone. 

Count Schimmc'Imann was sunk in c onicinplalion of 
the Hvena. when the propric*tor of the Menagc'iie came 
and adcjressed him. I he* proprie tor was a small pale 
man with a fallen in nose, who had in his davs been a 
student of theologv, but who had had to leave the facultv 
after a scandal, and had since step bv stc'p come* down 
in the world. 

‘Your Excellencv docs well to look at the* Hvctia.’ 
said he. ‘It is a great thing to have got a Hyena to Ham 
burg, where there has never been one till now'. .All 
Tvenas, vou will know, are herma|dirodites, and in Africa, 
where they come from, on a full moon night they will 
meet and join in a ring of lopulation wdierein each indi 
vidual takes the double part of male and female. Did 
you know that?* 

‘No,* said Count Sclummelmanri with a slight move 
ment of disgust. 

‘Do you consider now, V'our Flxcellency,* said the show- 
man, ‘that it should be, on account of this fact, harder 
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to a Hyena than to other animals to be shut up by itself 
in a cage? Would he fc^el a double want, or is he, 
because he unites in himsell the complementary Cjualities 
of creation, satisfied in himself, and in harmony? In other 
wo:ds, since we are all prisoners in life, are we happier, 
or more miserable, the more talents we possess?’ 

‘It is a curious thing,’ said Count Schiinmelrnann, w^ho 
had been following his own thoughts and had not paid 
attention lo the showman, ‘10 realize that so many hun- 
dred, indeed tfu)usands of Hsen.is should have lived and 
(lied, in ordei that we should, in the end, get this one 
specimen here, so that people in Hamburg shall be able to 
know what a Hsena is like*, and the naturalists to study 
fiom them.’ 

I'hc\ in()\vil on to look at the (liraffes in the neigh- 
boui ing cage. 

‘ 1 he wild animals,’ continued the Count, ‘which run 
in a wild lands(a[)e. do not realh exist. 1 his one, now, 
exists, we ha\e got a name for it, we know what it is 
like. I he oiheis might as well not have been, still they 
aie the laigc‘ majority. Nature is extras again.' 

The showman pushed back his worn fur-cap, under- 
neath it he himself had not got a hair on his head. ‘ They 
see one another.’ he said. 

*K\en th.it m.i\ be (lis[)uted.’ s.iid (anint Schimmel- 
ni.inn alter a shoit pause. ’ I hese (Giraffes, for instance, 
have got s(ju.iie inai kings on the skin. The (uraffes. 
looking at one .mother, uill not know a square and 
will coiisecpiently not set* .1 scpLUc*. C.in the\ be said 
to have seen one another at .ill?’ 

rill' showman looked at the (iir.iffe for some time 
and then said: ‘Ciod sees them.’ 

Count .Schiinmelmann smiled. ‘ The Giraffes?’ he asked. 

‘Oh yes. your K\ielleiu\.’ said the showman, ‘God 
sees the (iiraffes. W hile the\ ha\e been running about 
and have played in Africa, Ciod has been watcjiing them 
and has taken a pleasure in their demeanour. He has 
tnade them to please him. It is in the Bible, your Ex- 

K* 
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cellency,’ said the showman. ‘God so loved the Giraffe 
that He created them. God has Himself invented the 
square as well as the circle, surely your Excellency cannot 
deny that, He has seen the squares on their skin and 
everything else about them. The wild animals, your 
Excellency, are perhaps a proof of the existence of God. 
But when they go to Hamburg,’ he concluded, putting 
on his cap, ‘the argument becomes problematic.’ 

Count Schimmelmann who had arranged his life ac- 
cording to the ideas of other people, walked on in silence 
to look at the snakes, close to the stove. The showman, 
to amuse him, opened the case in which he kept them, 
and tried to make the snake within it wake up; in the 
end, the reptile slowly and sleepily wound itselt round 
his arm. Count Schimmelmann looked at the group. 

‘Indeed, my good Kannegieter,’ he said with a little 
surly laugh, ‘if you were in my service, or if I were king 
and you my minister. \ou would now have sour dis- 
missal.’ 

The showman looked up at him nervously. ’Indeed, 
Sir, should I?’ he said, and slipped down the snake into 
the case. ’.And why. Sir? If I mas ask so,’ he added aftei 
a niomeht. 

’.Ah, Kannegieter. you are not so simple as you make 
out,’ said the Count. Whs? Because, my friend, the 
aversion to snakes is a sound human instinct, the peoj)le 
who have got it have kept alive. The snake is the dead 
best of all the enemies of men, but what, except out 
osvn instinct of good and evil, is there to tell us so? 
I’he claws of the lions, the size, and the tusks, of the 
Elephants, the horns of the Buffaloes, all jump to the 
eye. But the snakes are beautiful animals. I he snakes 
are round and smooth, like the things we cherish in 
life, of exquisite soft colouring, gentle in all their move- 
ments. Only to the godly man this beauty and graceful- 
ness are ip themselves loathsome, they smell from jx'rdi- 
tion, and remind him of the fall of man. Something 
within him makes him run away from the snake as from 
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the devil, and that is what is called the voice of con- 
science. 1 he man who can caress a snake can do any- 
thing.' Count Schimmelmann laughed a little at his own 
course of thoughts, buttoned his rich fur-coat, and turned 
to leave the shed. 

I he showman had stood for a little while in deep 
thoughts. ‘Your Excellency,’ he said at last, 'you must 
needs love snakes. There is no way round it. Out of 
my own experience in life, 1 can tell you so, and indeed 
it is the l)est advice that I can gi\e you: You should 
love the snakes. Keep in your mind, your Excellency, 
how often,— keep in mind, your Excellency, that nearly 
every time that sve ask the Lord for a fish, he will give 
us a serpent.’ 



fellow-travi:llkrs 


At the taf)le on tlu‘ ho.it to Africa 1 sat between a 
Belgian going to the C.ongo, and an Englishman who 
had been eleven times to Mexico to shoot a particidai 
kind of wild iiKnintain-sheej). and u ho was now goiog out 
to shoot bongo. In making coinersaiion on both sides, 
I got mixed up in the kingnag(‘s. .and wIk ii I meant 
to ask the Belgian if he had tra\ellc'd much in his life. 
I asked him: hnut(i)}il) tiaiunllr (hnis I'otyr 

I'ie? He took no oileiua' but. diawing out Ins tootli-pie k. 
he answered graveh : Enontinnnit ^ Madattir. From this 
time he made it his object to tell me of all the* labours 
of his life. In evers thing that he discussed, a certain 
expression came back: Xotn' rnisstoti. iXotrr j^randr 
rnissiofi dans Ir TVntgr;. 

One evening, as wc* were going to ])lav cards, the’ 
English traveller told us al)out Mexico and of how a 
very old Spanish ladv, who lived on a lonc'lv farm in 
the mountains, when she heard of the arrival of a strati 
ger, had sent for him and ordered him to give her the 
news of the world. ‘W’ell. men llv now, Madame*/ he 
said to her. 

‘Yes, I have heard of that.’ said she, 'and I have had 
manv arguments with mv jiricst about it. Now u)u can 
enlighten us. sir. Do men llv with their legs drawn up 
under them, like the sparrows, or stretched out behind 
them, like the storks?’ 

He also, in the com sc* of our talk, made* a remark 
about the ignorance of the Natives of Mexico, and of 
the schools there. The Belgian, who was dealing, paused 
with the Jast card in his hand, looked piercingly at the 
Englishman, and said: // faul t^nscignrr au\ negres 
d etre honnetes et d travaillcr. Rien dc pins. Laying 
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down the eard with a bang on tlic table, he repeated 
with great determination: Rien de plm. Ricn. Rien, 
Rien. 



THE NATURALIST AND 
THE MONKEYS 


A Swedish Professor of Natural History came out to 
the farm to ask me to intervene for him with the Game 
Department. He had come to Africa, he told me, to find 
out at what phase of the embryo state the foot of the 
monkeys, that has got a thumb to it, begins to diverge 
from the human foot. For this purjX)se he meant to go and 
shoot Colobus monkeys on Mount Elgon. 

‘You will never find out from the Colobus monkeys,’ 
I said to him, ‘they live in the tops of the cedar trees, 
and are shy and difficult to shoot. It would be the greatest 
luck should you get the embryo you want.’ 

The Professor was hopeful, he was going to stay out 
till he had got his foot, he .said, even if it was to be for 
years. He had applied to the Game Department for per- 
mission to S’hoot the monkeys he wanted. The permission 
he was, in view' of the high scientific object of his 
expedition, certain to get, but so far he had had no 
reply. 

‘How many monkeys have you asked to be allowed 
to shoot?’ I asked him. 

He told me that he had, to begin with, asked for 
pci mission to shoot fifteen hundred monkeys. 

Now I knew the people at the Game Department, 
and I assisted him to send in a second letter, asking for 
a reply by return of post, since the Professor was keen 
to get off on his research. The answer from the Game 
Department did, for once, come by return of post. The 
Game Department, they wrote, were pleased to inform 
Professor Laftdgreen that, in view of the scientific object 
of his expedition, they had seen their way to make 
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an exception from their rules, and to raise the number 
of monkeys on his licence from four to six. 

I had to read the letter over twice to the Professor. 
When the contents at last were clear to him, he became so 
downcast, so deadly shocked and hurt, that he did not 
say a single word. To my expressions of condolence he 
made no reply, but walked out of the house, got into 
his car and drove away sadly. 

When things did not go so much against him, the 
Professor was an entertaining talker, and a humorist. 
In the course of our debates about the monkeys he en- 
lightened me upon various facts and developed many of 
his ideas to me. One day he said: ‘I will tell you of a 
highly interesting experience of mine. Up at Mount 
Elgon, I icmd it possible to believe for a moment in 
the existence of (iod, what do you think of that?' 

I said that it was interesting, but I thought: There is 
another interesting question which is, — Has it been pos- 
sible to God, at Mount Elgon, to believe for a moment 
in the existence of Professor Landgreen? 
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used to the whistle, he wanted to know how it worked. 
He did not, to this purpose, look at the whistle itself, 
but when he had whistled for the dogs and they came, 
he scrutinized them with knit brows as if to find out 
wnerc they had been hit. After this time Karomenya 
took a great liking to the dogs, and often, so to say, had 
the loan of them, taking them out for a walk. I used, 
when he walked off with them on a lead, to point to 
the place in the Western sky where the sun should be 
standing by the time that he must be back, ard he 
pointed to the same place, and was always very punctual. 

One day, as I was out riding, I saw Karomenya and 
the dogs a long way away from my house, in the Masai 
Reserve. He did not see me, but thought that he was 
all on his own and unobserved. Here he let the dogs 
have a run, and then whistled them in, and he repeated 
the performance three or four times, while I watched 
him from my horse. Out on the plain, where he thought 
that nobody knew, he gave himself up to a new idea 
and aspect of life. 

He carried his whistle on a string round his neck, 
but one day he had not got it. I asked him by panto- 
mime what hjid become of it, and he answered by panto- 
mime that it was gone, — lost. He never asked me for 
another whistle. Either he thought that a second whistle 
was not to be had, or else he meant, now, to keep away 
altogether from .something in life that was not really 
his affair. I am not even sure that he had not thrown 
away the whistle himself, unable to reconcile it with his 
othf*' ideas of existence. 

In • e or six years, Karomenya is either to go through 
much suffering, or he will suddenly be lifted into heaven. 



POORAN SINGH 


Pooran Singh*s little blacksmith*s shop down by the 
mill was a miniature Hell on the farm, with all the 
orthodox attributes of that place. It was built of corru- 
gated iron, and when the sun shone down upon the roof 
of it, and the flames of the furnace rose inside it, the air 
itself, in and around the hut, was white-hot. All day long, 
the place resounded with the deafening noise of the 
forge, — iron on iron, on iron once more, — and the hut 
was filled witli axes, and broken wheels, that made it 
look like some ancient gruesome picture of a place of 
execution. 

All the same the blacksmith’s shop had a great power 
of attraction, and when I went down to watch Pooran 
Singh at work I always found people in it and round it. 
Pooran Singh worked at a superhuman pace, as if his 
life depended upon getting the particular job of work 
finished within the next five minutes, he jumped straight 
up in the air over the forge, he shrieked out his orders 
to his two young Kikuyu assistants in a high bird's voice 
and behaved altogether like a man who is himself being 
burnt at the stake, or like some chafed over-devil at 
work. But Pooran Singh was no cievil, but a person of 
the meekest disposition; out of working hours he had a 
little maidenly affectation of manner. He was our Fun- 
dee of the farm, which means an artisan of all work, 
carpenter, saddler and cabinet-maker, as well as black- 
smith; he constructed and built more than one waggon 
for the farm, all on his own. But he liked the work of 
the forge best, and it was a \'ery fine, proud sight, to 
watch him tiring a wheel. 

Pooran Singh, in his appearance, was something of a 
fraud. When fully dressed, in his coat and large folded 
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white turban, he managed, with his big black beard, to 
look a portly, ponderous man. But by the forge, bared 
to the waist, he was incredibly slight and nimble, with 
the Indian hour-glass torso. 

1 liked Pooran Singh’s forge, and it was popular with 
the Kikuyus, for two reasons. 

First, because of the iron itself, which is the most 
fascinating of all raw materials, and sets people’s imagina- 
tion travelling on long tracks. The plough, the sword 
and cannon and the wheel, — the ci\ili/ation of man, — 
man’s conquest of Nature in a nut, — plain enough lo be 
understood or guessed by the primitive people, — and 
Pooran Singh hammered the iron. 

Secondly, the Native world was drawn to the forge 
by its song. I'he treble, sprightly, monotonous, and sur- 
prising rhythm of the blacksmith’s work has a mythical 
force. It is so virile that it appals and melts the women’s 
hearts, it is straight and unaffected and tells the truth 
and nothing but the truth. Sometimes it is very out- 
spoken. It has an excess of strength and is gay as well 
as strong, it is obliging to you and does great things 
for you, willingly, as in play. Fhe Natives, who love 
rhythm, collected by Pooran Singh’s hut and felt at their 
ease. According to an ancient Nordic law a man was not 
held responsible for what he had said in a forge. The 
tongues were loosened in Africa as well, in the black- 
smith’s shop, and the talk flowed freely; audacious fancies 
were set forth to the inspiring hammer-song. 

Pooran Singh was with me for many years and was a 
we’ .'-paid functionary of the farm. There was no pro- 
portion between his wages and his needs, for he was an 
ascetic of the first water. He did not eat meat, he did 
not drink, or smoke, or gamble, his old clothes were worn 
to the thread. He sent his money over to India for the 
education of his children. A small silent son of his. Delip 
Singh, once came over from Bombay on a visit to his 
father. He had lost touch with the iron, the only metal 
that I saw about him was a fountain pen in his pocket. 
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I he mythical qualities were not carried on in the second 
generation. 

But Pooran Singh himself, raging above the forge, kept 
his halo as long as he was on the farm, and I hope 
as long as he lived. He was the servant of the gods, 
heated .hrough, white-hot, an elemental spirit. In Pooran 
Singh’s blacksmith’s shop the hammer sang to you what 
you wanted to hear, as if it was giving voice to your own 
heart. I’o me myself the hammer was singing an ancient 
Greek verse, which a friend had translated: 

Eros struck out, like a smith with his hammer, 

So that the sparks flew from my defiance. 

He cooled my heart in tears and lamentations. 

Like red-hot iron in a stream. 



A STRANGE HAPPENING 


When I was down in the Masai Reserve, doing trans- 
port for the Government, I one day saw a strange thing, 
such as no one I know has ever seen. It took place in the 
middle of the day, while we were trekking over grass- 
country. 

The air in Africa is more significant in the landscape 
than in Europe, it is filled with loomings and mirages, 
and is in a way the real stage of activities. In the heat of 
the midday the air oscillates and vibrates like the string 
of a violin, lifts up long layers of grass-land with thorn- 
trees and hills on it, and creates vast silvery expanses of 
water in the dry grass. 

We were walking along in this burning live air, and 
I was, against my habit, a long way in front of the 
waggons, with Farah, my dog Dusk and the Toto who 
looked after Dusk. We were silent, for it was too hot 
to talk. All at once the plain at the horizon began to 
move and gallop with more than the atmosphere, a big 
herd of game was bearing down upon us from the right, 
diagonally across the stage. 

I said to Farah: ‘Look at all these Wildebeests.’ But 
a little after, I was not sure that they were Wildebeests; 
I took up my field-glasses and looked at them, but that 
too is difficult in the middle of the day. ‘Are they Wilde- 
beests, Farah, do you think?’ I asked him. 

I now saw that Dusk had all his attention upon the 
animals, his ears up in the air, his far-seeing eyes follow- 
ing their advance. I often used to let him have a run 
after the gazelles and antelopes on the plains, but to-day 
I thought that it would be too hot, and told the Toto to 
fasten his lead to his collar. At that same moment. Dusk 
gave a short wild yell and jumped forward so that the 
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I'oto was thrown over, and I snatched the lead myself 
and had to hold him with all my might. I looked at the 
game. ‘What are they?’ I asked Farah. 

It is very difficult to judge distances on the plains. 
The quivering air and the monotony of the scenery 
make it so, also the character of the scattered thorn- 
trees, which have the exact shape of mighty old forest- 
trees, but arc in reality only twelve feet high, so that the 
Giraffes raise their heads and necks above them. You 
arc continually deceived as to the size of the game that 
you sec at a distance and may, in the middle of the day, 
mistake a jackal for an Eland, and an ostrich for a 
Buffalo. A minute later Farah said: ‘Memsahib, these are 
wild dogs.’ 

The wild dogs are generally seen three or four at a 
time, but it happens that you meet a dozen of them 
together. The Natives arc afraid of them, and will tell 
you that they arc very murderous. Once as I was riding 
in the Reserve close to the farm I came upon four wild 
dogs which followed me at a distance of fifteen yards. 
'Fhe two small terriers that I had with me then kept 
as close to me as possible, actually under the belly of 
the pony, until we came across the river and on to the 
farm. The wild dogs arc not as big as a Hyena. They 
are about the size of a big Alsatian dog. They are 
black, with a white tuft at the tip of the tail and of the 
pointed ears. The skin is no good, it has rough uneven 
hair and smells badly. 

Here there must have been five hundred wild dogs. 
They came along in a slow canter, in the strangest way, 
looking neither right nor left, as if they had been fright- 
ened by something, or as if they were travelling fast 
with a fixed purpose on a track. They just swerved a 
bit as they came nearer to us; all the same they hardly 
seemed to see us, and went on at the same pace. When 
they were closest to us, they were fifty yards away. They 
were running in a long file, two or three or four side by 
side, it took time before the whole procession had passed 
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us. In the middle of it, Farah said: ‘These dogs are very 
tired, they have run a long way.’ 

When they had all gone by, and were disappearing 
again, we looked round for the Safari. It was still some 
way behind us, and exhausted by our agitation of mind 
we sat down where we stood in the grass, until it came 
up to us. Dusk was terribly upset, jerking his lead to 
run after the wild dogs. I took him round the neck, if 
I had not tied him up in time, I thought, he would by 
now have been eaten up. 

The drivers of the waggons detached themselves from 
the Safari and came running up to us, to ask us what it 
had all been. I could not explain to them, or to myself, 
what had made the wild dogs come along in so great a 
number in such a way. The Natives all took it as a very 
bad omen, — an omen of the war, for the wild dogs are 
carrion-eaters. They did not afterwards discuss the hap- 
pening much among themselves, as they used to discuss 
all the other events of the Safari. 

I have told this tale to many people and not one of 
them has believed it. All the same it is true, and my 
boys can bear me witness. 



THE PARROT 


An old Danish shipowner sat and thought of his young 
days and of how he had, when he was sixteen years 
old, spent a night in a brothel in Singapore. He had 
come in there with the sailors of his father’s ship, and 
had sat and talked with an old Chinese woman. When 
she heard that he was a native of a distant country she 
brought out an old parrot, that belonged to her. Long, 
long ago, she told him, the parrot had been given her by 
a high-born F.ngHsh lover of her youth. The boy thought 
that the bird must then be a hundred years old. It 
could say various sentences in the languages of all the 
world, picked up in the cosmopolitan atmosphere of the 
house. But one phrase the old China-woman’s lover had 
taught it before he sent it to her, and that she did not 
understand, neither had any visitor ever been able to tell 
her what it meant. So now for many years she had given 
up asking. But if the boy came from far away perhaps it 
was his language, and he could interpret the phrase to her. 

I'he boy had been deeply, strangely moved at the 
suggestion. When he looked at the parrot, and thought 
that he might hear Danish from that terrible beak, he 
very nearly ran out of the house. He stayed on only 
to do the old Chinese woman a service. But when she 
made the parrot speak its sentence, it turned out to be 
classic Greek. I'he bird spoke its words very slowly, 
and the boy knew enough Greek to recognize it; it was 
a verse from Sappho: 

‘The moon has sunk and the Pleiads, 

And midnight is gone. 

And the hours are passing, passing. 

And I lie alone.’ 
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The old woman, when he translated the lines to her, 
smacked her lips and rolled her small slanting eyes. 
She asked him to say it again, and nodded her head. 



VVi 


FAREWELL TO THE FARM 



‘Cxods and men. \vc arc all deluded tliiisl 



HARD TIMES 


My farm was a little too high up for growing coffee. 
It happened in the cold months that we would get 
frost »,n the lower land and in the morning the shoots 
of the coffee-trees, and the young coffee-berries on them, 
would be all brown and withered. The wind blew in 
from the plains, and even in good years we never got 
the same yield of colFce to the acre as the people in the 
lower districts of I hika and Kianibu, on four thousand 
feet. 

Wc were short of rain, as well, in the Ngong country, 
and three times we had a year of real drought, which 
brought us very low down. In a year in which we had 
fifty inches of rain, we picked eighty tons of coffee, and 
in a year of fifty-five inches, nearly ninety tons; but 
there were two bad years in which we had only twenty- 
five and twenty inches of rain, and picked only sixteen 
and fifteen tons of coffee, and those years were disastrous 
to the farm. 

At the same time coffee-prices fell: where we had got 
a hundred pounds a ton we now got sixty or seventy. 
Times grew hard on the farm. We could not pay our 
debts, and we had no money for the running of the 
plantation. My people at home, who had shares in the 
farm, wrote out to me and told me that I would have 
to sell. 

I thought out many devices for the salvation of the 
.farm. One year I tried to grow flax on our spare land. 
Flax-growing is a lovely job, but it needs much skill 
and experience. I had a Belgian refugee to gi|Ve me ad- 
vice on it, and when he asked me how much land I 
meant to plant, and I told him three hundred acres. 
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he immediately exclaimed: Ca, Madame, c’est impossible. 
I might grow five acres or even ten with success he said, 
but no more. But ten acres would take us nowhere, and 
I put in a hundred and fifty acres. A sky-blue flowering 
flax-field is a marvellously pretty sight, — like a piece of 
Heaven on earth and there can be no more gratifying 
kind of goods to be turning out than the flax fibre, 
tough and glossy, and slightly greasy to the touch. You 
follow it in your thoughts as it is sent away, and imagine 
it made into sheets and nightgowns. But the Kikuyu 
could not, in the turn of a hand and without constant 
supervision, be taught to be accurate enough in the pull- 
ing and retting and scutching of it; and so my flax- 
growing was no success. 

Most of the farmers in the country were, in those 
years, trying their hand at some such scheme, and to 
a few of them in the end an inspiration came. Things 
turned out well for Ingrid Lindstrom of Njoro: at the 
time when I had left the country, and after she had 
slaved for twelve years at her market-gardening, pigs, 
turkeys, castor-oil bushes, and soya-beans, had seen them 
all fail, and wept over them, she saved her farm for her 
family and herself by planting pyrethrum, which is sent 
to London and is there used in making insecticides. But 
I myself had no luck with my experiments, and when 
the dry weather and the wind from the Athi plains set 
in, the coffee-trees drooped and the leaves turned yellow; 
on parts of the farm we got bad coffee-diseases like thrips 
and antestia. 

'lo bring the coffee on we tried to manure the fields. 
It had always, as I had been brought up with European 
ideas on farming, gone against me to take the crops out 
of the land, without manuring. When the squatters of the 
farm heard of the project they came forward to help me, 
and brought out, from their cattle and goat bomas, the 
manure of decades. It was delicate peaty stuff that was 
easy to handle. We ploughed up a furrow between the 
rows of coffee-trees, with the small new ploughs with a 
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single ox to them that we had bought in Nairobi, and, 
since we could not get a cart into the fields, the women of 
the farm carried the manure in sacks on their backs, 
and spread it in the furrow, a sack to the tree, so that we 
could lead back the oxen and ploughs, and cover it up. It 
was pleasant work to watch, and I expected great things 
from it, but as it came to happen, no one ever saw the 
effects of the manuring. 

Our real trouble was that wc were short of capital, 
for it had all been spent in the old days before I took 
over the running of the farm. Wc could not carry through 
any radical improvements, but had to live from hand 
to mouth, — and this, in the last years, became our normal 
mode of living on the farm. 

If I had had the capital, 1 thought, I would have 
given up coffee, have cut down the coffee-trees, and have 
planted forest-trees on my land. Trees grow up so quickly 
in Africa, in ten years’ time you walk comfortably under 
tall blue gum trees, and wattle trees, which you have 
yourself, in the rain, carried in boxes from the nurseries, 
twelve trees in a box. I would have had then, I reflected, 
.a good market for both timber and firewood in Nairobi. 
It is a noble occupation to plant trees, you think of it 
many years after with content. I'here had been big 
stretches of Native forest on the farm in the old days, but 
it had been sold to the Indians for cutting down, before I 
took over the farm; it was a sad thing. I myself in the hard 
years had had to cut down the wood on my land round 
the factory for the steam-engine, and this forest, with the 
tall stems and the live green shadows in it had haunted 
me, I have not felt more sorry for anything I have done in 
my life, than for cutting it down. From time to time, 
when I could afford it, I planted up bits of land with 
Eucalyptus trees, but it did not come to much. It would 
be, in this way, fifty years before I had got the many 
hundred acres planted up, and had changed the Jarm into 
a singing wood, scientifically run, with a saw-mill by 
the river. I’he Squatters of the farm, though, whose 
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ideas of time were different from those of the white 
people, kept on looking forward hopefully to the time 
when everybody would have abundance of firewood, — 
such as the people had had in the old days, — from the 
forest that I was now soon going to plant. 

I had also plans of keeping cattle and running a dairy, 
on the farm. We were situated in an unclean area, which 
means that you have got East Coast fever on the land, 
and that if you will keep Grade stock you have got to 
dip your cattle. It makes it harder to compete with the 
cattle-people up-country in the clean areas, but then I 
had Nairobi so close that I could send in milk there by 
car in the morning. We once owned a herd of Grade 
cows, and then we built a fine cattle-dip on the plain. 
But we had to sell out, and the cattle-dip, overgrown 
with grass, afterwards stood like a sunk and overturned 
ruin of a castle in the air. Later on, when in the evening, 
at milking-time, I walked down to Mange’s or Kaninu’s 
boma, and smelled the sweet scent of the cows, I felt again 
a pang of longing for cow-stables and a dairy of my own. 
When I rode on the plain, in my mind I saw it dotted, 
as with flowers, with brindled cows. 

But these plans grew very distant in the course of the 
years, and in the end they could hardly be distinguished. 
I did not mind either, if I could only make the coffee 
pay, and keep the farm going. 

It is a heavy burden to carry a farm on you. My 
Natives, and my white people even, left me to dread 
and worry on their behalf, and it sometimes seemed to 
nfe that the farm-oxen and the coffee-trees themselves, 
wer<' doing the same. It appeared to be agreed upon, 
then, by speaking creatures and the dumb, that it was 
my fault that the rains were late and the nights so cold. 
And in the evening it did not seem right that I should 
sit down quietly to read; I was driven out of my house 
by the fe^r of losing it. Farah knew of all my sorrows, and 
he did not approve of my walks at night. He talked about 
the leopards that had been seen close to the house when 
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the sun was down; and he used to stand on the Verandah, 
a white-robed figure just visible in the dark, until I 
came in again. But I was too sad to get any idea of 
leopards into my mind, I knew that I did no good what- 
ever by going round on the roads of the farm in the 
nigh', and still I went, like a ghost that is just said to 
walk, without any definition as to why or where to. 

Two years b«‘fore I left Africa I was in Europe on 
a visit. I travelled back in the coffee-picking season, so 
that I could not get news of the harvest before 1 came 
to Mombasa. All the time on the boat I was weighing 
the problem in my mind: when I was well and life 
was looking friendly, I reckoned that we would have got 
seventy-five tons, but when I was unwell or nervous I 
thought: We are bound to get sixty tons in any case. 

Farah came cc meet me in Mombasa, and I dared not 
ask him about the coffee-crop straight away; for some 
time we talked of other news of the farm. But in the 
es’cning as I was going to bed, 1 could not put it off 
any lotiger and I asked him how many tons of coffee they 
had picked on the farm in all. The Somalis are generally 
pleased to atmounce a disaster. But here Farah was not 
happy, he was extremely grave himself, stand-up by the 
door, and he half closed his eyes and laid back his head, 
swallowing his sorrow, when he said: ‘Forty tons. Mem- 
sahib.’ At that 1 knew that we could not carry on. All 
colour and life faded out of the world round me, the 
bleak and stifling Mombasa hotel-room, with the cemented 
floor, old iron bedstead and W'orn mosquito-net, took on a 
tremendous significance as the symbol of the world, with- 
out any single ornament or article of embellishment of 
human life in it. I did not say anything more to Farah, 
and he did not speak again, but went away, the last 
friendly object in the world. 

Still the human mind has great powers of self-renewal, 
and in the middle of the night I thought, jvith Old 
Knudsen, that forty tons was something, but that pessi- 
mism, — pessimism was a fatal vice. And in any case I 
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was going home now, I would be turning up the drive 
once more. My people were there, and my friends would 
come out to visit me. In ten hours I was to see, from the 
railway, to the South-West, the blue silhouette against 
the sky of the Ngong Hills. 

The same year the grasshoppers came on the land. 
It was said that they came from Abyssinia; after two 
years of drought up there, they travelled South and ate 
up all vegetation on their way. Before we ever saw them, 
there were strange tales circulating in the country of the 
devastation that they had left behind them, — up North, 
maize and wheat and fruit-farms were all one vast desert 
where they had passed. The settlers sent runners to their 
neighbours to the South to announce the coming of the 
grasshoppers. Still you could not do much against them 
even if you were warned. On all the farms people had 
tall piles of firewood and maize-stalks ready and set fire 
to them when the grasshoppers came, and they sent out all 
the farm-labourers with empty tins and cans, and told 
them to shout and yell and beat the tins to frighten them 
from landing. But it was a short respite only, for however 
much the farmers would frighten them the grasshoppers 
could not keep up in the air for ever, the only thing 
that each farmer could hope for was to drive them off 
to the next farm to the South, and the more farms they 
were scared away from, the hungrier and more desperate 
were they, when in the end they settled. I myself had the 
great plains of the Masai Reserve to the South, so that 
I might hope to keep the grasshoppers on the wing and 
send them over the river to the Masai. 

I had had three or four runners announcing the ar- 
rival of the grasshoppers, from neighbourly settlers of 
the district, already, but nothing more had happened, 
and I began to believe that it was all a false alarm. One 
afternoon I rode over to our dhuka, a farm-shop of all 
goods, kept for the farm-labourers and the squatters by 
Farah’s small brother Abdullai. It was on the highroad. 
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and an Indian in a mule-trap outside the dhuka rose in 
his trap and beckoned to me as I passed, since he could 
not drive up to me on the plain. 

‘ The grasshoppers arc coming, Madam, please, on to 
your land,’ said ho when I rode up to him. 

‘i have been told that many times,’ I said, ‘but I have 
seen nothing ol them. Perhaps it is not so bad as people 
tell.’ 

‘Turn round kindly. Madam,’ said the Indian. 

I turned round and saw, along the Northern horizon, 
a shadow on the sky, like a long stretch of smoke, a 
town burning, ‘a million-peopled city vomiting smoke in 
the bright air,’ I thought, or like a thin cloud rising. 

‘What is that?’ I asked. 

‘Grasshoppers,’ said the Inrlian. 

I saw a few grasshoppers, perhaps twenty in all, on the 
path across the plain as I rode back. I passed my manager’s 
house and instructed him to have everything ready for 
receiving the grasshoppers. As together we looked North 
the black smoke on the sky had grown up a little higher. 
From time to time while we were watching it, a grass- 
hopper swished past us in the air, or dropped on the 
ground and crawled on. 

The next morning as I opened my door and looked 
out, the whole landscape outside was the colour of pale 
dull terra cotta. The trees, the lawn, the drive, all that 
I could see, was covered with the dye, as if in the night 
a thick layer of terra cotta coloured snow had fallen on 
the land. The grasshoppers were sitting there. \VTile 
I stood and looked at it, all the scenery began to quiver 
and break, the grasshoppers moved and lifted, after a 
few minutes the atmosphere fluttered with wings, they 
were going off. 

That time they did not do much damage to the farm, 
they had been staying with us over the night only. We 
had seen what they were like, about an inch and a half 
long, brownish grey and pink, sticky to touch. They had 
broken a couple of big trees in my drive simply by sitting 
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on them, and when you looked at the trees and remem- 
bered that each of the grasshoppers could only weigh a 
tenth of an ounce, you began to conceive the number of 
them. 

The grasshoppers came again; for two or three months 
we had continued attacks of them on the farm. We soon 
gave up trying to frighten them off, it was a hopeless 
and tragi-comical undertaking. At times a small swarm 
would come along, a free-corps which had detached itself 
from the main force, and would just pass in a rush. But at 
other times the grasshoppers came in big flights, which 
took days to pass over the farm, twelve hours’ inces- 
sant hurling advance in the air. When the flight was at its 
highest it was like a blizzard at home, whistling and 
shrieking like a strong wind, little hard furious wings to 
all sides of you and over your head, shining like thin 
blades of steel in the sun, but themselves darkening the 
sun. The grasshoppers keep in a belt, from the ground 
up to the top of the trees, beyond that the air is clear. 
They whir against your face, they get into your collar 
and your sleeves and shoes. The rush round you makes 
you giddy and fills you with a particular sickening rage 
and despair,, the horror of the mass. I'he individual 
amongst it does not count, kill them and it makes no 
difference to anybody. After the grasshoppers have passed 
and have gone towards the horizon like a long streak of 
thinning smoke, the feeling of disgust at your own face 
and hands, which have been crawled upon by grass- 
hoppers, stays with you for a long time. 

A great flight of birds followed the advance of the 
grasshoppers, circled above them and came down and 
walked in the fields when they settled, living high on 
the horde; storks and cranes, — pompous profiteers. 

At times the grasshoppers settled on the farm. I’hey 
did not do much harm to the coffee-plantation, the 
leaves of, the coffee-trees, similar to laurel-leaves, are 
too hard for -them to chew. They could only break a 
tree here and there in the field. 
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But the maize-fields were a sad sight when they had 
been on them and had left, there was nothing there now 
but a few laps of dry leaves hanging from the broken 
stalks. My garden by the river, that had been irrigated 
and kept green, was now like a dust-heap, — flowers, vege- 
tal’ ies and herbs had all gone. The shambas of the 
Squatters were like stretches of cleared and burnt land, 
rolled even by the crawling insects, with a dead grass- 
hopper in the dust here and there as the sole fruit of 
the soil. The squatters stood and looked at them. The 
old women who had dug and planted the shambas, stand- 
ing on their heads, shook their fists at the last faint black 
disappearing shadow in the sky. 

A lot of dead grasshoppers were left behind the army 
everywhere. On the high-road, where they had sat, and 
where the waggons and carts had passed, and had driven 
over them, now. after the swarm had gone, the wheel- 
tracks were marked, like rails of a railway, as long as 
you could sec them, with little bodies of dead grass- 
hoppers. 

The grasshoppers had laid their eggs in the soil. Next 
year, after the long rains, the little black-brown hoppers 
appeared, — grasshoppers in the first stage of life, that can- 
not fly, but which crawl along and eat up everything 
upon their march. 

When I had no more money, and could not make 
things pay, I had to sell the farm. A big Company in 
Nairobi bought it. They thought that the place was too 
high up for coffee, and they were not going in for farm- 
ing. But they meant to take up all the coffee-trees, to 
divide up the land and lay out roads, and in time, when 
Nairobi should be growing out to the West, they meant 
to sell the land for building-plots. That was towards the 
end of the year. 

Even as it was then, I do not think that I sljpuld have 
found it in me to give up the farm if it had not been for 
one thing. The coffee-crop that was still unripe upon the 
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trees belonged to the old owners of the farm, or to the 
Bank which was holding a first mortgage in it. This coffee 
would not be picked, handled in the factory and sent off, 
till May or later. For such a period I was to remain 
on the farm, in charge of it, and things were to go on, 
unaltered to the view. And during this time, I thought, 
something would happen to change it all back, since the 
world, after all, was not a regular or calculable place. 

In this way began for me a strange era in my existence 
on the farm. The truth, that was underlying everything, 
was that it w’as no longer mine, but such as it was, this 
truth could be ignored by the people incapable of realiz- 
ing it, and it made no difference to things from day to 
day. It was then, from hour to hour, a lesson in the art 
of living in the moment, or, it might be said, in eternity, 
wherein the actual happenings of the moment make but 
little difference. 

It was a curious thing that 1 myself did not, during 
this time, ever believe that I would have to give up the 
farm or to leave Africa. I was told that I must do so by 
the people round me, all of them reasonable men; I had 
letters from home by each mail to prove it, and all the 
facts of my daily life pointed to it. .All the same nothing 
was farther from my thoughts, and I kept on believing 
that I should come to lay my bones in Africa. For this 
firm faith I had no other foundation, or no other reason, 
than my complete incompetency of imagining anything 
else. 

During these months, I formed in my own mind a 
programme, or system of strategy, against destiny, and 
against the people in my surroundings who were her 
confederates. I shall give in, I thought, from this time 
forward, in all minor matters, to save myself unnecessary 
trouble. I shall let my adversaries have their way from 
day to day in these affairs, in talk and writing. For in 
the end I shall still come out triumphant and shall keep 
my farm *and the people on it. Lose them, I thought, 
I cannot: it cannot be imagined, how then can it happen? 
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In this way I was the last person to realize that I 
was going. When I look back upon tny last months in 
Africa, it seems to me that the lifeless things were aware 
of my departure a long time before I was so myself. 
The hills, the forests, plains and rivers, the wind, all 
knew that we were to part. When I first began to make 
terms with fate, and the negotiations about the sale of 
the farm were taken up, the attitude of the landscape to- 
wards me changed. Till then I had been part of it, and 
the drought had been to me like a fever, and the flower- 
ing of the plain like a new frock. Now the country dis- 
engaged itself from me, and stood back a little, in order 
that I should see it clearly and as a whole. 

The hills can do the same thing in the week before 
the rains. On an evening as you look at them, they 
suddenly make a great movement and uncover, they be- 
come as manifest, as distinct and vivid in form and colour, 
as if they meant to yield themselves to you, with all 
that they contain, as if you could walk from where you 
sit, on to the green slope. You think: if a bushbuck now 
walked out in the open, I might sec its eyes as it turned 
its head, its ears moving; if a little bird settled on a 
twig of a bush, I should hear it sing. In the hills, in 
March, this gesture of abandon means that the rains are 
near, but here, to me, it meant parting. 

I have before seen other countries, in the same manner, 
give themselves to you when you are about to leave 
them, but I had forgotten what it meant. I only thought 
that I had never seen the country so lovely, as if the 
contemplation of it would in itself be enough to make 
you happy all your life. Light and shade shared the 
landscape between them; rainbows stood in the sky. 

When I was with other white people, lawyers and 
business-men of Nairobi, or with my friends who gave 
me advice about my journey, my isolation from them felt 
very strange, and sometimes like a physical^ thing, — a 
kind of suffocation. I looked upon myself as the one 
reasonable person amongst them all; but once or twice 
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it happened to me to reflect that if I had been mad, 
amongst sane people, I should have felt just the same. 

The Natives of the farm, in the stark realism of their 
souls, were conscious of the situation and of my state 
of mind, as fully as if I had been lecturing to them 
upon it, or had written it down for them in a book. All 
the same, they looked to me for help and support, and 
did not, in a single case, attempt to arrange their future 
for themselves. They tried their very best to make me 
stay on. and for this purjwse invented many schemes 
which they confided to me. At the time when the sale 
of the farm was through, they came and sat round my 
house from the early morning till night, not so much 
in order to talk with me as just to follow all my move- 
ments. 'I’here is a paradoxical moment in the relation 
between the leader and the followers: that they should 
see every weakness and failing in him so clearly, and 
be capable of judging him with such unbiased accuracy, 
and yet should still inevitably turn to him, as if in life 
there were, physically, no way round him. A flock of 
sheep may be feeling the same towards the herd-boy, 
they will have infinitely better knowledge of the country 
and the weather than he, and still will be walking after 
him, if needs be, straight into the abyss. The Kikuyu 
took the situation better than I did, on account of their 
superior inside knowledge of God and the Devil, but 
they sat round my house and waited for my orders; very 
likely all the time between themselves expatiating freely 
upon my ignorance and my unique incapacity. 

You would have thought that their constant presence 
by my house, when I knew that I could not help them, 
and when their fate weighed heavily on my mind, would 
have been hard to bear. But it was not so. We felt, 
I believe, up to the very last, a strange comfort and 
relief in each other’s company. The understanding between 
us lay deeper than all reason. I thought in these months 
much of Najsoleon on the retreat from Moscow. It is 
generally thought that he went through agonies in seeing 
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his grand army suffering and dying round him, but it is 
also possible that he would have dropped down dead on 
the spot if he had not had them. In the night, I counted 
the hours till the time when the Kikuyus should turn up 
again by the house. 



THE DEATH OF KINANJUI 


In that same year the Chief Kinanjui died. One of his 
sons came to my house late in the evening and asked me 
to go back with him to his father’s village, for he was 
dying: Na-taka kufa , — he wants to die, — the natives 
have it. 

Kinanjui was now an old man. A great thing had 
lately happened in his life: the quarantine regulations of 
the Masai Reserve had been suspended. The old 
Kikuyu Chief, as soon as he heard of it, set forth in 
person, with a few retainers, deep down South in the 
Reserve, to wind up his multifarious accounts with the 
Masai, and bring back with him the cows that belonged 
to him, together with the calves that they had produced 
in their exile. While he was down there he had fallen 
ill; as far as I could understand he had been butted 
in the thigh by a cow, which seemed a becoming cause 
of death to a Kikuyu chief, and the wound had gone 
gangrenous. Kinanjui had been staying too long with 
the Masai, or had been too ill to undertake the long 
journey, when at last he turned his face homewards. 
Probably he had so set his heart on getting all his stock 
with him, that he had not had it in him to leave until 
they were all collected, and it is also possible that he 
had let himself be nursed by one of his married daughters 
there, until a slight misgiving had risen in him as to her 
goodwill to bring him through his illness. In the end he 
started, and it seemed that his attendants had done their 
best for him and had taken great trouble to get him 
home, carrying the deadly sick old man for long dis- 
tances on a stretcher. Now he lay dying in his hut, and 
had sent fir me. 

Kinanjui’s son had come to my house after dinner, 
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and it was dark when Farah and I and he drove over to 
his village, but the moon was up and in her first quarter. 
On the way Farah opened up the subject of who was to 
succeed Kinanjui as chief of the Kikuyu. The old 
Chief had many sons, it appeared that there were various 
iniluences at work in the Kikuyu world. Two of his sons, 
Farah told me, were Christians, but one was a Roman 
Catholic, and the other a convert to the Church of Scotland 
and each of the two Missions was sure to take pains to 
get their pretender proclaimed. The Kikuyus them- 
selves, it seemed, wanted a third, younger, heathen son. 

The road for the last mile was nothing more than a 
cattle-track over the sward. The grass was grey with dew. 
Just before we got to the village we had to cross a river- 
bed with a Mttlc winding silvery stream in the middle; 
here we drove through a white mist. Kinanjui’s big man- 
yatta, when wc got up to it, was all quiet under the 
moon, a wide compound of huts, small peaked store-huts, 
and cattle-bomas. A-, we were turning into it, in the 
light of our lamps I caught sight, under a thatched roof, 
of the car which Kinanjui had bought from the American 
Consul at the time when he came over to the farm to 
give judgment in the case of Wanyangcrri. She looked 
completely forlorn, all rusty and dilapidated, and surely 
now Kinanjui would be giving her no thought, but would 
have turned back to the ways of his fathers, and demand 
to see cows and women round him. 

'Fhe village that looked so dark was not asleep, the 
people were up and came and surrounded us when they 
heard the car. But it was changed from what it used to 
be. Kinanjui’s manyatta was always a lively and noisy 
place, like a well spouting from the ground and running 
over on all sides; plans and projects were crossing one 
another in all directions, and all under the eye of the 
pompous, benevolent, central figure of Kinanjui. Now the 
wing of death lay over the manyatta, and, likf a strong 
magnet, it had altered the patterns below, forming new 
constellations and groups. The welfare of each member 
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of the family and tribe was at stake, and such scenes and 
intrigues as are always played round a royal death-bed 
were, you felt, alive here, in the strong smell of cows, 
and in the dim moonlight. As we got out of the car, a 
boy with a lamp came along and took us up to Kinanjui’s 
hut, and a crowd of people went with us and stood outside 
it. 

I had never before been inside Kinanjui’s house. This 
royal mansion was a good deal bigger than the ordinary 
Kikuyu hut, but when I entered it I found it to be no 
more luxuriously furnished. There was a bedstead made 
out of sticks and reins in it, and a few wooden stools to 
sit on. Two or three fires burned on the stamped clay 
floor, the heat in the hut was suffocating, and the smoke 
was so dense that at first I could not sec who was in 
there, although they had a hurricane lamp standing on 
the floor. When I had got a little more used to the 
atmosphere I saw that there were three old bald men 
in the room with me, uncles or councillors of Kinanjui, 
a very old woman who hung on a stick and remained 
close to the bed, a young pretty girl, and a boy of thirteen, 
— and what new constellation, worked by the magnet, 
was this, in the Chief’s death-chamber? 

Kinanjui lay flat on his bed. He was dying, he was 
already half-way into death and dissolution, and the 
stench about him was so stifling that at first I dared not 
open my mouth to speak for fear that I should be sick. 
The old man was all naked, he was lying upon a tartan 
rug that I had once given him, but probably he could 
not stand any weight at all on his poisoned leg. The leg 
was terrible to look at, so swollen that you could not 
distinguish the place of the knee, and in the lamplight 
I could see that it was streaked all the way from the hip 
to the foot with black and yellow streaks. Underneath 
the leg, the rug was dark and wet as if water was all the 
time running from it. 

Kinanjui’s son, who had come to the farm to fetch 
me, brought in an old European chair, with one leg 
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shorter than the others, and placed it very close to the 
bed, for me to sit on. 

Kinanjui’s head and trunk were so emaciated that all 
the structure of his big skeleton stood forth, he looked 
like a huge dark wooden figure roughly cut with a knife. 
His teeth and his tongue showed between his lips. His 
eyes were half dimmed, milky in his dark face. But he 
could still see, and when I came up to the bed he turned 
his eyes on me and kept them on my face all the time 
that I was in the hut. Very very slowly he dragged his 
right hand across his body to touch my hand. He was in 
terrible pain, but he was still himself and was still carry- 
ing great weight, naked upon his bed. From the look of 
him, I thought that he had come back from his journey 
triumphant, and had got all his cattle back with him, 
in spite of his M isai sons-in-law. I remembered, while 1 
sat and looked at him, that he had had one weakness: he 
had been afraid of thunder, and when a thunderstorm 
broke, while he was in my house, he adopted a rodent 
manner and looked round for a burrow. But here now he 
feared no more the lightning Hash, nor the all-dreaded 
thunder-stone: he had plainly. I thought, done his worldly 
task, gone Iionie, and taken his wages in e\ery sense. It he 
were clear enough in his mind to look back at his life, he 
would find very few instances in which he had not got the 
lietter of it. A great vitality and jiower ol enjovnient, a 
manifold activity were at their end here, where Kinanjui 
lay still. ‘Quiet consummation have, Kinanjui,’ — I 
thought. 

The old men in the hut stood by, as if they had lost 
the faculty of speech. It was the boy, wdto had been in 
there when I came, and whom I took to be a late-born 
son of Kinanjui’s, who now came up close to his father’s 
bed and talked to me, in accordance, I thought, with 
what had been agreed upon before I arrived. 

The doctor from the Mission, he explained, had heard 
of Kinanjui’s illness and had been to see hiA. He had 
told the Kikuyus that he would come back again to 
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fetch the dying chief into the Mission hospital, and they 
were expecting the lorry from the Mission which was to 
bring him there, that same night. But Kinanjui did not 
want to go into hospital. That was why he had sent for me. 
He wanted me to take him with me to my own house, and 
he meant me to take him now, before the people from 
the Mission should return. While the boy spoke, Kinanjui 
looked at me. 

I sat and listened with a heavy heart. 

If Kinanjui had lain dying at any time in the past, 
a year ago or even three months ago, I would have 
taken him with me to my house on his asking for it. 
But to-day it was a different thing. I'liings had gone 
badly with me lately and had made me fear that they 
would go on worse. I had been spending days in the 
offices of Nairobi, listening to business-men and lawyers, 
and at meetings with the creditors of the farm. The 
house, to which Kinanjui asked me to take him, was no 
longer my own house. 

Kinanjui, I thought, as I sat and looked at him, was 
going to die, he could not be saved. He would die in 
my car on the way home, or at the arrival to the house. 
The Mission people would come and blame me for his 
death; everybody who heard of it would agree with 
them. 

All this, from my seat on the broken chair in the hut, 
looked to me as a weight too heavy to take on. I had not 
got it in me any longer to stand up against the authorities 
of the world. I did not have it in me now to brave them 
all, not all of them. 

I tried two or three times to make up my mind to 
take Kinanjui and my courage failed me every time. I 
thought then that I should have to leave him. 

Farah had stood by the door, and had followed the 
boy’s speech. When he saw me sitting on silent, he 
came up to me and in a low eager voice began an ex- 
planation W how we were best to lift Kinanjui into the 
car. I got up and went with him to the background of 
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the hut, somewhat away from the eyes and the stench 
of the old man on the bed. I told Farah then that I was 
not going to take Kinanjui back with me. Farah was 
completely unprepared for this turn of things, his eyes 
and whole face darkened with surprise. 

I should have liked to have stayed a little with Kinan- 
jui, but I did not want to sec the people from the Mission 
arrive and tak*. him away. 

I went up to Kinanjui’s bed and told him that I 
could not take him with me back to my house. There 
was no need to give reasons, so wc left it at that. The 
old men in the hut, when they understood my declina- 
tion, gathered round me and stirred uneasily, the boy 
stepped back a little and stood immovable, he had no 
more to do. Kinanjui himself did not stir or change in 
any way, he kept his eyes on me as he had done all the 
time. He looked as if something like this had happened 
to him before, which very likely it had, 

‘Kwaheri, Kinanjui,’ I said, — Good-bye. 

His burning fingers moved a little against my palm. 
Already before I had got to the door of the hut, when 
I turned and looked back, the dimness and smoke of the 
room had swallowed up the big outstretched figure of 
my Kikuyu Chief. As I came out again from the hut 
it was very cold. The moon was now low down at the 
horizon, it must have been past midnight. Just then in 
the manyatta one of Kinanjui’s cocks crew twice. 

Kinanjui died that same night, in the Mission hospital. 
Two of his sons came over to my house next afternoon 
to tell me. They did at the same time ask me to the 
funeral, which was to take place on the following day, 
near his village, at Dagoretti. 

The Kikuyus, when left to themselves, do not bury 
their dead, but leave them above ground for the Hyenas 
and vulture to deal with. The custom had always ap- 
pealed to me, I thought that it would be ^ pleasant 
thing to be laid out to the sun and the stars, and to be 
so promptly, neatly and openly picked and cleansed; 
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to be made one with Nature and become a commt)n 
component of a landscape. At the time when we had 
the Spanish flu on the farm, I heard the Hyenas round 
the shambas all night, and often, after those days, I 
would find a brown smooth skull in the long grass of 
the forest, like a nut dropped down under a tree, or on 
the plain. But the practice does not go with the condi- 
tions of civilized life. The government had taken much 
trouble to make the Kikuyu change their ways, and to 
teach them to lay their dead in the ground, but they 
still did not like the idea at all. 

Kinanjui, they now told me. was to be buried, and I 
thought that the Kikuyu would have agreed to make an 
exception from their habit because the dead had been 
a Chief. Perhaps they tvould like to make a great Native 
show and gathering of the occasion. I drove over to 
Dagoretti, on the following afternoon, expecting to find 
all the old minor Chiefs of the country, and to see a big 
Kikuyu festivity. 

But Kinanjui’s funeral was altogether a European and 
clerical affair. There were a few Government Representa- 
tives present, the District Commissioner and two Officials 
from Nairobi. But the day and the place belonged to 
the Clergy; and the plain, in the afternoon sun, was black 
with them. Both the French Mission and the Missions of 
the Church of England and Scotland, were richly repre- 
sented. If they wished to impress the Kikuyu with the 
feeling that here they had laid their hand on the dead 
Chief, and that he now belonged to them, they succeeded. 
They were so obviously in power that one felt it to be 
out of the question for Kinanjui to get away from them. 
This is an old trick of the Church’s. Here I saw for the 
first time, in any number to speak of, the Mission-boys, 
the converted Natives, half sacerdotally attired, whatever 
office they might be filling, fat young Kikuyus with spec- 
tacles and folded hands, who looked like ungenial 
Eunuchs. Vrobably Kinanjui’s two Christian sons were 
there, laying down their religious disagreements for the 
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day, but I did not know them. Some of the old Chiefs 
were attending the funeral, Keoy was there, and I talked 
with him for some time of Kinanjui. But they kept them- 
selves much in the background of the show. 

Kinanjui’s grave had been dug under a couple of tall 
Eucalyptus trees on the plain, and a rope was extended 
round it. I had come early and therefore stood close to 
the grave, bv the rope, from where I could watch the 
assemblage grow and settle, like flies, round it. 

I hey brought Kinanjui from the Mission on a lorry, 
and lifted him down near the grave. I do not think that 
I have ever in my life been more taken aback and appalled 
tlian I was then, at the sight of him. He had been a 
l)ig man, and I remembered him as I had seen him when 
he came walking over to the farm amongst his senators, 
even as he hail looked lying on his bed, two nights ago. 
But the coffin in which they now brought him was a 
nearly square box, surely no more than five feet long. I 
did not take it to be a coffin when I first set eyes on it; it 
must be, I thought, .some box of appliances for the 
funeral. But it was Kinanjui’s coffin. I have never known 
why it was chosen, perhaps it was a thing that they had 
had at the Scotch Mission. But how had they got Kinanjui 
down there and how was he now lying in it? They placed 
the coffin on the ground, close to where I stood. 

1 he coffin had a large silver plate on it with an in- 
scription, which told, I was afterwards informed, that 
it had been given by the Mission to the Chief Kinanjui, 
and with a scriptural text on it. 

There was a long funeral service. One after another, 
the Missionaries stood forth and spoke, and I suppose 
that they got in much profe.ssion and admonition. But 
I did not hear any of it, I was holding on to the rope 
round Kinanjui’s grave. Some of the Christian Natives 
followed them up, and brayed out over the green plain. 

In the end Kinanjui was lowered into the ground of 
his own country, and covered with it. 

I had taken my house-boys with me to Dagoretti so 
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that they should see the funeral, and they were staying 
to talk with their friends and relations there, and com- 
ing back on foot, so that Farah and I drove home by 
ourselves. Farah was as silent as the grave we had left. 
It had been hard to Farah to swallow the fact that I 
would not take Kinanjui back to my house with me, 
for two days he had been like a lost soul, and in the 
clutch of great doubts and depressions. 

Now as we drove up before the door he said: ‘Never 
mind, Memsahib.’ 




THE GRAVE IN THE HILLS 


Denys Finch-Hatton had come in from one of his Safaris, 
and he had stayed for a little while on the farm, but, 
when I began to break up my house and to pack, and 
he could stay there no longer, he went away and lived 
in Hugh Martin’s house in Nairobi. From there he drove 
out to the farm every day and dined with me, sitting, 
— towards the end, when I was selling my furniture, — 
on one packing-case and dining from another. We sat there 
late into the night. 

A few times, Denys and I spoke as if I was really 
going to leave the country. He himself looked upon 
Africa as his home, and he understood me very well and 
grieved with me then, even if he laughed at my distress 
at parting with my people. 

‘Do you feel,’ he said, ‘that you cannot live without 
Sirunga?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. 

But most of the time when we were together, we 
talked and acted as if the future did not exist; it had 
never been his way to worry about it, for it was as if he 
knew that he could draw upon forces unknown to us 
if he wanted to. He fell in naturally with my scheme 
of leaving things to themselves, and other people to think 
and say what they liked. When he was there, it seemed to 
be a normal thing, and in accordance with our own taste, 
that we should sit upon packing-cases within an emffty 
house. He quoted a poem to me; 

‘You must turn your mournful ditty 
To a merry measure, 

I will never come for pity, 

1 will come for pleasure.’ 
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During those weeks, we used to go up for short flights 
out over the Ngong Hills or down over the Game Reserve. 
One morning, Denys came out to the farm to fetch me 
quite early, just as the sun was up, and then we saw 
a lion on the plain South of the Hills. 

He talked of packing up his books, that had been in 
my house for many years, but he never got any further 
with the job. 

‘You keep them,’ he said, ‘now I have no place to put 
them.’ 

He could not make up his mind at all where to go 
when my house should be dosed. Once, upon the persis- 
tent advice of a friend, he went so far as to drive in 
to Nairobi, and to take a look at the bungalows to be 
let there, but he came back so repelled with what he 
had seen that he did not even like to talk about it, and 
at dinner, when he began to give me a description of 
the houses and the furniture, he stopped himself and 
sat silent over it, with a dislike and sadness in his fare 
that was unusual to him. He had been in contact with a 
kind of existence the idea of which was unbearable to 
him. 

It was, however, a completely objective and im- 
personal disapprobation, he had forgotten that he him- 
self had meant to be a party to this existence, and when 
I spoke of it, he interrupted me. ‘Oh, as to me,’ he said, 
‘I shall be perfectly happy in a tent in the Masai Reserve, 
or I shall take a house in the Somali village.’ 

But on this occasion he, for once, spoke of my future 
in Europe. I might be happier there than on the farm, 
he thought, and well out of the sort of civilization that 
wt were going to get in Africa. ‘You know,’ he went on, 
‘this Continent of Africa has a terrible strong sense of 
sarcasm.’ 

Denys owned a piece of land down at the coast, thirty 
miles North of Mombasa on the Creek of Takaunga. 
Here were' the ruins of an old Arab settlement, with a 
very modest minaret and a well, — a weathered growth 
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of grey stone on the salted soil, and in the midst of it 
a few old Mango trees. He had built a small house on his 
land and I had stayed there. The scenery was of a divine, 
clean, barren Marine greatness, with the blue Indian 
Ocean before you, the deep creek of Takaunga to the 
South, and the long steep unbroken coast-line of pale 
grey and yellow coral-rock as far as the eye reached. 

When the tide was out, you could walk miles away sea- 
wards from the house, as on a tremendous, somewhat 
unevenly paved Pia/za, picking up strange long peaked 
shells and starfish. The Swaheli fishermen came wander- 
ing along here, in a loin-cloth and red or blue turbans, 
like Sinbad the Sailor come to life, to offer for sale multi- 
coloured spiked fish, some of which were very good to 
eat. The coast below the house had a row of scooped- 
out deep caves and grottoes, where you sat in shade 
and watched the distant glittering blue water. When the 
title came in, it filled up the caves to the level of the 
ground on which the house was built, and in the porous 
coral-rock the sea sang and sighed in the strangest way, 
as if the ground below your feet were alive: the long 
waves came running up Takaunga Creek like a storming 
army. 

It was full moon while I was down at Takaunga, and 
the beauty of the radiant, still nights was so perfect 
that the heart bent under it. You slept with the doors 
open to the silver sea; the playing warm breeze in a low 
whisper swept in a little loose sand, on to the stone floor. 
One night a row of Arab dhows came along, close to the 
coast, running noiselessly before the monsoon, a file of 
brown shadow-sails under the moon. ^ 

Denys sometimes talked of making Takaunga his home 
in Africa, and of starting his Safaris from there. When I 
began to talk of having to leave the farm, he offered me 
his house down there, as he had had mine in the high- 
lands. But white people cannot live for a longtime at the 
coast unless they are able to have many comforts, and 
Takaunga was too low and too hot for me. 
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In the month of May of the year when I left Africa, 
Denys went down to Takaunga for a week. He was 
planning to build a larger house and to plant Mango 
trees on his land. He went away in his aeroplane and 
was intending to make his way home round by Voi, to see 
if there were any Elephants there for his Safaris. The 
Natives had been talking much of a herd of Elephants 
which had come on to the land round Voi from the West, 
and in particular of one big bull, twice the size of any 
other Elephant, that was wandering in the bush there, 
all by himself. 

Denys, who held himself to be an exceptionally rational 
person, was subject to a special kind of moods and fore- 
bodings, and under their influence at times he became 
silent for days or for a week, though he did not know 
of it himself and was surprised when I asked him what 
was the matter with him. The last days before he started 
on this journey to the coast, he was in this manner absent- 
minded, as if sunk in contemplation, but when I spoke 
of it he laughed at me. 

I asked him to let me come with him, for I thought 
what a lovely thing it would be to .see the sea. First he 
said yes, and, then he changed his mind and said no. 
He could not take me; the journey round Voi, he told 
me, was going to be very rough, he might have to land, 
and to sleep, in the bush, so that it would be necessary 
for him to take a Native boy with him. I reminded him 
that he had said that he had taken out the aeroplane to 
fly me over Africa. Yes, he said, so he had; and if there 
were Elephants at Voi, he would fly me down there to 
have a look at them, when he knew the landing-places 
artd camping-grounds. This is the only time that I have 
asked Denys to take me with him on his aeroplane that 
he would not do it. 

He went off on Friday the eighth: ‘Look out for me 
on Thursday,’ he said when he went, ‘I shall be back 
in time to liave luncheon with you.’ 

When he had started in his car for the aerodrome in 
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Nairobi, and had turned down the drive, he came back 
to look for a volume of poems that he had given to me, 
and that he now wanted with him on his journey. He 
stood with one foot on the running-board of the car, and 
a finger in the book, reading out to me a poem that we 
hid been discussing. 

‘Here are your grey geese,’ he said. 

‘I saw grey geese Hying over the flatlands 
Wild geese vibrant in the high air — 

Unswerving froni horizon to horizon 

With their soul stiffened out in their throats — 

And the grey whiteness of them ribboning the 
enormous skies 

And the spokes of the sun over the crumpled hills.’ 

I'hen he drove away for good, waving his arm to me. 

While Denys was down in Mombasa, in landing he 
broke a propeller. He wired back to Nairobi to get the 
spare parts that he wanted, and the East Africa Airway 
Company sent a boy to Mombasa with them. When the 
aeroplane was fixed, and Denys was again going up in 
it, he told the Airway’s boy to come up with him. But 
the boy would not come. This boy was used to Hying, 
and had been up with many people, and with Denys 
himself, before now, and Denys was a fine pilot and had a 
great name with the Natives in this capacity as in all 
others. But this time the boy would not go up with him. 

A long time after, w'hen he met Farah in Nairobi 
and they were talking things over, he said to Farah: 
’Not for a hundred rupees would I, then, have gone up 
with Bwana Bedar.’ The shadow of destiny, which Denys 
himself had felt the last days at Ngong, was seen more 
strongly now, by the Native. 

So Denys took Kamau with him to Voi, his own boy. 
Poor Kamau was terrified of flying. He had told me, 
at the farm, that when he got up and awa/ from the 
ground, he fixed his eyes at his feet and kept them there 
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till he got down to the earth again, so frightened did 
he feel if ever he cast a glance over the side of the aero- 
plane, and saw the landscape from its great height. 

I looked out for Denys on Thursday, and reckoned 
that he would fly from Voi at sunrise and be two hours 
on the way to Ngong. But when he did not come, and 
I found that I had got things to do in Nairobi, I drove 
in to town. 

Whenever I was ill in Africa, or much worried, I suf- 
fered from a special kind of compulsive idea. It seemed 
to me then that all my surroundings were in danger or 
distress, and that in the midst of this disaster I myself 
was somehow on the wrong side, and therefore was re- 
garded with distrust and fear by everybody. 

This nightmare was in reality a reminiscence of the 
time of the war. For then for a couj)le of years, people in 
the Colony had believed me to be a pro-German at heart, 
and had looked at me with mistrust. Their suspiciousness 
rose from the fact that I had, in the innocence of my 
heart, a short time before the outbreak of war, been up 
at Naivasha buying horses for General von Lettow down 
in German East Africa. He had asked me, when we 
travelled out to Africa together six months before, to 
buy him ten* Abyssinian breeding-mares, but during my 
first time in the country I had had other things to think 
of, and had forgotten about it, so that it was only later, 
when he kept on writing of the mares to me, that in the 
end I went up to Naivasha to buy them for him. The 
war broke out so shorly after, that the mares never got 
out of the country. Still I could not get away from the 
fact that I had, at the outbreak of the war, been buying 
iJp horses for the German army. The suspicion against 
me did not, however, last till the end of the war, it 
passed away when my brother, who had been volunteering 
with the English, got the V.C. in the Amiens push, north 
of Roye. That event was even announced in the ‘East 
African Standard’ under the headline of: An East-African 
VC. 
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At the time, I had taken my isolation lightly, for 1 
was not in the least pro-German, and I thought that I 
should be able to clear things up if it became necessary. 
But it must have gone deeper with me than I knew of, 
and for many years after, when I was very tired or when 
[ liad a high temperature, the feeling of it would come 
back. During my last months in Africa, when everything 
was going wrong with me, it sometimes suddenly fell 
upon me like a darkness, and in a way I was frightened of 
it, as of a sort of derangement. 

On this Thursday in Nairobi the nightmare unexpec- 
tedly stole upon me, and grew so strong that I wondered 
if I were beginning to go mad. There was, somehow, a 
deep sadness over the town, and over the people I met, 
and in the midst of it everybody was turning away from 
me. rhere was nobody who would stop and talk to me, 
my friends, when they saw me. got into their cars and 
drove off. Even old Mr. Duncan, the Scotch grocer, from 
whom I had bought groceries for many years, and with 
whom I had danced at a big ball at Government House, 
when I came in looked at me with a kind of fright and left 
his shop. I began to feel as lonely in Nairobi as on a 
desert island. 

I had left Farah on the farm to receive Denys, so that 
I had nobody to talk with. The Kikuyus are no good in 
such a case, for their ideas of reality, and their reality 
itself, are different from ours. But I was to lunch with 
Lady McMillan at Chiromo, and I thought that there 
I should find white people to talk to, and get back my 
balance of mind. 

I drove up to the lovely old Nairobi house of Chiromo. 
at the end of the long bamboo a\enuc, and found a 
luncheon-party there. But it was the same thing at 
Chiromo as in the streets of Nairobi. Everybody seemed 
mortally sad, and as I came in the talk stopped. I sat 
beside my old friend Mr. Bulpett, and he looked down 
and said only a few words. I tried to throw off the 
shadow that was by now lying heavily upon me, and 
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to talk to him of mountain-climbings in Mexico, but 
he seemed to remember nothing about them. 

I thought: These people are no good to me, I will go 
back to the farm. Denys will be there by now. We will 
talk and behave sensibly, and I shall be sane again and 
know and understand everything. 

But when we had finished luncheon. Lady McMillan 
asked me to come with her into her small sitting-room, 
and there told me that there had been an accident at 
Voi. Denys had capsized with his machine, and had been 
killed in the fall. 

It was then as I had thought : at the sound of Denys’s 
name even, truth was revealed, and I knew and under- 
stood everything. 

Later on, the District Commissioner at Voi wrote to 
me and gave me the particulars of the accident. Denys 
had been staying with him over the night, and had left 
from the aerodrome in the morning, with his boy in the 
aeroplane with him, for my farm. After he had left he 
turned and came back quickly, flying low, at two hundred 
feet. Suddenly the aeroplane swayed, got into a spin, 
and came down like a bird swooping. As it hit the 
ground it ca,ught fire, the people who ran to it were 
stopped by the heat. When they got branches and earth, 
and had thrown them on the fire, and had got it out, 
they found that the aeroplane had been all smashed up, 
and the two people in it had been killed in the fall. 

For many years after this day the Colony felt Denys’s 
death as a loss which could not be recovered. Something 
fine then came out in the average colonist’s attitude to- 
wards him, a reverence for values outside their under- 
standing. When they spoke of him it was most often as 
an athlete; they would discuss his exploits as a cricketer 
and a golfer, and of these things I had never heard my- 
self, so that it was only now that I learned of his great 
fame in all games. Then when the people had been paying 
tribute to*hira as a sportsman, they would add that, of 
course, he had been very brilliant. What they really 
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remembered in him was his absolute lack of self-con- 
sciousness, or self-interest, an unconditional truthfulness 
which outside of him I have only met in idiots. In a 
colony, these qualities arc not generally held up for 
imitation, but after a man’s death they may be, perhaps, 
more truly admired than in other places. 

1 he Natives had known Denys better than the white 
people; to them his death was a bereavement. 

When, in Nairobi, I was told of Denys’s death I tried 
to g^ot down to Voi. i'he Airway Company was sending 
down Tom Black to report on the accident, and 1 drove 
to the Aerodrome to ask him to take me with him. but 
as 1 got into the Aerodrome, his aeroplane lifted and 
sailed off, towards Voi. 

It might still be possible to get through by car, but 
the long rains were on, and I had to find out what the 
roads were like. While I sat and waited for the report 
on tile roads, I remembered how Denys had told me 
that he wished to be buried in the Ngong Hills. It was 
a strange thing that I had not recollected it before, but 
it had been so far from my thoughts that they should 
mean to bury him at all. Now it was as if a picture had 
been shown to me. 

There was a place in the Hills, on the first ridge in 
the Game Reserve, that I myself at the time when I 
thought that 1 was to live and die in Africa, had pointed 
our to Denys as my future burial-place. In the evening, 
while we sat and looked at the hills, from my house, 
he remarked that then he would like to be buried there 
himself as well. Since then, sometimes when we drove 
out in the hills, Denys had said; ‘Let us drive as far as 
our graves.’ Once when we were camped in the hills it) 
look for Buffalo, we had in the afternoon walked over 
to the slope to have a closer look at it. There was an in- 
finitely great view from there; in the light of the sunset 
we saw both Mount Kenya and Kilimanjaro. Denys had 
been eating an orange, lying in the grass, anfl had said 
that he would like to stay there. My own burial-place 
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was a little higher up. From both places we could see 
my house in the forest far away to the East. We were 
going back there the next day, for ever, I thought, in 
spite of the widespread theory that All must die. 

Gustav Mohr had come from his farm to my house, 
when he heard of Denys’s death, and when he did not 
find me there he looked me up in Nairobi. A little while 
after, Hugh Martin came and sat down with us. I told 
them of Denys’s wish, and of the burial-place in the 
hills, and they wired to the people at Voi. Before I went 
back to the farm they informed me that they would 
bring Denys’s body up by train next morning, so that 
the tuneral could take place in the hills at noon. I must 
have his grave ready there by then. 

Gustav Mohr went with me to the farm, to sleep 
there, and help me in the morning. We would have to 
be out in the hills just before sunrise to decide on the 
place, and to have the grave dug in time. 

It rained all night, and there was a fine drizzling rain 
in the morning when we went away. The waggon-tracks 
on the road were full of water. Driving up in the hills 
was like driving into clouds. We could not .see the plains 
below to our left, nor the slopes or peaks of the hills 
to our right: the boys who came with us in a lorry 
disappeared behind us at a distance of ten yards, and 
the mist grew thicker as the road mounted. By the sign- 
board on the road, we found where we got into the 
Game Reserve, so we drove on a few hundred yards and 
then got out of the car. We left the lorry, and the boys, 
on the high-road, until we should have found the place 
we wanted. The morning air was so cold, that it bit the 
fftigers. 

'File place of the grave must not be too far away from 
the road, nor where the ground was too steep to bring 
up a lorry. We walked together for a little while, talk- 
ing of the mist, then we parted and went along by different 
paths, and*’after a few seconds we could no longer see one 
another. 
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The great country of the hills opened up reluctantly 
round me, and closed again, the day was like a rainy 
day in a Northern country. Farah was walking with me 
with a wet rifle; he thought that we might walk into a 
herd of Buffalo. 'I'he things close by, that suddenly ap- 
peared just before us, looked fantastically big. The leaves 
of the grey wild-olive bush, and the long grass, higher 
than ourselves, were dripping wet and smelled strongly, 
— I had on a mackintosh and rubber boots, but after 
a while I was drenched, as if I had been wading up a 
stream. It was very still here in the hills, only at times 
when the rain came down stronger, there was a whisper 
to all sides. Once the mist parted, and I saw a stretch 
of indigo blue land before me and beyond me, like a 
slate, — it must have been one of the tall peaks far aw'ay, 
—a moment after it was again covered by the drifting 
grey rain and mist. I walked and walked, and in the end 
I stood quite still. There was nothing to do here until 
the weather cleared up. 

Gustav Mohr shouted to me three or four times to 
find out where I was, and came up to me, the rain on 
his face and hands. He told me that we had been going 
about in the mist for an hour, and that if we did not 
settle the place for the grave now, we would not have 
it ready in time. 

‘But I cannot .see where we arc,’ I said, ‘and we cannot 
lay him where the ridges close up the view. Let us 
wait a little longer.’ 

We stood in silence in the long grass, and I smoked 
a cigarette. Just as I was throwing it aw’ay, the mist 
spread a little, and a pale cold clarity began to fill the 
world. In ten minutes we could see where we were. The 
plains lay below us, and I could follow the road by 
which we had come, as it wound in and oiit along the 
slopes, climbed towards us, and, winding, went on. 
To the South, far away, below the changing clouds, 
lay the broken, dark blue foot-hills of Kilimanjaro. As 
we turned to the North the light increased, pale rays for 
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a moment slanted in the sky and a streak o£ shining 
silver drew up the shoulder of Mount Kenya. Suddenly, 
much closer, to the East below us, was a little red spot 
in the grey and green, the only red there was, the tiled 
roof of my house on its cleared place in the forest. We 
did not have to go any further, we were in the right 
place. A little while after, the rain started again. 

About twenty yards higher up than where we stood, 
there was a narrow natural terrace in the hillside, here 
we marked out the place for the grave, by the compass, 
laying it East to West. We called up the boys, and set 
them to cut the grass with pangas, and to dig the wet 
soil. Mohr took some of them with him to make a road 
for the lorry, from the highroad to the grave, they levelled 
out the ground, cut off branches from the bush and 
heaped them on the path, for the ground was slippery. 
We could not bring the road all the way up to the grave, 
near it the ground was too steep. It had been silent 
up here till now, but when the boys began to work, 
I heard that there was an echo in the hills, it answered 
to thfe strokes of the spades, like a little dog barking. 

Some cars came out from Nairobi, and we sent down 
a boy to show them the way, for in the great country 
they would not notice the small group of people by the 
grave in the bush. The Somalis of Nairobi came out, 
they left their mule-traps on the highroad, and walked 
slowly up, three or four together, mourning in the Somali 
way, as if wrapping up their heads and withdrawing 
from life. Some of Denys’s friends from up-country, who 
had had news of his death, came driving from Naivasha, 
Gil-Gil, and Elmenteita, their cars all covered with mud 
ttom the long fast drive. Now the day grew clearer, and 
the four tall peaks of the hills showed above us against 
the sky. 

Here in the early afternoon they brought out Denys 
from Nairobi, following his old Safari-track to Tangan- 
yika, and*' driving slowly on the wet road. When they 
came to the last steep slope, they lifted out, and carried 
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the narrow coffin, that was covered with the flag. As it 
was placed in the grave, the country changed and be- 
came the setting for it, as still as itself, the hills stood 
up gravely, they knew and understood what we were 
doing in them; after a little while they themselves took 
charge of the ceremony, it was an action between them 
and him, and the people present became a party of very 
small lookers-on in the landscape. 

Denys had watched and followed all the ways of the 
African Highlands, and better than any other white man, 
he had known their soil and seasons, the vegetation 
and the wild animals, the winds and smells. He had 
observed the changes of weather in them, their people, 
clouds, the stars at night. Here in the hills, I had seen 
him only a short time ago. standing bare-headed in the 
afternoon ^un, gating out over the land, and lifting his 
field-glasses to find out everything about it. He had 
taken in the country, and in his eyes and his mind it 
had been changed, marked by his own individuality, and 
made part of him. Now Africa received him, and would 
change him, and make him one with herself. 

The Bishop of Nairobi, I was told, had not wanted 
to come out, because there had not been time to have 
the burial-ground consecrated, but there was another 
clergyman present, who read out the funeral service, 
which I had never heard before, and in the great space 
his \oice sounded small and clear, like the voice of a 
bird in the hills. I thought that Denys would like the 
whole thing best when it was over. The priest read out 
a Psalm: ‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.’ 

Gustav Mohr and I sat on for a little while, after 
the other white people had left. The Mohammedarj; 
waited till we had gone, and then went and prayed by 
the grave. 

In the days after Denys’s death, his Safari servants 
came in, and gathered on the farm. They did not say 
why they came, and did not ask for anything, but sat 
down with their backs to the wall of the house, and 
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the backs of their hands resting upon the pavement, 
most of the time in silence, contrary to the habits of 
Natives. Malimu and Sar Sita came there, Denys’s bold, 
shretv'd, fearless gunbearers and trackers, who had been 
with him on all his Safaris. They had been out with 
the Prince of Wales, and many years after, the Prince 
remembered their names, and said that the two of them 
together had been hard to beat. Here the great trackers 
had lost the track, and sat immovable. Kanuthia, his 
motor-driver, came in, who had driven over many thou- 
sand miles of rough country, a slim young Kikuyu with 
the watchful eyes of a monkey, now he sat by the house 
like a sad and chilly monkey in a cage. 

Bilea Isa, Denys’s Somali servant, came down from 
Naivasha to the farm. Bilea had been to England twice 
with Denys, had been to school there, and spoke English 
like a gentleman. Some years ago, Denys and I had 
attended Bilea’s wedding in Nairobi; it was a magnificent 
feast that lasted for seven days. On that occasion, the 
great traveller and scholar had gone back to the ways 
of his ancestors, he had been dressed in a golden robe, 
and had bowed down to the ground when he welcomed 
us, and he danced the sword-dance, all wild with the 
desperado spirit of the desert. Bilea came down to see his 
master’s grave, and sit on it; he came back from it and 
spoke very little, after a little while, he sat with the 
others with his back to the wall, and the backs of his 
hands resting on the pavement. 

Farah went out and stood and talked with the mourners. 
He himself was very grave. ‘It would not have been so 
bad,’ he said to me, ‘that you were going away from the 
country, if only Bedar had still been here.’ 

Denys’s boys stayed for about a week, then one after 
the other they left again. 

I often drove out to Denys’s grave. In a bee-line, it was 
not more than five miles from my house, but round by 
the road Ot was fifteen. The grave was a thousand feet 
higher up than my house, the air was different here. 
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as clear as a glass of water; light sweet winds lifted 
your hair when you took off your hat; over the peaks of 
the hills, the clouds came wandering from the East, 
drew their live shadow over the wide undulating land, 
and were dissolved and disappeared over the Rift Valley. 

1 bought at the duca a yard of the white cloth which 
all Natives call American, and Farah and I raised three 
tall poles in the ground behind the grave, and nailed 
the cloth on to them, then from my house I could dis- 
tinguish the exact spot of the grave, like a little white 
fK)int in the green hill. 

The long rains had been heavy, and I was afraid that 
the grass would grow up and cover the grave so that 
its place would be lost. Therefore one day we took up 
all the whitewashed stones along my drive, the same that 
Karomenya had hud trouble in pulling up and carry- 
ing to the front door; we loaded them into my box- 
body car and drove them up into the hills. We cut down 
the grass round the grave, and set the stones in a square 
to mark it; now the place could always be found. 

As I went so often to the grave, and took the children 
of my household with me, it became a familiar place 
to them; they could show the way out there to the people 
who came to see it. They built a small bower in the 
bush of the hill near it. In the course of the summer, 
Ali bin Salim, whose friend Denys had been, came from 
Mombasa to go out and lie on the grave and weep, in 
the Arab way. 

One day I found Hugh Martin by the grave, and 
we sat in the grass and talked for a long time. Hugh 
Martin had taken Denys’s death much to heart. If any 
human being at all had held a place in his queer seclusive 
existence, it would have been Denys. An ideal is a strange 
thing, you would never have given Hugh credit for har- 
bouring the idea of one, neither would you have thought 
that the loss of it would have affected him, like, somehow, 
the loss of a vital organ. But since Denys’s death he had 
aged and changed much, his face was blotched and drawn. 
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All the same he preserved his placid, smiling likeness to 
a Chinese Idol, as if he knew of something exceedingly 
satisfactory, that was hidden to the general. He told me 
now that he had, in the night, suddenly struck upon the 
right epitaph for Denys. I think he had got it from an 
ancient Greek author, he quoted it to me in Greek, then 
translated it in order that I should understand it. It went: 
‘Though in death fire be mixed with my dust yet care 
I not. For with me now all is well.’ 

Later on, Denys's brother. Lord Winchilsea, had an 
obelisk set on his grave, with an inscription out of ‘The 
Ancient Mariner,’ which was a poem that Denys had much 
admired. I myself had never heard it until Denys quoted 
it to me, — the first time was, I remember, as we were 
going to Bilea’s wedding. I have not seen the obelisk; 
it was put up after I had left Africa. 

In England there is also a monument to Denys. His 
old schoolfellows, in memory of him, built a stone bridge 
over a small stream between two fields at Eton. On one 
of the balustrades is inscribed his name, and the dates 
of his stay at Eton, and on the other the words; ‘Famous 
in these fields and by his many friends much beloved.’ 

Between . the river in the mellow English landscape 
and the African mountain ridge, ran the path of his 
life; it is an optical illusion that it seemed to wind and 
swerve, — the surroundings swerved. The bow-string was 
released on the bridge at Eton, the arrow described its 
orbit, and hit the obelisk in the Ngong Hills. 

After I had left Africa. Gustav Mohr wrote to me 
of a strange thing that had happened by Denys’s grave, 
the like of which I have never heard. ‘The Masai,’ he 
tirote, ‘have reported to the District Commissioner at 
Ngong, that many times, at sunrise and sunset, they 
have seen lions on Finch-Hatton’s grave in the Hills. 
A lion and a lioness have come there, and stood, or lain, 
on the grave for a long time. Some of the Indians who 
have pas^td the place in their lorries on the way to 
Kajado have also seen them. After you went away, the 
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ground round the grave was levelled out, into a sort of 
big terrace, I suppose that the level place makes a good 
site for the lions, from there they can have a view over 
the plain, and the cattle and game on it.’ 

It was fit and decorous that the lions should come to 
i)enys’s grave and make him an African monument. ‘And 
renowned be thy grave.’ Lord Nelson himself, I have 
reflected, in Trafalgar Square, has his lions made only 
out of stone. 



FARAH AND I SELL OUT 


Now I was alone on the farm. It was no longer mine, 
but the people who had bought it had offered me to 
stay in the house as long as I liked, and for legal reasons 
were leasing it to me for a wShilling a day. 

I was selling my furniture, which gave Farah and 
me a good deal to do. We had to have all the china and 
table-glass on view upon the dinner-table; later on, when 
the table had been sold, we arranged it in long rows 
on the floor. The cuckoo of the clock sang out the hours 
arrogantly over the rows, then it was itself sold, and 
flew off. One day I sold my table-glass, and then in the 
night thought better of it, so that in the morning I drove 
to Nairobi and asked the lady who had bought it to call 
off the deal. I had no place to put the glass, but the fingers 
and lips of many friends had touched it, they had given 
me excellent wine to drink out of it; it was keeping an 
echo of old' table-talk, and I did not want to part with 
it. After all, I thought, it would be an easy thing to break. 

I had an old wooden screen with painted figures of 
Chinamen, Sultans and Negroes, with dogs on leads, 
which had had its place by the fire. There in the even- 
ings, when the fire burned clear, the figures would come 
out, and serve as illustrations to the tales that I told 
Denys. After I had looked at it for a long time, I folded 
it up and packed it in a case, wherein the figures might 
all have a rest for the time being. 

I.ady McMillan was at this time finishing the McMillan 
Memorial in Nairobi, that she had built to her husband, 
Sir Northrup McMillan. It was a fine building, with a 
library arjd reading-rooms. She now drove out to the 
farm, sat and talked sadly of old days, and bought most 
of my old Danish furniture, that I had *■ taken out 
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from home with me, for the library. I was pleased to 
know that the cheerful, wise and hospitable chests and 
cabinets were to remain together, in a milieu of books 
and scholars, like a small circle of ladies who, in times of 
revolution, find an asylum in a University. 

My own books I packed up in cases and sat on them, 
or dined on them. Rooks in a colony play a different 
part in your existence from what they do in Europe; 
there is a whole side of your life s.iiich there they alone 
take charge of; and on this account, according to their 
quality, you feel more grateful to them, or more indig- 
nant with them, than you will ever do in civilized 
countries. 

The fictitious characters in the books run beside your 
horse on the farm, and walk about in the mai/.e-fields. 
On their own, like intelligent soldiers, they find at once 
the quarters that suit them. On the morning after I had 
been leading Crome Yellow at night. — and I had never 
heard of the author’s name, but had picked up the 
book in a Nairobi bookshop, and was as pleased as if I 
had discovered a new green island in the sea, — as I was 
riding through a valley of the Game Reserve, a little 
duiker jumped up, and at once turned himself into a 
stag for Sir Hercules with his wife and his pack of thirty 
black and fawn-coloured pugs. All Walter Scott s charac- 
ters were at home in the country and might be met 
anywhere; so were Odysseus and his men, and strangely 
enough many figures from Racine. Peter Schlemihl had 
walked over the hills in seven-league boots. Clown Agheb 
the honey-bee lived in my garden by the riser. 

Other things were sold out of the house, packed and 
sent off, so that the house, in the course of these montlts. 
became das Ding an sich, noble like a skull, a cool and 
roomy place to dwell in, with an echo to it, dnd the grass 
of the lawn growing long up to the doorstep. In the end 
there were no things in the rooms at all, and to my mind 
at the time they seemed, in this state, more* fit to live 
in than thi»y had been before. 
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I said to Farah, ‘This is how we ought to have had it 
all the time.’ 

Farah understood me very well, for all Somali have 
something of the ascetic in them. Farah during this time 
was set and concentrated upon assisting me in everything: 
but he was growing to look, more and more like a true 
Somali, such as he had looked in Aden, where he had 
been sent to meet me, when I first came to Africa. He 
was much concerned about my old shoes, and confided 
to me that he was going to pray to God every day that 
they might last until I got to Paris. 

During these months, Farah wore his best clothes every 
day. He had a lot of fine clothes; gold-embroidered 
Arab waistcoats that I had given him, and a very elegant 
scarlet gold-laced uniform waistcoat that Berkeley Cole 
had given him, and silk turbans in beautiful colours. 
Generally he kept them all in chests, and wore them only 
on special occasions. But now' he put on the best he had. 
He walked one step behind me in the streets of Nairobi, 
or waited on the dirty stairs in the Government buildings 
and the lawyers’ offices, dressed like Solomon in all his 
glory. It took a Somali to do that. 

I had now' also got to deal with the fate of my horses 
and my dogs. I had all the time meant to shoot them, 
but many of my friends wrote to me and asked me to 
let them have them. After that, whenever I rode out 
and had the dogs with me, it did not seem fair on them 
to shoot them, — they had much life in them still. It took 
me a long time to decide the matter, I do not think 
that I have ever changed my mind so often over any 
other question. In the end I decided to give them to my 
friends. 

I rode in' to Nairobi on my favourite horse. Rouge, 
going very slowly and looking round to the North, 
and the South. It was a very strange thing to Rouge, 
I thought,*to- be going in by the Nairobi road, and not 
to be coming back. I installed him, with some trouble. 
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in the horse-van of the Naivasha train, I stood in the 
van and felt, for the last time, his silky muzzle against 
my hands and my face. I will not let thee go. Rouge, 
except thou bless me. We had found together the riding- 
path down to the river amongst the Native shambas and 
liuts, on the steep slippery descent he had walked as 
nimbly as a mule, and in the brown running river-water 
I had seen my own head and his close together. May 
you now, in a valley of clouds, eat carnations to the right 
and stock to the left. 

I'hc two young deerhounds that I had then, David 
and Dinah. Pania’s offspring, I gave to a friend on a 
farm near Gil-Gil, where they would get good hunting. 
They were very strong and playful, and when they were 
fetched in a car and drove off from the farm in great 
style, they panted, their heads close together over the 
side of the car, their tongues hanging out, as if they 
were on the track of a new splendid kind of game. The 
cpiick eyes and feet, and the live hearts, went away from 
the house and the plains, to breathe and sniff, and run 
happily on new grounds. 

Some of my people now left the farm. As there was to 
be no coffee and no coffee-mill there any longer, Pooran 
Singh found himself out of work. He did not want to 
take on another job in Africa, and in the end he made 
up his mind to go back to India. 

Pooran Singh, who mastered the minerals, outside of 
his workshop was like a child. He could not in the least 
realize that the end of the farm had come; he grieved 
over it, wept clear tears that ran down in his black 
beard, and for a long time worried me with his attempts 
to make me remain on the farm, and with his plans fbr 
keeping it going. He had taken much pride in our 
machinery, such as it was, and was now for a while as if 
nailed to the steam-engine and the coffee-dryer in the 
factory, his soft dark eyes consuming every nut in them. 
Then, when in the end he had been convifleed of the 
hopelessness of the situation, he gave it all up in one 
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movement, he was still very sad, but quite passive, and 
sometimes when I saw him he talked much to me of his 
travelling plans. When he went away, he carried no 
luggage with him but a small box of tools and soldering 
outfit, as if he had already sent his heart and life over 
the ocean, and there was now only his thin, unassuming, 
brown person and the soldering pan to follow it. 

I wanted to give Pooran Singh a present before he 
left, and I had hoped that I might have .something in 
my possession which he would like, but when I spoke 
to him of it he at once with great joy declared that he 
wanted a ring. I had no ring and no money to buy him 
one. riiis had happened already some months ago, at 
the time when Denys was coming out to dine at the 
farm, and so at dinner I told him of the position. Denys 
had once given me an Abyssinian ring of .soft gold, to 
be screwed on so that it would fit any finger. He now 
thought that I was looking at it with the intention of 
giving it to Pooran Singh, for he used to complain that 
whenever he gave me anything I would at once give it 
away to my coloured people. I'o prevent such a thing 
happening, he took it from my hand and put it on his 
own and said that he would keep it until Pooran Singh 
had gone. It was a few days before he went to Mombasa, 
and in this way the ring was buried with him. Before 
Pooran Singh left I had, however, raised enough money 
by the sale of my furniture to buy him the ring he 
wanted in Nairobi. It was of heavy gold with a big 
red stone, that looked like glass. Pooran Singh was so 
happy about it that he shed a few tears again, and I 
believe that the ring helped him over his final parting 
with the farm and with his machinery. For his last week, 
he wore it every day, and whenever he came to the 
house, he held up his hand, and showed it to me with 
a radiant, gentle smile. At Nairobi station, the last thing 
that I saw of him was this slim dark hand, that had 
worked orf* the forge with such furious speed. It was 
stretched out through the window of the crowded and 
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overheated Native railway carriage, in which Pooran Singh 
had placed himself upon his tool-box, and the red stone 
in it shone like a little star while it went up and down, 
waving good-bye. 

Pooran Singh went to the Punjab to his family. He 
had not seen them lor many years, but they had kept 
in touch with him by sending him photographs of them- 
selves, which he preserved down in his little corrugated 
iron house by the factory, and showed to me with great 
tenderness and pride. I had several letters from Pooran 
Singh already from the boat to India. They all began 
in the same way: ‘Dear Madam. Good-bye.’ and then 
went on to give me his news and to report on his ad- 
ventures of the journey. 

A week altci Denys’s death one morning a strange 
thing happened to me. 

I lay in bed and thought of the events of the last 
months, I tried to understand what it really was that 
had happened. It seemed to me that I must have, in 
some way, got out of the normal course of human exis- 
tence, into a maelstrom where I ought never to have 
been. Wherever I walked, the ground fell away under 
me, and the stars fell from the sky. I thought of the 
poem about Ragnarok, in which this fall of the stars is 
described, and of the verses about the dwarfs who sigh 
deeply in their caves in the mountains, and die from 
fear. All this could not be, I thought, just a coincidence 
of circumstances, what people call a run of bad luck, 
but there must be some central principle within it. If 
I could find it, it would save me. If I looked in the 
right place, I reflected, the coherence of things migfct 
become clear to me. I must, I thought, get up and look 
for a sign. 

Many people think it an unreasonable thing, to be 
looking for a sign. This is because of the fact that it 
takes a particular state of mind to be able to^do so, and 
not many f>eople have ever found themselves in such a 
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state. If in this mood, you ask for a sign, the answer 
cannot fail you: it follows as the natural consequence of 
the demand. In that same way an inspired card-player 
collects thirteen chance cards on the table, and takes 
up what is called a hand of cards — a unity. Where others 
see no call at all, he sees a grand slam staring him in 
the face. Is there a grand slam in the cards? Yes, to the 
right player. 

I came out of the house looking for a sign, and wan- 
dered at haphazard towards the boys’ huts. They had 
just let out their chickens, which were running here 
and there amongst the houses. I stood for a little while 
and looked at them. 

Fathima’s big white cock came strutting up before 
me. Suddenly he stopped, laid his head first on one 
side, and then on the other, and raised his comb. From 
the other side of the path, out of the grass, came a little 
grey Chameleon that was, like the cock himself, out on 
his morning reconnoitring. I'he cock walked straight upon 
it, — for the chickens eat these things, — and gave out a 
few clucks of satisfaction. The Chameleon stopped up 
dead at the sight of the cock. He was frightened, but 
he was at the same time very brave, he planted his feet 
in the ground, opened his mouth as wide as he possibly 
could, and, to scare his enemy, in a flash he shot out 
his club-shaped tongue at the cock. The cock stood for a 
second as if taken aback, then swiftly and determinately 
he struck down his beak like a hammer and plucked out 
the Chameleon’s tongue. 

The whole meeting between the two had taken ten 
seconds. Now I chased off Fathima’s cock, took up a big 
stOTie and killed the Chameleon, for he could not live 
without his tongue; the Chameleons catch the insects that 
they feed on with their tongue. 

I was so frightened by what I had seen, — for it had 
been a gruesome and formidable thing in a miniature 
format, — theit I went away and sat down on the stone 
seat by the house. I sat there for a long time, and Farah 
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brought me out my tea. and put it on the table. I looked 
down on the stones and dared not look up, such a dan- 
gerous place did the world seem to me. 

Very slowly only, in the course of the next few days, 
it came upon me that I had had the most spiritual 
answer possible to my call. I had even been in a strange 
manner honoured and distinguished. The powers to which 
I had cried had stood on my dignity more than I had 
done myself, and what other answer could they then 
give? This was clearly not the hour for coddling, and 
they had chosen to connive at my invocation of it. Great 
powers had laughed to me, with an echo from the hills 
to follow the laughter, they had .said among the trumpets, 
among the cocks and Chameleons, Ha ha ! 

I was also jileased that I had been out this morning in 
time to save the Chameleon from a .slow, painful death. 

It was about this time, — although it was before I had 
sent away my horses, — that Ingrid Lindstrom came down 
from her farm at Njoro to stay with me for a little while. 
This was a friendly act of Ingrid's, for it was difficult 
to her to get away from her own farm. Her husband, 
to make money to pay off their Njoro land, had taken a 
job with a big Sisal company in Tanganyika, and was at 
the time sweating down there at an altitude of two 
thousand feet, just as if Ingrid had been leasing him out 
in the quality of a slave, for the sake of the farm. She 
was therefore, in the meantime, running it on her own; 
she had extended her poultry yards, and her market- 
garden, and had got pigs, and broods of young turkeys 
up there, which she could ill afford to leave, even for a 
few days. All the same, for my sake she gave it alliin 
charge of Kemosa, and rushed down to me as she would 
run to the assistance of a friend whose house was on fire, 
and she came without Kemosa this time, which was prob- 
ably, under the circumstances, a good thing for Farah. 
Ingrid understood and realized to the bottom «f her heart, 
with grea^ strength, with something of the strength of the 
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elements themselves, what it is really like, when a woman 
farmer has to give up her farm, and leave it. 

While Ingrid was staying with me, we did not discuss 
either the past or the future, and did not mention the 
name of a single friend or acquaintance, we closed our 
two minds round the disaster of the hour. We walked 
together from the one thing on the farm to the other, 
naming them as we passed them, one by one, as if we 
were taking mental stock of my loss, or as if Ingrid were, 
on my behalf, collecting material for a book of complaints 
to be laid before destiny. Ingrid knew well enough from 
her own experience that there is no such book, but 
all the same the idea of it forms part of the livelihood of 
women. 

We went down to the oxen’s boma, and sat on the 
fence, counting the oxen as they came in. Without words 
I pointed them out to Ingrid: ‘These oxen,’ and without 
words she responded: ‘Yes, these oxen,’ and recorded 
them in her book. We went round to the stables to feed 
the horses with sugar, and when they had finished it, I 
stretched out my sticky and be-slabbered palms, present- 
ing them to Ingrid and crying, ‘These horses.’ Ingrid 
sighed back, laboriously, ‘Yes, these horses,’ and noted 
them down. In my garden by the river she could not 
reconcile herself to the idea that I must leave the plants 
that I had brought from Europe; she wrung her hands 
over the mint, .sage and lavender, and talked of them 
again later on, as if she were pondering on some scheme 
by which I might arrange to take them with me. 

We spent the afternoons in contemplation of my small 
herd of Native cows which grazed on the lawn. I went 
through their age, characteristics, and yielding of milk, 
and Ingrid groaned and shrieked over the figures as if 
she had been bodily hurt. She scrutinized them carefully 
one by one, not with any view to trade, for my cows 
were going to my houseboys, but so as to value and 
weigh up ny loss. She clung to the soft sweet-smelling 
calves; she had herself after long struggles ,got a few 
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cows with calves on her farm, and against all reason, and 
against her own will, her deep furious glances blamed me 
for deserting my calves. 

A man who was walking beside a bereaved friend and 
who was all the time in his own mind repeating the 
words: 'Thank God it is not me,’ would, I believe, feel 
badly about it, and would try to suppress the feeling. 
It is a different thing in two women who are friends, and 
of whom the one is manifesting her deep sympathy in 
the distress of the other. There it goes without saying 
that the more fortunate friend will all the while in her 
heart repeat the same thing: ‘Thank God it is not me.’ 
It causes no bad feeling between the two, but on the 
contrary brings them closer together, and gives to the 
ceremony a personal clement. Men, I think, cannot easily 
or harmoniously envy or triumph over one another. But 
it goes without saying that the bride triumphs over the 
bridesmaids, and that the lying-in-visitors envy the 
mother of the child; and none of the parties feel the 
w'orsc on that account. A woman who had lost a child, 
might show its clothes to a friend, aware that the friend 
was repeating in her heart: ‘ Thank God it is not me,’ — 
and it would be to both of them a natural and befitting 
thing. It was so with Ingrid and me. As we walked over 
the farm, I knew that she was thinking of her .)wn farm, 
praising her luck that it was still hers, and holding on to 
it with all her might, and wc got on very well on that. 
In spite of our old khaki coats and trousers, we were in 
reality a pair of mythical women, shrouded respectively 
in white and black, a unity, the Genii of the farmer’s 
life in Africa. 

After a few days Ingrid said good-bye to me, v>d 
went up by the railway to Njoro. 

I could no longer ride out, and my walks without the 
dogs had become very silent and sedate, but I still had 
my car, and I was glad to have her. for in tiiese months 
I had mi^h to do. 
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The fate of my squatters weighed on my mind. As 
the people who had bought the farm were planning to 
take up the coffee-trees, and to have the land cut up 
and sold as building-plots, they had no use for the 
squatters, and as soon as the deal was through, they 
had given them all six months’ notice to get off the 
farm. This to the squatters was an unforeseen and 
bewildering determination, for they had lived in the 
illusion that the land was theirs. Many of them had been 
born on the farm, and others had come there as small 
children with their fathers. 

The squatters knew that in order to stay on the land 
they had got to work for me one hundred and eighty 
days out of each year, for which they were paid twelve 
shillings for every thirty days; these accounts were kept 
at the office of the farm. They also knew that they must 
pay the hut-tax to the Government, of twelve shillings 
to a hut, a heavy burden on a man, who with very little 
else in the world would own two or three grass-huts, — 
according to the number of his wives, for a Kikuyu 
husband must give each of his wives her own hut. My 
squatters had, from time to time, been threatened to be 
turned off the farm for an offence, so that they must in 
some way have felt that their position was not entirely 
unassailable. The hut-tax they much disliked, and when 
I collected it on the farm for the Government, they gave 
me a great deal to do, and much talk to listen to. But 
they had still looked upon these things as common vicis- 
situdes of life, and had never given up the hope of some- 
how getting round them. They had not imagined that 
there might be, to them all, an underlying universal 
principle, which would at its own hour manifest itself 
in a fatal, crushing manner. For some time they chose 
to regard the decision of the new owners of the farm as 
a bugbear, which they could courageously ignore. 

In some respects, although not in all, the white men 
fill in the mind of the Natives the place that is, in the 
mind of the white men, filled by the idea of G«d. I once 
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had a contract drawn up with an Indian timber-merchant, 
it contained the words: an act of God. I was not familiar 
with the expression, and the lawyer who was drawing up 
the contract tried to explain it to me. 

‘No, no. Madam,’ he said, ‘you have not quite caught 
ihe meaning of the term. What is completely unforesee- 
able, and not consonant with rule or reason, that is an 
act of God.’ 

In the end, the certainty of their notice to quit brought 
the squatters in dark groups to my house. They felt 
the denunciation as a consequence of my departure from 
the farm, — my own bad liuk was growing, and was 
spreading over them as well. They did not blame me 
for it, for that was talked out between us; they asked me 
where they were to go. 

I found ii, in more than one way, dillicult to answer 
them. The Natives cannot, according to the law, them- 
selves buy any land, and there was not another farm 
that I knew of, big enough to take them on as squatters. 
I told them that 1 had myself been told when I had 
made inquiries in the matter, that they must go into 
the Kikuyu Re.serve and find land there. On that they 
again gravely asked me if they should find enough un- 
occupied land in the Rc.serve to bring all their cattle 
with them? And, they went on, would they be sure all 
to find land in the same place, so that the people from 
the farm should remain together, for they did not want 
to be separated? 

I was surprised that they should be so determined to 
stay together, for on the farm they had found it difficult 
to keep peace, and had never had much good to say of 
one another. Still, here they all came, the big swagger^ig 
cattle-owners like Kathegu, Kaninu, and Mauge, hand 
in hand, so to say, with the humble unportioned workers 
of the soil like Waweru and Chotha, who did not own 
so much as one goat; and they were all filled with the 
same spirit, and as intent upon keeping oni| another as 
on keeping; their cows. I felt that they were not only ask- 
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ing me for a place to live on, but that they were demand- 
ing their existence of me. 

It is more than their land that you take away from 
the people, whose Native land you take. It is their past 
as well, their roots and their identity. If you take away 
the things that they have been used to see, and will be 
expecting to see, you may, in a way, as well take their 
eyes. This applies in a higher degree to the primitive 
people than to the civilized, and animals again will wan- 
der back a long way, and go through danger and suffer- 
ings, to recover their lost identity, in the surroundings 
that they know. 

The Masai when they were moved from their old 
country. North of the railway line, to the present Masai 
Reserve, took with them the names of their hills, plains 
and rivers; and gave them to the hills, plains and rivers 
in the new country. It is a bewildering thing to the 
traveller. The Masai were carrying their cut roots with 
them as a medicine, and were trying, in exile, to keep 
their past by a formula. 

Now, my squatters were clinging to one another from 
the same instinct of self-preservation. If they were to go 
away from their land, they must have people round 
them who had known it, and so could testify to their 
identity. Then they could still, for some years, talk of 
the geography and the history of the farm, and what one 
had forgotten the other would remember. As it was, they 
were feeling the shame of extinction falling on them. 

'Go, Msabu,’ they said to me, ‘go for us to the Selikali, 
and obtain from them that we may take all our cattle 
with us to the new place, and that we shall all remain 
together where we are going.’ 

With this began for me a long pilgrimage, or beggar’s 
journey, which took up my last months in Africa. 

On the Kikuyu’s errand I first went to the District 
Commissioners of Nairobi and Kiambu, then to the Native 
Department* and the Land Office, and in the end to the 
Governor, Sir Joseph Byrne, whom I had noj; met till 
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then, for he was only just out from England. In the end 
I forgot what I went for. I was washed in and out as 
by the tide. Sometimes I had to stay for a whole day in 
Nairobi, or to go in two or three times in a day. There 
were always a number of squatters stationed by my house, 
A’hen I came back, but they never asked me for my news, 
they kept watch there in order to communicate to me, by 
some Native magic, stamina on the course. 

I he Government Officials were patient and obliging 
people. The difficulties in the matter were not of their 
making: it was really a problem to find, in the Kikuyu 
Reserve, an unoccupied stretch of land big enough to 
take in the lull number ol the people and their cattle. 

Most of the Officials had been in the country for a 
long time, and knew the Natives well. They would only 
vaguely suggest the resource of making the Kikuyu sell 
out .some of their stock. For they knew that under no 
circumstances would they do so, and by bringing their 
herds on to a place that was too small for them, they 
would cause, in years to come, endless trouble with their 
neighbours in the Reserve, for other District Commis- 
sioners up there to go into, and settle. 

But when we came to the second request of the 
squatters, that they should remain together, the people 
in authority said that there was no real need h»i that. 

‘Oh reason not the need,’ I thought, ‘our basest beggars 
are in the poorest things superfluous’, — and so on. All 
my life I have held that you can class people according 
to how they may be imagined behaving to King Lear. 
You could not reason with King Lear, any more than with 
an old Kikuyu, and from the first he demanded too much 
of everybody; but he was a king. It is true that (he 
African Native has not handed over his country to the 
white man in a magnificent gesture, so that*the case is in 
some ways different from that of the old king and his 
daughters; the white men took over the country as a 
Protectorate. But I bore in mind that not ve*y long ago, 
at a time^that could still be remembered, the Natives 
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of the country had held their land undisputed, and had 
never heard of the white men and their laws. Within the 
general insecurity of their existence the land to them was 
still steadfast. Some of them were carried off by the slave- 
traders and were sold at slave-markets, but some of them 
always remained. Those who were taken away, in their 
exile and thraldom all over the Eastern world, would long 
back to the highlands, for that was their own land. The 
old dark clear-eyed Native of Africa, and the old dark 
clear-eyed Elephant. — they are alike: vou sec them 
standing on the ground, weighty with such impressions 
of the world around them as have been slowly gathered 
and heaped up in their dim minds; they arc themselves 
features of the land. Either one of the two might find 
himself quite perplexed by the sight of the great changes 
that are going on all round him, and might ask you 
where he was, and vou would have to answer him in 
the words of Kent: ‘In your own kingdom. Sir.’ 

In the end, just as I was beginning to feel that I 
must drive in to Nairobi and back, and talk on in Govern- 
ment Offices all my life, I was suddenly informed that 
my application had been granted. 'Ehc Government had 
agreed to give out a piece of the Dagoretti Forest Re.serve 
to the squatters of my farm. Here they could form a 
settlement of their own. not far from their old place, 
and after the disappearance of the farm they could still 
preserve their faces and their names, as a community. 

I’he news of this decision was received on the farm 
with deep silent emotion. It was impossible to tell from 
the faces of the Kikuyu whether they had all the time 
had faith in this issue of the case, or whether they had 
d^paired of it. As soon as it was settled, they immediately 
entered on a course of multifarious complicated requests 
and propositions that I refused to deal with. They still 
stayed on by my house, watching me in a novel way. 
Natives have such feeling for, and faith in, fortune, that 
now, after ovr one success, they may have begun to trust that 
all was going to be well, and that I was to stay oq the farm. 
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As for me myself, the settlement of the squatters’ 
fate was a great appeasement to me. I have not often 
felt so contented. 

1 hen, after two or three days, the feeling came upon 
me that my work in the country had been brought to an 
end, and that now I might go. I hc coffee harvest on 
the farm was finished, and the mill .standing still, the 
liouse was empty, the squatters had got their land. I'hc 
rains were over, and the new grass was already long on 
the plains and in the hills. 

The plan which I had formed in the beginning, to 
give in in all minor matters, so as to keep what was 
of vital importance to me, had turned out to be a failure. 

I had consented to give away my possessions one by one, 
as a kind of ransom for my own life, but by the time 
that I had nothing left, I myself was the lightest thing of 
all, for fate to get rid of. 

d’hcrc was a full moon in those days, it shone into the 
bare room and laid the pattern of the windows on the 
floor. I thought that the moon might be looking in and 
wondering how long I meant to stay on, in a place from 
which everything else had gone. 'Oil no,’ said the moon, 
‘time means very little to me.’ 

1 would have liked to have stayed on until I could have 
seen the squatters installed in their new place, ilut the 
surveying of the land took time, and it was uncertain 
when they would be able to move on to it. 
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Ar that time it came to pass that the old men ol the 
neighbourhood resolved to hold an Ngoma for me. 

These Ngomas of the Ancients had been great func- 
tions in the past, but now they were rarely danced, and 
during all my time in Africa I have never seen one of 
them. I should ha\’e liked to have done so, for the 
Kikuyu themselves thought highly of them. It was con- 
sidered an honour to the farm that the old men’s dance 
was to be performed there, my people talked of it a 
long time before it was to take place. 

Even Farah, who generally looked down on the Native 
Ngomas, was this time impressed by the resolution of the 
old men. ‘I'hese people are very old, Meinsahib,’ he said, 
‘very very old.’ 

It was curious to hear the young Kikuyu lions speak 
with reverence and awe of the coming performance of 
the old dancers. 

There was one thing about these Ngomas of which I 
did not know, — namely that they had been prohibited 
by the Government. "I’he reason for the prohibition I 
do not know. The Kikuyu must have been aware of the 
interdiction, but they chose to overlook it, either they 
reasoned that in these great troubled times, things might 
be done that in ordinary times could not be done, or 
else they really forgot about it in the midst of the strong 
eviotions set going by the dance. They did not even 
have it in them to keep silent about the Ngoma. 

The old dancers when they arrived were a rare, sub- 
lime sight. There were about a hundred of them, and 
they all arrived at the same time, and must have col- 
lected somewhere at a distance from the house. The 
old Native men are chilly people, and generally wrap 
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and muffle themselves up well in furs and blankets, but 
here they were naked, as if solemnly stating the for- 
midable truth. Their finery and war-paint were discreetly 
put on, but a few of them wore, on their old bald 
skulls, the big head-dresses of black eagle’s feathers that 
you see on the heads of the young dancers. They did 
not need any ornaments either, they were impressive in 
themselves. They did not, like the old beauties of the 
European ball-room, strive to obtain a youthful appear- 
ance, the whole point and weight of the dance, to them 
themselves, and to the onlookers, lay in the old age of the 
performers. They had a queer sort of markings on them, 
the like of which I have never seen, chalked stripes 
running along their crooked limbs as if they were, in their 
stark truthfulness, emphasizing the stiff and brittle bones 
underneath the skin. 'Fheir movements, as they advanced 
in a slow prelusive march were so strange that I wondered 
what sort of dance I was now to be shown. 

As I stood and looked at them a fancy came back to 
me that had taken hold of me before: It was not I 
who was going away, I did not have it in my power to 
leave Africa, but it was the country that was slowly and 
gravely withdrawing from me, like the sea in ebb-tide. 
The procession that was passing here, — it was in reality 
my strong pulpy young dancers of yesterday an^ rhe day 
before yesterday, who were withering before my eyes, who 
were passing away for ever. They were going in their 
own style, gently, in a dance, the people were with me, 
and I with the people, well content. 

'The old men did not speak, not even to one another, 
they were saving their strength for the coming efforts. 

Just as the dancers had ranged themselves for t^ie 
dance, an Askari from Nairobi arrived at the house with 
a letter for me, that the Ngoma must not .take place. 

I did not understand it, for it was to me a quite 
unlooked-for thing, and I had to read the paper through 
twice or three times. The Askari who had*brought it, 
was himsglf so impressed with the importance of the 
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show he had upset, that he did not open his mouth to 
the old people or to my house-boys nor strut or swagger 
in the usual manner of Askaris, who are pleased to show 
off their plenitude of power to other Natives. 

During all my life in Africa I have not lived through 
another moment of such bitterness. I had not before 
known my heart to heave up in such a storm against 
the things happening to me. It did not even occur to 
me to speak; the nothingness of speech by now was 
manifest to me. 

The old Kikuyu themselves stood like a herd of old 
sheep, all their eyes under the wrinkled lids fixed upon 
my face. I'hey could not, in a second, give up the thing 
on which their hearts had been set, some of them made 
little convulsive movements with their legs; they had 
come to dance and dance they must. In the end I told 
them that our Ngoma was off. 

The piece of news, I knew, would in their minds 
take on a different aspect, but what I could not tell. 
Perhaps they realized at once how completely the Ngoma 
was ofiF, for the reason that there was no longer anybody 
to dance to, since I no longer existed. Perhaps they 
thought that jt had, in reality, already been held, a match- 
less Ngoma, of such force that it made naught of every- 
thing else, and that, when it was over, everything was 
over. 

A small Native dog on the lawn profited by the still- 
ness to yap out loudly, and the echo ran through my 
mind: 

. . the little dogs and all, 

^.Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at me.’ 

Kamante, who had been put in charge of the tobacco 
that was to have been dealt out to the Ancients after 
the dance, in his habitual silent resourcefulness here 
thought thfi -moment convenient for bringing it, and 
stepped forward with a big calabash filled v^ith snuff. 
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Farah waved him back, but Kamante was a Kikuyu, in 
understanding with the old dancers, and he had his way. 
The snuff was a reality. We now distributed it amongst 
the old men. After a little while they all walked away. 

The people of the farm who grieved most at my 
departure were I think the old women. The old Kikuyu 
women have had a hard life, and have themselves become 
flint-hard under it, like old mules which will bite you 
if tliey can come to it. They were more difficult for any 
disease to kill off than their men, as I learned in my 
practice as a doctor, and they were wilder than the men, 
and, even more thoroughly than they, devoid of the 
faculty of admiration. I hey had borne a number of 
children and had seen many of them die; they were 
afraid of iiotning. They carried loads of firewood, — with 
a rein round their foreheads to steady them, — of three 
hundred pounds, tottering below them, but unsubdued; 
they worked in the hard ground of their shambas, stand- 
ing on their heads from the early morning till late in the 
evening. ‘From thence she seeketh the prey, and her 
eyes behold afar off. Her heart is as firm as a stone, 
yea as hard as a piece of the nether millstone. She 
mocketh at fear. What time she lifteth up herself on high, 
she scorneth the horse and his rider. W'ill she makv many 
supplications unto thee? Will she speak soft words unto 
thee?’ And they had a stock of energy in them still; they 
radiated vitality. The old women took a keen interest in 
everything that was going on on the farm, and would 
walk ten miles to look at an Ngoma of the young people; 
a joke, or a cup of tembu, would make their wrinkled 
toothless faces dissolve in laughter. This strength, a^d 
love of life in them, to me seemed not only highly res- 
pectable, but glorious and bewitching. 

The old women of the farm and I had always been 
friends. They were the people who called me Jerie, the 
men and the children— except the very young— never 
used the \jame for me. Jerie is a Kikuyu female name, 
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but it has some special quality, — whenever a girl is born 
to a Kikuyu family a long time after her brothers and 
sisters, she is named Jerie, and I suppose tliat the name 
has a note of affection in it. 

Now the old women were sorry that I was leaving 
them. From this last time, I keep the picture of a Kikuyu 
woman, nameless to me, for I did not know her well, 
she belonged, 1 think, to Kathego’s village, and was the 
wife or widow of one of his many sons. She came towards 
me on a path on the plain, carrying on her back a load 
of the long thin poles which the Kikuyu use for construct- 
ing the roofs of their huts, — with them this is women’s 
work. These poles may be fifteen feet long; when the 
women carry them they tie them together at the ends, 
and the tall conical burdens give to the people under- 
neath them, as you see them travelling over the land, 
the silhouette of a prehistoric animal, or a Giraffe. The 
sticks which this woman was carrying were all black and 
charred, sooted by the smoke of the hut during many 
years; that meant that she had been pulling down her 
house and was trailing her building materials, such as 
they were, to new grounds. When we met she stood dead 
still, barring .the path to me, staring at me in the exact 
manner of a Giraffe in a herd, that you will meet on the 
open plain, and which lives and feels and thinks in a 
manner unknowable to us. After a moment she broke out 
weeping, tears streaming over her face, like a cow that 
makes water on the plain before you. Not a word did she 
or I myself speak, and, after a few minutes, she ceded 
the way to me, and we parted, and walked on in opposite 
directions. I thought that after all she had some materials 
wi/h which to begin her new house, and I imagined how 
she would set to work, and tie her sticks together, and 
make herself a roof. 

The little herd-boys on the farm, who had never in 
their lives known of a time when I had not been living 
in the houfe, on the other hand had a great deal of 
excitement and tension of suspense out of the, idea that 
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I was going away. It may have been to them difficult, 
and daring, to imagine the world without me in it, as if 
Providence had been known to be abdicating. They rose 
to the surface of the long grass when I was passing and 
cried out to me: ‘When are you going away, Msabu? 
Msabu, in how many days arc you going away?’ 

When in the end, the day came on which I was going 
away, I learned the strange learning that things can 
happen which we ourselves cannot possibly imagine, 
cither beforehand, or at the time when they are taking 
place, or afterwards when we look back on them. Circum- 
stances can have a motive force by which they bring 
about events without aid of human imagination or appre- 
hension. On such occasions you yourself keep in touch 
with what is going on by attentively following it from 
moment to moment, like a blind person who is being 
led, and who places one foot in front of the other cauti- 
ously but unwittingly. Phings are happening to you, and 
you feel them happening, but except for this one fact, 
you have no connection with them, and no key to the 
cause or meaning of them. The performing wild animals 
in a circus go through their programme, -I believe, in that 
same way. "Those who have been through such events 
can, in a way, say that they have been through death, — 
a passage outside the range of imagination, but within 
the range of experience. 

Gustav Mohr came out in his car in the early morning 
to go in to the railway station ^;ith me. It was a cool 
morning with but little colour in the air or the land- 
scape. He himself looked pale, and blinked, and I re- 
membered what an old Norwegian captain of a wha’ier 
down in Durban had explained to me, that the Nor- 
wegians are undismayed in any storm, but their nervous 
system cannot stand a calm. We had tea together on 
the millstone table, as we had had many times before. 
Here, to the West, the Hills before us, with :• little float- 
ing grey njist in the creeks, lived gravely through another 
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moment of their many thousand years. I was very cold 
as if I had been up there. 

My house-boys were still in the empty house, but they 
had, so to say, already moved their existence to other 
quarters, their families and their belongings had been 
sent off. Farah’s women, and Saufe, had gone to the 
Somali village of Nairobi in a lorry the day before. 
Farah himself was going with me as far as Mombasa, 
and so was Juma’s young son 'Fumbo, because he wanted 
to do so more than anything else in the world, and when, 
as parting gift, he had been given the choice between a 
cow and the journey to Mombasa, he had chosen the 
journey. 

I said good-bye to each of my house-boys, and, as I 
went out, they, who had been carefully instructed to 
close the doors, left the door wide open behind me. This 
was a typical Native gesture, as if they meant that I was 
to come back again, or else they did so to emphasize 
that there was now nothing more to close the doors 
of the house on, and they might as well be open to all the 
winds. Farah was driving me, slowly, at the pace of a 
riding-camel, I suppose, round by the drive and out of 
sight of the +iouse. 

As we came to the pond, I asked Mohr if we would 
not have time to stop for a moment, and we got out, 
and smoked a cigarette by the bank. We saw some fish 
in the water, which were now to be caught and eaten 
by people who had not known old Knudsen, and were 
not aware of the importance of the fish themselves. Here 
Sirunga, my squatter Kaninu’s small grandson, who was 
an epileptic, appeared to say a last good-bye to me, for 
hf had been round by the house to do so, incessantly, 
for the last days. When we got into the cars again and 
went off, he ‘Started to run after the cars as fast as he 
could, as if whirled on in the dust by the wind, for he 
was so small, — like the final little spark from my fire. 
He ran all- the way to where the farm-road joined the 
highroad, and 1 was afraid that he might comervith us on 
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to the highroad as well; it would have been then as if now 
all the farm were scattered and blown about in husks. 
But he stopped up at the corner, after all he did still 
belong to the farm. He stood there and stared after us, 
as long as I could see the turning of the farm-road. 

On the way in to Nairobi, we saw a number of grass- 
hoppers in the grass and on the road it.self, a few whirred 
into the car, it looked as if they were coming back upon 
the country once more. 

Miny of my friends had come down to the station to 
sec me off. Hugh Martin was there, heavy and nonchalant, 
and as he came and said good-bye to me, I saw my 
Doctor Pangloss of the farm as a very lonely figure, a 
heroic figure, who had bought his loneliness with every- 
thing he had, and somehow an African symbol. We took 
a friendly leave; w'c had had much fun together, and 
many wise talks. Lord Dclamerc was a little older, a 
little whiter, and with his hair cut shorter than when I 
had had tea with him in the Masai Reserve, when I came 
down there with my ox-transport, at the beginning of the 
war, but as exceedingly and concernedly courteous and 
polite now as then. Most of the Somalis of Nairobi were 
on the platform. The old cattle-trader Abdallah came up 
and gave me a silver ring with a turquoise in it, to bring 
me luck. Bilea, Denys’s servant, gravely asked me ;;> give 
his respects to his master’s brother in England, in whose 
house he had stayed in the old days. The Somali women, 
Farah told me on the way down in the train, had been at 
the station in rickshas, but when ^hey had seen so many 
Somali men collected there, they had lost heart and had 
just driven back. 

Gustav Mohr and I shook hands when I was already 
in the train. Now that the train was going to move, was 
already moving, he had got back his balance of mind. 
He wished so strongly to impart courage to me that he 
blushed deeply: his face was flaming and his light eyes 
shining at me. 
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At the Samburu station on the line, I got out of the 
train while the engine was taking in water, and walked 
with Farah on the platform. 

From there, to the South-West, I saw the Ngong Hills. 
The noble wave of the mountain rose above the sur- 
rounding flat land, all air-blue. But it was so far away 
that the four peaks looked trifling, hardly distinguishable, 
and different from the way they looked from the farm. 
The outline of the mountain was slowly smoothed and 
levelled out by the hand of distance. 





